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The Pahlnvi Text of Fasna ix, Ifi-103^ edited with the 
coUatioii of alV the MSS,, also deciphered. — By Rev. 
Lawrence Mills, D.D., Professor in the University of 
Oxford. 

For an account of the MS8. used see the number of the Journal 
of the R. Asiatic Society for July, 11K)(), pp. 511-olG. I should 
add licre that my collation of M., though very carefully made 
in 1891, has been sul>jected to much abrasion through use, while 
the notes are here added as a mevelv sui>ernumerarv item; thev 
were not originally intended for citation, and should not be con- 
sidered exhaustive. The attention of searchers is especially 
called to the fact that the Pahl. trlr. occasionally errs radically, 
as well as often, in the matter of form. As may be seen from my 
translation of Y. ix. in S.B.E., xxxi., one esi)ecial motive in 
undertakin<i: this laborious and harassini; work has been the 
desire to destroy the false im])ression that the authority of the 
traditional documents is absolute. An exaggerated reliance upon 
them is nearlv as dani;erous as the nesrlect of them. As one 
fairlv said of mv former well meant studies on the (rathas 
(together with a close reproduction of the original in the light of 
the critical school), I endeavour to present also the ' Werth und 
['nwerth der Tradition'; and it is to the last degree necessaiy 
that we should neither exaggerate the one nor the other. In the 
interest of statistics I should sav that I have omitted to record 

• 

' With the exception of one which is a replica. See the introductory 
remarks cited above. 
VOL. xxin. 1 
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all t^^e 6peuWAi'ces of liual -o; time, not to say patience, having^ 
•{^[UkI Uke. I should add tliat I regard this with regret, as this 
\ 'e^dttung so trivial mark would be interesting, if we could prove 
that it represented a letter -o, or what not. So far, T may say 
that I fear it is a mere mechanical division mark, occurring with- 
out any regular law whatever. It is almost a pity that we could 
not entirely neglect it. But it is better to retain it for the pres- 
ent ; some reason may yet be given for it. It is sometimes used 
before a termination like the avagraha. I had intended to cite 
the variations as being those from the reading of our Oxford 
Codex, called D.J. by me in the Gathas first even so far back as 
1881, but later called J2; it seemed to me, however, to be rather 
an ungracious act to avoid placing the edition of our venerable 
first editor in that position. This is also more convenient for 
readers, as the printed edition is more accessible than the photo- 
graphed one; and also reduces the amount of annotation. [This 
collated edition is an attempt to meet the most crying need in 
connection with the subject. I have used the old transliteration 
of the glossaries for practical reasons.] 

The Attributes of Haoma. 

Y. ix. 4:9.' shajnr hom i hildehak'' [aigh pavan frarunoih* 
yeliabun<r yekavTmiinih] T rfisto" dehfik'* [*^igl^* mindavam' avo" 
vjilman" yehabunih" T ghaP avayado^ yehabrintano.'" 

(50) veh' -dehak" [aIgh mindavam i shaplr bara yehabunih] i 
beshazTnidar"' [aigli mindavam I'^ avo' bcshazTnlh'']. 

* D.J. ins. va. 

' D. hudehak, so also Parsi-Pers. MS. hu-dehak (so) ; K.^ M. -dehak; 
Ner. sudanam; D.J. dehak. 
» So D.J. 

* So D.; D.J., etc. da^o, so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

* So D.J.; D., and the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

* D. om aigh. 

^ So D.J., D. mindavam; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. with traditional 
'mandum,' 'mindavam ;' K.* (Sp.) chiz (or 'chish for chiz* (N. B.)). 

(> D.J. has and (or means 'hu'-, with dehak following instead of 
dehi(?)) ; D. may be an6; K.* (Sp.) valman yehabunih Pers. avo- trans- 
lating *an u dehi.' 

» So D.J., D.(?) and Pers. MS.; K.* valman. 

JO So D. J., D. 

" So D.(?); D.J. dehak. 

J« So D.J., D.; K.* (Sp.) rather full characters. 

»* D. may ins. I or I. 
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(51) hu-kerpo homanih [alghat kerp^ nOvak] hil-kamako 
homanih' [aighato' avavasto*^ I* fraruno]. 

(52) piruzkar I zardo*-gun6* i narmtak [algli tak* i lak 
narin]. 

(53) amatato' vashtamund pahlumlh avo rubaii' yeliabunih an- 
baiiktuni" homanih, [algh anbfir I rubano pavan lak sha])Ir shay- 
ado" kardaiio niainan garodmaiiTkihih pavan lak yohevunOd'"]. 

Appeal!. 

(54) bara" lak zarlntV*^ madishno'* yenialelun'*, [mindavam I'* 
am I'" pavan farahang yemalelun aigham danakih" yehevflnad"]. 

(55) barfi amavandih va"* bara'" piruzkarlh afam''*' yehevflnado. 
(50) barfi drusllh va"' bara bOshazishnlh." 



* So D.J., D.; K.* (Sp.) may have meant *hae.' 
' So D.J. 

^ D.J. ins. 1. 

^ So M.: D.J. zarin6 va guno i (sic), but the sign for va is probably 
an oversight. D. has va zarino. 
'•' D.J. seems vad (sic); Pers. MS. trls. *tak.* 

* So D.J. 
" SoD. 

^ D.J., D. om. hae, or what it may be. Was it ^gfis *? ; better call it a 
repeated * thou art.' So D.J., D.; K.* (Sp.) bg<J. 

* One would think that the form in D.J. should be deciphered as 
khshaya^o reproducing an original * kh ;* or else it would seem to be 
ashaya^o (sic) ; otherwise I should say that it must be irrational. 

"SoD J..D.; K.MSp.)be4. 

" So D.J., D., and see below for bara ; K.* (Sp.) pavan(?). 

*- D.J., D. exaggerate the signs, or ins. va(?). 

'=^ D. marks the 'd.' 

'^ This mistake evidently arose from the accidental separation of 
yemalelun and *am' for yemalelunam=mruve, see the am after min- 
davam ; it would have been much better before it or both. Ner. was 
also misled : so the Parsi-Pers. MS. also ; all divide and mistake the first 
sing. pres. for the second sing, imper., plus am = * to me.' 

1^ D.J., D. have mindavam I am. 

'* D.J. om I ; D. has i. 

'^ So D.J., D. 

'8 D. -ne4. 

'^ D. ins. va bara; D.J., D. om. va or -6. 

^ D.J. (and perhaps D.) afam ; K.^ (Sp.) am. 

-« So D.J., D. 

«^SoD. 
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(57) bara frfulahishiilh' va^ bara" vririshii'(?) dahishnlh. 

(58) bara aojo I harvispo tano barfi farzfinakih T* harvispo 
pOsId* [homaiKl amat*' farjam T miii<lavani I" kliavltuni'do afash" 
hainai" daiiakTh padash*"]. 

(59) bara min"^ zak chTgun dOn gOhaiio " * " kaiiiako"-khu(laI 
fraz satund va" bOsh tarvlneud"^ * '" va drujo" vaiiOnd". 

(60) bara miii zak ehiguno tarvTiiaiir" liarvispo'" zak^** l)osliI- 
daraiio'" va" bi'sh T' inin shedaan'* va'^ anshfitriaiio'"' [T*' bado'']. 



* So K.* (Sp.), M.; D.J., D. seem fradahanih (or fradanih) (sic?); 1 had 
first considered vardano (dahishnfh) as a later form of a causa tiTe(V) 
stem. D.J. has erasures, but seems to Iiave decided for varishnih (not 
Tardiinlli) ; there is no escaping the a in var-. 

- D. ins. va, or has irrational marks. 

^ So I decipher, hringing to light the error (as I hold it to be) of the 
Pahlavi translator in seeing a form of vfir (vf) instead of a form of 
vardh (vj-dh): we might even read varishn-, notwithstanding the sign 
which represents a, in varishn, so in default of better : but the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. transliterates varishn and translates accordingly ; some have 
thought of * vahrishn ' (so). 

^D.J.,D.(?)in8. I. 

■^ D.J. obscured by decay. 

« So D. ; others mun. 

' So D. seems I. 

» Mf.? afash. 

* So D.J., M.; D. hamak. 
1" D. defaced. 

" D.J. defaced ))y decay. 

" D.J. ins. chTgun, but seems to have cancelled it. 

'^ So D. 

" D. ins. va. 

^^ So D. tarvluend (V)» D.J. etc. tarvend. 

u There is, of course, the question whether we ought not to read these 
verbs larvinenT, and vaneni as tirst singular conj. imper.. in view of 
the originals (see Ner., who was not misled): but satund seems to call 
for a decipherment which recognizes the error : otherwise all the forms 
should be reproduced as first i)ersonals. 

" D.J. bleached out. 

»'' So K.' (Sp.): D.J., D. tarvend? or tarveni. 

'^So D.J., D. o. 

•" D.J. om. -o (sic); D. om zako (some may well desire the statistics 
as to this still curious -6; but patience has sometimes failed me). 

«' So D.J., D. -o. 

« D. ins. va. •* So D. ins. i. 

*^ D.J., D. seem redundant. " D.J., M. ins. va. 

•* So D.J., K.' (Sp.) mar<}uman. "• So D.J. only. 
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(61) yattikano va parlkfin* va' sastaran' va kikau* (kayakiin, 
so better) va karpaii' homaiid kik (? kayak) va' karpo* [zak 
infill pavan mindavam i^ yazaclan<5 kur* va kor*]. 

(02) inarich i do-zang va^ ahannokoch i d(5-zang va' gurgich 
i cliahar-zang. 

(03) heuoeli* I farakhu-anlk" [aighshanu' marado kabed ait 
uifiii aC'tuno vemaleluiied ae*** homand fiulkshfiiio farakhuo"! 
111 fin'" pavan'* friftarih patend. 

Prayer for Boons. 

(0-4) denman mun lak f ratiim van horn i" zaideni" (or ' zaid- 
yam' '*(?)) I dfiraosh ziik I pahlimi ahvano i aharubano i rushano 
1 lianiai'* -hvarlh. 

(05) denman min lak dadlgar van'* horn i'^ zaidein (or '-yam?') 
I'" dfiraosh durusto'* rubisbnili I tano. 

(00) denman min lak'* sadigar yan"" liom i'^' zaidem (or 
'-yam?') T" dfiraosh dOr zivishnih I"" jano.'^* 



' So D. » So D.J. 

* So D.J., D. ins. va. * D.J., D. ins. i. 

* So D.J., D. and parsi pers. MS.; others reverse the order, but see Ner. 

* So D.J. ' D. has four strokes. 

^ See the Zend text; D.J., D. have a superfluous stroke. D.J. may 
well be haenooch (sic, see the Zend). 

* So D.J.; D. seems farakhii6-anik(?): K.* (Sp.) farakhuinik ? (sic), M. 
I think has Sp. + -anik. 

^" D.J., om.ae. so D.J.: M. has it in a different form. 

'' So D.J., D. anikshan; K.^ (Sp.) peshanik. D.J. has the preceding 
homand in the margin, but added by the original copyist with the same 
ink. 

'- D.J. worm-eaten. Notice the freedom of error of patend, also fol- 
lowed by Ner. though using a different form ; see the Zend. 

'^ D.J. ins. I. and has zaidem (or -yam) blotted out purposely (?). 

" So I think we should decipher in view of the original and the cor- 
responding word in the inscriptions; but the Parsi-Pers. the proper 
translation as ^khaham.' 

>* So D.J., M.; D. hamak; K.* (Sp.) hama(?). 

" So D.J., D., M. '^ D.J.. M. ins. i. 

^* D. joins i to the preceding word, possibly meaning to express a 
conditional. 

^9 D.J. worm-eaten (final -o, so D.). «'> So D.J., D. 

^' D.S. ins. i. *^ D. again joins to the preceding word. 

*^ D. varies ziv- with (?) za(y)-?; D. om. i. 

•^ D.J. marks, however, as if it were gano. 
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(67) deiimaii niin lak tasuin yaii* hum zaidom (or '-yam?') T 
duraoHli chiguno min khvastfir va* amavand va' padlklivo frfi// 
satuiiani^ pavan damik madam bO.sh turvinrmi* va drftjo vanOiir 
(or read vanani, see below). 

(68) deiiman min lak ])anjfim yfiiio horn T zaidem (or '-yam ') 
i" duraosh*" ehiguii i)Iruzkar vanldar pavan kushishno frazo satfi- 
nani" pa van damlk madam'" besh turvimlni" va drujo vanenT." 

(69) denman min lak shashum yfui hom zaidem (or '-yam') I'"^ 
duraosh ai<rli levlno min <luz"' va levnio min sjadak'' va levino 
min gurg khaditunam"* [mfidishn'" charakoj.'"" 

» So D.J., M. 

' D. again joins. Ner. is better here, apparently referring the word 
to Indian i^ira, etc. 

8 D.J., D. ins. va. ^ So D.J., D. 

^ So D.J. (corrected from -und at lirst liand): hut it marks ' d* instead 
of * i:* this, however, is almost universal with D.J. and the Parsi-Pers. : 
not so Ner., thougli, as often, lie has sing, for plur. 

• D.J., D. again mark *-end; not so Ner.'s original, or if marked *d' 
instead of i in -anl, then it by no means misled him. 

' D.J., M., D. mark -and ; not so Ner. ^ D.J. ins. i. 

' D. again curiously joins to the preceding word ; does he really mean 
zaidem-i (or -yam-i): this must be considered. 

^° D.J. has curiously diraosha for dfiraosha ; and in one Zend MSS. K.^ 
the sign for long u and that for long I are indistinguishable ; in fact it 
is very frequently thus in D.J.? 

"So D.J.; M. D. seems satund; and D.J. marks *d': not so Ner.'s 
reading. 

'* D.J., D. om i. 

" But D. J., D.. as all other MSS., mar the word with a mark over * I,' 
indicating the false final * d ;' Ner. was not deceived by these mistaken 
signs (or were they added since his day ?). 

'■• D. vanend ; all MSS. again falsely mark a final * d :' but see the 
original ; Ner. does not. however, err. 

** D. joins (?) again to the preceding word. 

" So D. dfiz : others zoha ; Parsi-Pers. translating duzd of course. 

" So D.; see the original, also Ner.'s * nr^'aihsebhyah ' and the text of 
the Parsi-Pers. MS. 'gadah.' 

" So D. J., M.V; K.* (Sp.) khaditunem. 

"So D. and also the Parsi-Pers. MS. translating *hunar:' others (?) 
*manishn(V),' which seems senseless. At Y. x. 60 the form seems 
'madishno.' I think the mistake 'mtinishn' arose from some Persian 
text with imperfect diacritical signs, or simply from writing too long a 
stroke the letter * d ' in * mad-.' Ner. omits the word here : but see him 
on Y. X. 60 with vidyam as usual (twice); so the Parsi-Pers. MS. there, 
translating *hunar' and reading 'maishn'), and not 'manishn' (?sic). 

wSoD.J., D. 
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(70) al aigh levino khaditunadc!)* Ievin6 min lauman min har- 
vispc^guu' leviuo khaditunam' [li va huvishtauo i li]. 

The Oilts of Haoma. 

(71) horn valnianashan miiii arvaiid' homand* ashfmo* zak i 
farhakhto* va^ tvakhshak yabdunycn rstisva*" afshano* zavar'" va 
aojo khelkuned*')" [arateshtaraiio]. 

(72) horn I** azataiio ich** banl yehabuned"' zak T" rushano 
bennian'* va*" zak i aharubo farzand.'" 

(73) horn valmanshan mfni katik'" pavaii uask" frfizo" amtikh- 
tislinih yetlbfind [pavan aerpatistfiiKV* kardauo] ashauo"* afziini- 
kih va''* farzanakili khelkunOdo.]" 



» So D.J. 

* D.J. harvispo. D.J. has the first min written over as doubtful ; 
the correction itself seems later written over. 

^ Ner. has yastrimanta^ and agvan kshatriyai^Lam. 

* D. * homond.' * So D.J., and it has a cancelled * pavan.* 

* So D. and the indication of the Parsi-Pers, MS. which is, however, 
strictly in itself considered, erroneous with frahtan. K.* (Sp.), etc. 
have a marring stroke. 

' So D.J. ins. va. ** So D. J., K.* (Sp.); D. and the Parsi-Pers. MS. aspo. 

* So D.J. '^ So D. and Parsi-Pers. zavar; D.J., Sp. zavar. 
" Parsi-Pers., D.J., M.? ins. va, or -o. 

^* So D.J. ; Ner. om. here : but ins. * varshati ' below. ^^ D. ins. I. 

" D. seems azerkhuntanich ; so Mf.? the Parsi-Pers., but the latter 
translates as negative a-zayandagan (so ?); D.J. etc. aza^^no. 

" D.J. ins. va. 

»* D.J. has va zak arodishno, or arushan6(?); but I should think this 
* a * was a clerical mistake for the usual i, and made through haste ; 
but see K.* (Sp.) with which M. probably agrees, as in my careful colla- 
tion of 1891, I marked no variation ; om I. 

'' So D. rushan (see Ner.) ; others arodishn (sic). 

** Or barman. ^* D.J., D. va. 

•^ M.? differs from Spiegel having * fardand ' (but intending to report 
the same meaning). 

^^ D.J. has k-t-k-ik with the second * k,' or -?, struck ouU?); not so the 
Parsi-Pers. Ner. translates grhasthah reading *ka(}akik* or *ka4ak,* 
as I suppose ; the Parsi-Pers. does not translate : see my S.B.E. xxxi. at 
the place. *KatIk as the katayo at the Pahlavi stage certainly favours 
a Zend form in the sense ' house-abiding,* ' sitting at home;' and I would 
now regard my former rendering as the alternative. 

" So D.J.; M.(?) differs from Spiegel ; see Ner.'s ' naska-.* 

" So D. J., though the o stands apart ; it cannot well be * va.* 

-* So D.J. " So D.J. 
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(74) horn valmanshun muu kaniko* hOmand va yetlbfind der' 
agript* [aigh la saritund yekavlmund] ashnn zak i* ushkarak^ zak 
i* rfido" khelkunOd' [aIgh shano" shul bara pedakined afshano 
tiz5* zerkhuiiOdo" va''' zak i" hiikhirado''* [homand amat av6'* 
gabra ban! pedakinid pa van jinak den kar yekavimunid]. 

A Punishment. 

(75) hdm valmanshan mini keresaik'* read keresa(n)ik) 
(omitted nasalization; see keresanim). 



^So. D.J., M. 
' D.J., D. cm i. 

' D.J. curiously mistakes for a^rpat which has the same characters, 
and it adds * istano ;' not so the Parsi-Pers. MS., nor Ner. 

* D. om I. 
»SoD.J.,D. 
•SoD. 

' So D.J. 
«SoM. 

• So D. D.J. is blurred purposely ; Ner. strangely enough renders 
yacayitaram ; did he have a blurred MS., and was it D.J.? see his yaca- 
yami at 65, etc.=zaidem (so). 

*® D.J., D. ins. va. 

" D.J.. D. ins. 1. 

^'- So D.J., D.; D.J. ins. here division mark of the subsection (sic). 

"So D.J. avo (to the verb 'avo pe(]ia-'?) or an6=valman; D. om.; 
some might prefer pe(jlaklne(jl . . . yekavimunecj. 

" I do not well see how we can avoid using the vowel and consonan- 
tal signs of the original in a case like this : at least it is convenient so 
to use them : cp. keresaspo. The Parsi-Pers. MS. has k-r-s-a-k-i trans- 
lating k-r-s-a-i ; so also D. k-r-i-s-a-k-I-k ; D.J. seems keresaihiko (sic ?) 
or k-r-s-a-sh-i-ko, possibly k-r-sa-a-iko, the a being doubled by mistake. 
Read M. keresaik, it has characters for k-r-s-a-I-k, so K.^ (Sp.) with 
slightly lengthened * k ;* see the original. The translators at first evi- 
dently attempted to transliterate : and their failure may well be due to 
the omission of a nasal sign in the original word. This nasal, let it be 
remembered, would be well represented in the Pahlavi merely by a 
perpendicular stroke. Or else, as so often, the sign of the nasalization 
has been lost. * Kere8a(n)i would represent the original word, while 
the *k' (or *Ik') is the frequent terminal letter generally possessing 
adjective, or merely nominal force, and intended only to carry on the I 
of the im. Ner. reports the deeply interesting impression which pre- 
vailed among the Parsi-experts of his day that keresa(n)Ik and its var- 
iants referred to the *ecclesia ;' that is to say, to the * Christians ;' see 
his targakadinill^ ;' cp. tarsa=* christian :' D.J. ins. va or -6. 
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homand* ashanu* banV rain khfidavih uishfinodo' mun rosto 
(or ' rodido ') homand* pavan khudayih-kamaklh* [aigh pavan 
khudayih lata yatund yekavimund]. 

(76) aigh* mun guyOnd aigh la lanman ral akhar asravanako* 
pavan avar-hoshmurishnih pavan kamako den niata satund 
[lanman aetuno vabdunani' min kardo i lanman yelievuned5' 
amat" la satund']. 

(77) zak i harvisp-gun'" gflrdih vanedu bara harvisp-guno" 
gurdih makhitunedo*' [pesh" pas"]. 

Hail to Haoma. 

(78) nevako*' lak [aigh tano I lak nevak** mad<V* yekavi- 
muned] miin pavan zak i nafsman"^ aojo-kamak** * " khfidai 
homanlh*'* hom. 



^ D. homond as often. D.J. has ashano, or ins. va. 

* D. has curiously * gabra ' for * bara ;' so the pers. MS. also, translat- 
ing * mard;^ Ner. has nothing analogous. 

^ Parsi-Pers. transliterates nishlned and translates nishend. (bara) 
min . . . ni8hane45 may mean * restrain from/ * cause to abate.' 

* So K.'^ (Sp.); D.J., D. pavan khu4ai (not impossible); see Ner. 

* So D. ins. aigh here. 

^ D.J. seems ' asravanak, or asru5k ; why not read so far as possible 
in analogy with the 2iend ? 

"^ So I would read D. : others vabdunam-i ; but D. as it stands is of 
course * vabdunafld;' see the variant vabdunam-i, K.* (Sp.). Ner. does 
not render. M.? has vabdunem ; Mf.? vabdunAnd-i ? (so it seems); Pers. 
MS. translates 'kunand.' Why not vakhdun&nd? 

sSoD.J.; K.MSp.)be<J. 

* D.J. ins. ; so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. ; K.* (Sp.) has amat . . . -und (so, 
in fragments); but M. has no space. 

'•* So D.J.; M. seems -gun, but not -gun; D.J. om foregoing i. 

" D. ins. va or -6; the *n' of D.J. is somewhat separated from the u ; 
which fact bears upon the further question whether he means * va ' 
in certain places or *6.' 

^* So D.J.. D. pesh pas ; K.* (Sp.) Ievin6 akhar. 

'8 So D.J. 

^* D.J., so D. om. I. 

*^ D.J. om kamak here ; see the Zend text. 

^^ N.B. aojo-kamak not in M. but in K\ (Sp.); [and yet M. is reported 
as a copy of K.^, the Pahl. trl. not having been examined. It is a modi- 
fied copy (sic)]. 

*' D.J. ins. va or -6. 

^^ D. homonih ; D.J. homanih (so). 
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[aighat aojo pavan zak kar' zakato* avayado' * * at tiibano* 
dashtaii^]. 

(79) novak lak mun dOii kliavitunih* kahcd gobishno i rasto [i 
fraruiio mainaii* alto rasto la (sic?; read rar) fraruno" (ka na 
vaea arshuklidha'"]. 

(80) nOvak lak mun la" fraz** rain" hanipursakih*' zak I are- 
shukhto" gobishno va" harapursak-hat"*' [^if?^^ mindavam la 
yeraalelunai'" i auharraazd dOn hampursaklh la" giifto]. 

(81) fraz lak zak i*" auharraazd burdo paravand amyao(ii)g- 
hano'" (not ' alviyaggishno ' (so?))'" star pOsido i niinavadan''" 

^ D.J. irreg. character for 'a' one stroke too much : it may be acci- 
dental. 

« So D.J. 

3 D.J. may mean (?) zlt6 ; this zito (?) would be written much like 
zakat as sometimes written. 

• D. ins. va or -o. ^ D. tuban : D.J., D. oni. Sp.'s i. 

• D.J. danak, om. ae or -ih, K.'^ (Sp.) khavitunih : D. seems khavi- 
tun with a separated *-ih.' ' D.J., D. manan : K."* (Sp.) miin. 

*^ Ner.'s yena saves the sentence from the senseless la : so the MSS. 
should be read rai, or otherwise relieved and discounted (the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. also has * la ' = * nah.'). D. may insert i before la. 

• M. -ok ; others fraruno. 

^^ D.J. areshukhdha ; Zend characters witliin the brackets. 

" D.J. om. min here, ins. aft«r fraz. 

" I think fraz was erroneously motived by 'pairi ;' yet Ner. seems to 
have understood fraz min as equalling fte. 

'3 D.J., D.. M. (N.B.) have hamlpursakih), and so the Pers. MS. trans- 
lates at least. Spiegel alone has pfirsakih ; but see Ner.; this trifle 
shows that M. is not a rigidly exact transcript of K.*^ according to 
Spiegel. D.J.'s Ih is not clear, but over- written ; looks like -ih. 

'^ But for the original Zend t^xt I should emend to arsh-; the word 
seems to be a hybrid ; D.J. adds gas. or -iha. 

" iha as pl.(?) and as adverbial seem each to be suspicious. On the 
other hand, to see a fully conscious 2d sg. pursiyaih (so, or yae ?) is 
doubtful as immediately following the hampursaklh. The most pru- 
dent view is to see a Pazand hae. * Thou wouldest be of a truthful 
speech and questioning ;' D.J. om. the va before it. 

'* So M., or -Ih : others -ih. '" D. erroneously ral. ^* D. om. I. 

^' So D. ins. (?); evidently an attempt at a transliteration ; the *o' of 
aiviyao- is in Persian form somewhat similar to Persian 6, or fi, other- 
wise read -yakganolh (sic). Ner. reads the same text, attempting only 
a transliteration aivianghanatam (S. reading aivi-), though he trans- 
lates aiviyasto in 82 as ave^fital^ ; the reading is needed ; see the Zend 
text. The Parsi-Pers. translates (?), or imitates evanghan ; while at 
82 it refrains from the translation of the related word. 

«o So D.J. 
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takhshido^ shaplr" dOnu I ma(z(ia)ya8trin6' [afash alviya(ng)han- 
oih (sic)* hana aigh ehiguiio kustik levatman gabrii khadu-kar- 
dako* denoich i levatman hum aetuno* khadu-kardak afash kha- 
du-kardakoih' ait<5' hauri" aIgh vad hum la vashtamunOdo" pavan 
dcnu astubfmo la vehevfinOdo hum'" vashtamiindo kfir den 
(a)yazishn"]. 

(82) pavan zak homanyih*'' aiviyasto" pavan balisto madam 
I'* girfinS [almat taraman rosto*' yekavlmunih afatu'" denman 
khadu-kardaklh aOtuno*' vad avo zak i diraz madam Hfitiinishnih 
[vad tam^ i pasino yekavlmunih] pavan mrmsar*" [aighat den yaz- 
ishno'" kar glial farmayeiid"]. 

* Others might prefer 'taAhi<}6 ' or * tukh8i<}5;' D.J. has a superfluous 
sign which is, I think, accidental. 

* So D.J. , D.; others veh. 

^ So D.J. seems. I have little doubt but that ma (sic) is for ' mazd/ 
as the same * ma' is in auharma(zd). 

* So D. ; the Parsi-Pers. MS. transliterates biyakgani (so here), mean- 
ing and explaining evanghan (thus approximately), while just above it 
seems to have aebiyakgan translated again by evanghan. D.J. has 
superfluous signs for the first * i.' * aiy v-' (?). 

* So D. D,J. has a superfluous and accidental mark between * k' and 
' ar ' in kar<}ak. 

* D. ins. aetQno ; or is it a later interpolation ? 
■^ D. ins. alto. 

^ D. hana ; others ae. 

* D., Mf. om. mu in the middle of the word. 

'" D.J, has a word struck out (not Spiegel's form); ins. vashtamun<}o ; 
D. has an abortive word as above for vashtainun<}6, or it may mean 
hom shedunto kar den ayazishn ; but there are no signs of shedunto or 
yatiin46 in Ner.; D.J. hom vashtamun<J kar den yazishn. 

" D. seems ayazinhno, D.J. yazishno ; but space seems left. 

" D. homonih ; M. may be homanyih; so D.J. 

'^ aiviyaksto (sic), again, or is the * k ' Persian 6 (similar sign), see 
on 81? Strange to say, D.J. has the same thing, and the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. as well. Is it the suffix -k which, like the -o, lias found its way 
into the interior of the word as a sign of the division of syllables?; cp. 
the avagraha. As -k appears in vohu -k even at the end of a word, it 
may here appear at the end of a syllable? or again, can it point to a 
suspected form of yuj, * to yoke on ?' or is it the sign merely of an echo 
of the *figMn81? 

'* D. ins. 1. >* Or rodicjo (?) '« So D.J. afato. 

'■ D.J., D. have aetiin ; so Parsi-Pers. MS.; Sp. ait. 

^* Or manthar (?) ^» Mf. again ayazishn. 

^•^ So D.J.; M. seems farayend (?), i. e. om. *m,' (?) accidental; Ner. 
gives no sign of this ; and the Parsi-Pers. has farmayend (so). 
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(83) horn miiu nianpat' homanih' mini vispat' homauih va* 
mun zaiidpato* homanih va dahyupat* hOmanih" [aighat mlna- 
vadllia hamak^ patih] va* afzunikih va fikaspato* homauih* 
[aighat(y** barfi tubfino" yehabimtano"]. 

"" Deprecations. 

(84) {imavandfh I" lak va'* piruzkarih avo denmaii !'* li tan<^) 
i'** madam pavan afriuo'^ va" padlkhvlhich I"* purubazishnih^" 
[khvastak I** mun nevaklh i*" kabed azash]. 

(85) bara min zak I lauman^' bOshldaraiio besh va" bara mlu- 
ishno" barfiich yednlnaiid" i" giran" man" [khudayih], 

* So. D.J., D.; K.* (Sp.) manpatan, so also the Parsi-Pers. here. 
' D. homonih. 

* So D.J.; K.* (Sp.) -patano ; M. might be vishpatan (so). 

* D.J. ins. va. 

^ So D.J. zandpat but mechanically divided 'zand pat' (sic); others 
zandpatan ; not so Ner.'s orig. 

* D. might be dahyupat (?) ; M. dahyupatan (sic). 

"^ So D., M.; D.J. hama! (but I much question whether the stroke for 
' 1 ' in hamai may not, as a similar one elsewhere, represent a ' k *); Sp. 
hama(?). 

** D.J. ins. va. 

* D.J., D. akas-patd homanih ; others -pato hae or haih (sic?) (?); (or 
is it possibly ? akas-pato-ihS, K.*' (Sp.) ? Ner. does not corroborate the 
plurals, nor does the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

" So D.J. 

" D.J. has curiously two dots over and a little before the character 
for * t ' in tubanO. 

'* D. yehabimcj ; others yehabuntano. " D.J. ins. i. 

" D.J. ins. va. ^^ D.J. om. i. '« D.J. ins. I. »' So D.J., D. 

^* So D.J. alone (?); the translation of the Pers. does not show -ih. 

'» D.J. ins. i. «o D.J., D. ins. i. 

'• D.J. om the zak i. This lanman corrects D.J.'s noid (sic), and 
notice well that the ancient copyist has just written Zend noi<J with the 
last stroke of his pen ; yet here is the correcting ' lanman.' D.J. meant 
no (=from us) + i<J (?). 

«" M. (?) ins. va. 

-^ So D.J. minishno bar& ich, and D.J. om. i. after Sp.'s minishno ich. 

-^ So D.J.; K.* (Sp.) dedrunyen. 

** Mf . seems to insert (?) a needed I : it may, however, belong below ; 
but we should not hesitate to supply one in such a case. 

*• D., M. giran ; K.* (Sp.) garen-. Have we here a transliteration, or 
have we here a translation, as Ner. will have it? Perhaps ' Bear away 
the thought which is the abode of severe affliction (the Kingdom).' 
This should imply an interesting blunder arising undoubtedly from the 
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(86) mun deu denman mihaniS (or * mano ') muii dOn denman 
vis va' mun den denman zand va^ mun dOn denman matfi kinik 
homanfid' anshuta* I vinaskfir. 

(87) vakhdunih zak* i valman" ragelman* zavar.' 

(88) barfi zak V ano* hush vardino.'" 

(89) " tebrunak** (or ' tebriino ') zak I valman rainishno vab- 
dunc")" [akarash barfi vabdunand]. 

usual mechanical cause. An approximate transliteration of the Zend 
garemafitem would be gara(n)man, so about. The nasalization (n) 
arises from the division ; perhaps it is the usual '6' and not 'n* (same 
character) ; for the termination of the word had evidently become sepa- 
rated from its base, occasioning the separate translation which Ner. 
gives with vasayatam, see man. The Parsi-Pers. MS. . however, merely 
repeats garanman (so) in its translation line. Perhaps both the Pahl. 
trlr. and Ner. felt the figurative force of 'garm,' though they mistook 
the termination. The thorough discussion of such errors on the part of 
one or more of the translators at one place casts light upon their cor- 
rectness in another ; and also warns us against that indiscriminate 
dependence upon the translators which has been so fatal in some cases. 

* D. (?) ins. va. * D.J. ins. va. ^ Mf. homona^. 

* So K.* (Sp.), and others ; D.J. anshutaano:, but see the Zend, Ner.*s 
reading and the Parsi-Pers. trl. adami. 

* So D.J., D. (D. marking *d') ; K.* (? Sp.) seems difficult ; Ner. is plain 
with gfhana ; but the Parsi mistakes with * kuni,' so for vabdunih, 
transliterating vaduni. 

* D. om. zak i ; D.J. has zak cancelled ; D. ins. i after valman. D.J. 
has a zak written over ragelman, the ink looks darker, but the hand- 
writing is the same. 

^ D.; so the Pers. MS. translates at least zavar ; others zavar (so). 

* D.J. om. 1. 

* So D.J. bara zak ano (avo ?) hush vardinecj in margin, but original ; 
K.* (Sp.) valman. 

^oSo D.J., D.; K.* (?Sp.) difficult Parsi-Pers. MS. var<Jin translated 
gardin ; Ner. parivartaya ' turn around ;' not more correct, but inter- 
esting. The translators hit upon vart (vft) rather than var (vp in con- 
sequence of the *dh' in verenuidhi (sic). 

" D.J. or M. om. va, or first stroke. 

^'^ M. ? reads tebrun ; so the Parsi-Pers. has long u, but curiously a 
tablun (sic, hardly -atlabun' (so) as it seems), possibly the *u' of 
tebrunak (so) should be left short in view of the termination. D.J. 
by a slip of the pen has t-b-n-(u?)-r-k for t-b-r-n-(?)-k ; he can hardly 
mean tabr-lak * destroy thou.' There is no reason why Spiegel's repro- 
duction of K.* * tabrak ' (so) should not be possible ; yet as we have 
the verb-form * tebrunastano,' * tebrun,' is natural, '-ak' being as usual 
the adj. (-noun) termination often loosely applied. 

" So Mf . seems. 
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(90) al pa van kola II (do) zbfir fraz paluko* homaiifulo'' al 
pavan kola II (do) gavae madam tubaiiik' homanaclo" [algash 
pa van vadmaii vinfis kardano al tuban veheviinadl.* 

(91) al damlk khadltunad* pavan kola II (do) ash" al gospend 
khaditunad pavan kohl II (do) ashash/ 

(92) mundkinik homfinad* av<5 zak i lanman minishno [aigh 
vad mano" mindavam !'" frfiruno minidantV* al tubano yehevu- 
nado'* man kinik homanad"] avo zak T* lanman kerpo, [aigh 
levatman kerpo'* !** lanman kino yakhsenunfid.]*' 

Anathemas. 

(93) barfi azo" I zardo i'" sahmgun*" I*' vish barfi ayafto [mun 
ash vish av6 tano bara avfifto" vekavTmuned(>"l. 

* D. ins. -5, or va. 

* D.J. adds -6; D. reads yehevune4 (?), or -nfi4 (?); I^'J- has a can- 
celled pav-. 

» D. tuban (?). 

* yehevune4 (?) or -na4 (?). 

* D. khaditune4 (?) 

* D.J., D. cm. va. 

' So D.J.; others ash. 

^ D. homan<} (?) ; D.J. h6man&4- 

* So D.J. mano ; D. man. 
»o D.J., D. ins. i. 

" So D.J., D. 

" So D.J., D. h6man<} (?); and D.J., D. ins. va, or -6. 

'» D. -ne4. 

" D.J. ins. I. 

^* So D..; D.J. has kerpih with the -ih apart ; so three words before 
possibly, though the sign is confused, looking more like an -6 or a care- 
less 1. 

^* So D. 

>' D. -ne<J(?). 

i^SoD.J..^ 

^* D.J. om. 1. 

«<> So D.J. and Pers. MS.; K.^ (Sp.) etc. D.J. has the usual sign for *k' 
which may, however, well render *g;' the Parsi-Pers. MS. seems sahm- 
g&n, hardly * simakgun ;' so D. distinctly simakgun. 

'* M. seems to introduce a *k' or *g*, though the character is more 
probably meant for the *v' of *vish;' but if so it is in the Persian form 
and also misplaced; otherwise I cannot explain it, as 'v' would be 
expressed twice. The Parsi-Pers. is not very clear, but shows signs of 
long I; its translation is, however, plain as zahir (so for zahar ?). 

« So Mf. 

" So D.J. 
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(94) amat kerpo* yezrunancl' avo Talman i' aharubo i horn I 
zarino va* ash* pedaklnih*' zanishno [aigasli charako* bara yemale- 
Ifino]. 

(95) bara gadako^ i^ javldo varzidar [mfin javidar varzOdcV 
aigli* zak i" ghal* avfiyadu'" varzldanu] T" khriiko-bavihfuio*'* 
[aigh, resh*' vabdunyeii'*] azardar bara*' yemaleliln. 

^ So DJ. 

* So D.J.. Mf.; others -na<J : so D.J. I should say that the word was 
a variant for yezderuoafi^ * may they drag.* Unless a meaniog closely 
allied to Ner.'s vinagayati is given to this word, it is. of course, an error 
which mars the section. The * dragging of the corpse ' may be the 
idea ; cp. Vendldad. 

3 So D. * So D.J. , D. * Obliterated in D.J. 

* M. may be pedok- ? or * pe<Jo-;' not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 
^ D.J. om. f ; not so M. 

** aigh=* than,' or *more than,* or different from.' Here we have 
another exceedingly important case to prove how the last Pahlavi 
copyists unconsciously preserved Zend texts different from those which 
they had just mechanically transcribed in the MSS. which contain both 
2iend and Pahlavi. The last copyist here wrote a viveredvato, either 
by oversight, originating the blunder (see some other MSS.), or follow- 
ing some predecessor ; but his Pahlavi translation text (also mechani- 
cally copied) restores the correct reading with -varz- to viverez-; the 
translation being impossible for vivered-; we might even correct to 
viverezvato, (so ?) on the strength of this varz!<jlar. I do not think that 
the *d* is organic. 

» So D. 1" So D.J. ; M. ins. va or -6. " D.J. om. i. 

" Corrected, D. and the Parsi-Pers. khurk (for khrukj-bavihuno. D. 
divides khiirk(d); but that is immaterial. The text is partially trans- 
literated, and the sibilant treated as a form of ish, so with sevii^to ; (see 
not« on Y. ix. 30, July number of the Journal of the R. Asiatic Soc., 
1900;) *kbruk' (so) would be quite legitimate as expressing the root of 
khrvishyato, we might even read khruvak, so, in fact, better. 

The *k' is again the frequent loosely applied letter. D. and the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. show the closest attempt, and as such give us the important 
reading bavihun=*ish,' i. e. khur-(-k)-bavihim. Although the latter 
word is mistaken, it gives us the fair rendering, * desiring blood,' or 

* prone to cruelty.' D. J.'s text is difficult of explanation in view of 
*-ish ' in the Zend text and bavihun in D. The nearest seems basim : 
khriik-basim * having pleasure in cruelty,' but the letters represent 

* basind'; it must be a mere blunder for bavihun (we are reminded of 
bisraya ?) 

^' D. exaggerates the sign for *e' till it looks like that for *k' or *g,' or 
Persian *u,' *v.' 
^* D.J. ins. va or -6 (so). 
" D. ins. bara ; D.J. ins. va. 
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(96) mun kerpo yezrunjkd av6 valman aharfibu hom i' zarinO' 
ash pedakiiiih zanishno [algash eharak l>aru' vemalelun]. 

(9T) bara anshutu I* rlarvand i* .sastar* mun niaclam andabishnO 
(andasbno (?), read anduzishno for andazishno*) dad' yekavi- 
m fined" [in fin aishfino padash andahishn (sic ?) andashn (?)* read 
anduzi.shn" (or *andazed' (?)* or both) andazishn andazed]. 

(98) ainat kerpo yezrunad avu valman i'* aharubu" horn" hum 
i aharfibo honi I'* zarlno vaj*h'* pedaklnih" zanlh [aighash 
chfirak ]>ara yenialelfino*-]. 

(99) bara aharmoko*** *' i anaharfibo i ahyfai merenehinldar**' 
a«>rpato** va dastobar mun minii^huo va*" orAbishuo yehabunedo** 

* Mf.? cm. I (SO). * D.J. ins. va. 

' D.J., D. and Pers. !HS. ins. bara. * D. ins. i. 

* D.J., D. and Pers. MSS. cm. av6, or the -anO of a false pi ; D.J. (or 
M.) seems sastar I (V): D.J. has i before sastar. 

* These signs must be meant for an * andazishn * to correspond to the 
*■ andazishn ' of ' andakhtanO.' It seems hardly fair to read the signs 
andashan (sic) as they stand, though the meaning ' a casting ' seems 
certain ; cp. also new Persian andakhtan and andaza=* throwing.' Or 
is the 'a* of andashan (sic) as in the case of * auharma(zd) and of the 
sign in * yazadan/ here also=* az' in auharmazd * az ' + *d '? ; giving us 
' andazishn ' for andazishn V The Parsi-Pers. has andashn (for andah- 
ishn : see l>elow). The Parsi-Pers. has (see below ^^)) * andahishn anda- 
he<J (sic)' (so Mf.JT) with no translation ; D. marks the *d.' 

One might think of an aoshinhn as a solution for the word, but the 
first occurrence must mean, * hurling,' and be related to the Pers. 
' andakhtan.' 

* So D.J. and the Parsi-Pers. *da<J ;' others yehabnn4. 
^ No vacant space in M.; D.J. has -5. 

* D. andfishn (V), or * andahishno\ sic for andazishn (andazishn). 
D.J. has the characters andahed (sic) ; but means, I think, andaze^ for 
anduze(}. 

'^ D. ins. 1 ; D.J. <lecayed. " D.J., M. ins. an additional horn here. 

*^ I), ins. hdin i here ; the Parsi-Pers. om. ; D.J. is decayed here. 

'•* D.J., D. and Parsi-Pers. ins. va : va-ash, written vash in D.J. 

'* So M. (N.B.); D.J. and others zanishno ; so Spiegel (not as M.). 

'* D. has -lun6, which, however, needs notice only for the statistician, 
or 8i)ecial questioner as to the curious character which is reproduced 
as -Ci. 

'•So D.J., D. -k6. 

'" D.J., D. ins. i, and M. seems irregular, differing again from Spiegel; 
seems an6 i aharubu. 

*" D.J.. D. have no vacant space here ; nor has M. 

»» So D.J., D. «« D.J., D. ins. va ; not so the Pers. MS. 

'" D. om. -0 (sic), but D.J. ins. va. 
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va Ifi pavan kuuishno barfi ayaffit* [aighask kardako' la yehOvu- 
nodo' mined va* yemalelfinedo* aigh vabdunam* va' hi vab- 
d any en]. 

(100) miin kerpu yezrimad avo valman r aharubo" hdm"* zar- 
ino vash* pedakinih zanih'" [aighasb*^ charaku bara yemalelun*']. 

(101) bara jeh T* I" yatiik^)" va'" mudako^'-kardar.'' 

[algh mindavam*" tapah] vabdunyen madam panahih'" burdar 
[aIgh panfihih vinas-karfino vabdunyen] miin valman'" rai'" mln- 
ishniu frfizo*' fravinedo^' chlgun abr niiin vato-shuok-gun" * so ; 
or read shutak-gun). 



' D.J. ay&fed (?); so the Parsi-Pers. (?). 

^ D. seems kirfakd (so), and also the Pers. MS.; but Ner. gives no 
sign ; D. ins. i before la. 
» D.J. * D.? ins. va. * Mf . (?) 

• D.J., vabdunam ; so M. and D.(?) and the Parsi-Pers.; om. Sp. mun. 
' So K.* (Sp.) in the erroneous mun. 

* D. ? ins. i., and D.J. ins. i after aharub6. ^* D.J. om. I after hom ; 
M.? ins. 

® D. ash., om. v-. 

'^ So M. (N. B.) zanih ; not zanishn : D.J. and others zanishnd. 

»^ D.J.. D. alghash:, K.* (Sp.) om. ash. '* So D.J. 

^3 So D.J., D. seem ; K.* (? Sp.) would seem jgh6 (?) I, but D.J. ins. a 
* va/ Sp.'s apparent -6 may be va. We may suspect D.J. to be j6h-I ; is 
it jehih ? 

** D.J. om. i, but may have * va ;' but D. seems * jeh-I i.' 

'* So D.J., D. '» D.J., D. * va' for 'V 

" So D.J., D. according to the gloss, which, however, may have been 
later and erroneous ; see Ner.*s ' mandatvam,' the gloss being brought 
into harmony by the negative. Following this, we should understand 
the form to be a correct Pahlavi reproduction for the root-form of the 
2iend word * maodhand.' In that case we might introduce a Ma ' on the 
authority of Ner.'s *na'; but it is the more rational to accept the Pah- 
lavi word in an evil sense just here, like its original : see the second 
gl. The Pers. MS. translates kharab-kar4ar ; and the Pahlavi Pazand 
Gl. understands the same. 

*^ D,J. seems mindavamich or -af (?): was it an awkward mindavam-I, 
so D.J. might seem to some to be tapah -I. 

^» D. om. 1. «« So D.; D.J., K.* (Sp.) and or av6, om. rai. 

^' So M. and D.J., D ; D.J. also ins. va(?). Spiegel's form puhal seems 
improbable in view of the original text ; see also Ner. who gives no 
sign in that direction ; the Parsi-Pers. has fraz pravined (text). 

" One might restore this shattered word on the model of Y. xix. 8, 
and the original Zend^ as shutak-gun ; Ner.'s * saritam ' shows that a 
Pahlavi form of the Zend word must be meant. Strictly the word at 
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(102) mun araato' kerp5 yazrfinado av(5'' valnian aharfibo hoin 
i zarliio' ash* pedaklnih zauishnu* [aigh ash* charak' banl yomale- 
luii]. 

(103) amat min" valmanshau kerpo bara' yczriinad* avo val- 
maii r ahariib() horn J zarino*'' ash pCMlakmih zanishnu, [aigh 
chfirako" bara yemalelfin*"]. 

Y. xix. 8 is *8Utak,' so the Pers. MS., but the Pahl. letter for 8 some- 
times replaces one for sh, D.J. has what might be deciphered * va 
shudk-gun ' (or -kin6 (? sic), see shutem ; but with a consonant labial we 
should read va shav6k-gun ; D. has va savodd- (sic) vid ? or suddO), 
the *d' marked for savfikd ; Mf . seems siiOkd- (sic) or sav6k6- (sic). The 
Parsi-Pers. has vato sui. Aside from the original, one might read the 
MS. shucU. It translates bad sui. All obviously aim to imitate the 
shutem of the original. 
> So D.J., D., and Parsi-Pers. MS. 

* D. om. avfi ; not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 
■ D.J. ins. va (or -6 (?).); D. om. 

* So D. : D.J. seems to ins. va before pe<J-. 

* So D.J. 

^ D. om. *min valmanshan'; Ner. has asya. 

' D. ins. bara after kerpd ; Pers. MS. has zak in its Pahl. text ; om. 
the rest. 
® Mf .? has av6 ; D. om. I ; see the other places. 

* D. ins. 1. 

*® D. om. V- of vash, or * vash.' 

" So D. 

'* D.J. does not report this needless 103. 



The Text of an Archaic Tablet in the £. A. Soffman CoUee- 
Hon, — By Ellen Seton Oqden, of New York. 

In tlie sjtring of 1901, while a istiideiit in Scmitics at Biyn 
Mawr College, my attention was called by a footnote in Dr. 
Radau's' book, to a verj- archaic ISabylonian tablet in the £. A. 
Hoffman collection in the General Theological Seminary, Ne^' 
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of the inscription has shown it to be of exceptional antiquity 
and interest, the accompanying text is offered as a small contri- 
bution to the material for this period. 

The tablet, which, with five others, was purchased in 1898 
by Dean Hoffman, in Paris, and which forms part of a larger 
collection obtained in 189G, is of smooth black stone, 3% by 33^ 
in. in size, with convex sides, sloping from IJ^ in. at the center 
to % on the flat edges. The signs are clearly and strongly cut 
and the tablet itself in a perfect state of preservation. In the 
lower right hand case the bases of the signs are carried down 
over the edges, as though there were not room above. 



Interpretation of the Archaie Tablet of the E, A, Hoffman 
Collection, — JBv George A. Barton, Professor in Bryn 
Mawr Collefre, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

My attention was first called to this tahlet near the close of 
the year 1900. While niakinir a study of the archaic inscrip- 
tions whicli had been |>ublishe<l, I noticed the statement concern- 
ing this tablet in Radau's Kin^hj Buhijlnn'mn Hiatorif,^ It was 
evident that Radau had not read the tablet. Later, one of my 
pupils, Miss Ellen Seton Ogden, through the courtesy of the 
authorities of the Seminary, secured a copy, and we made con- 
siderable progress in its interpretation. In September of the 
present year I was permitted to collate the tablet again. This 
enal)led me to obtain a clearer impression of some of its most 
peculiar signs, and to establish the fact that at the bottom of 
Col. II, a circle like the ficjure 10 ha<l been cut by mistake and 
erased. 

Further study of the tablet has made it evident that it is 
almost identical with a tablet in Paris which is yet unpublished, 
but which Thureau-Dangin mentions in the i)reface to the >S*//>- 
pU'ini'iit of his Jii'cherchefi stir Vorif/}ii*f ife Vi-rriturt: cunt'ifonne^ 
designating it as y, and many of the signs of which he cites in 
the table which follows. When these signs and their location 
on tablet y are examined, they correspon<l to the signs of our 
tablet, column for column and line for line. When this Supph'- 
ment was published, in 1809, Thureau-Dangin had not i<lentified 
all these sigfus. 

In interpreting the tablet I have worked from the starting 
point furnished by the numbers. It is evident that the first of 
these gives the area of a field, and probable that those which 
follow give the dimensions of its various sides. This supposi- 
tion has j)roved correct. The tablet so far yielded up its mean- 
ing that I gave a tentative transliteration and translation of it 
in my Sketch of Sentitio Orhiins.'^ The tablet itself is of such 

* Radaus Early Babylonian History^ p. 18 n. and p. 321. 
- P. 213 n. 5. 
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interest to Babylonian palaeography as well as to histoiy that I 
venture to publish my version of it in connection with Miss 
Ogden's text, and to call attention to some of its most important 
palaeographical contributions to our knowledge. Unfortunately, 
the sign which designates the locality from which it comes I 
am unable to identify. The writing shows the document to be 
older than the Blau monuments, but later than the archaic 
inscriptions published last year by Father Scheil in his Te^*tes 
iifamiteA-seinitiqHes and the Recueil de fntrauji*,* Transcribed 
into the later Assyrian character it appears as on the opposite 
page. 

It reads thus: 

I. 1. IIIMY GANA DUK'-KA^ DIXGIR ?' KI* LAG'^ 

2. SAL-LAI/-TUR' 
II. 1. IIIMVIC:L URI'^-NI-A SIG LIK^-A 

2. IIIMVICL GAL PI NER-A DA'^-KU GFR DIM- 
MENA BABBAR NIX-A TAB BAR" (UMUN) 
III. 1. IIIMVIC E BABBAR LUG AB TAB BAR 

2. IIIMVICL IGI''' KUR IR^" DU" BAD LIK-A 

GAR' 'A 

3. GIR'" SAG". 

1. e., I. 1. "3005 Bur of a field of clay, to the god ? presented 

2. Sallaltur. II. 1. 36050 cubits on its Akkadward side, the 
lower (side), from the beginning; 2. 36050 cubits nmning along 
the breadth of the ziggurat of Shamash, the lady who pours 
forth brightness; III. 1. 36000 cubits (to) the temple of Sha- 
mash, the messenger of Ab, who pours forth briglitness, (i. e. 
Sin) ; 2. 36050 cubits before the mountain unto the abode of 
Ishtar (?), to the beginning; for making brick. 3. May he give 
strength, may he l)less." 

NOTES. 

^ This sign, written ^^>» was identified by Thureau-Dangin, Sup- 
pldment^ No. 879**'*. It is clearly a simple picture of an antique clay 

pot, originally in an upright position (\/), similar to that which is 

pictured twice in the archaic inscription published by Father Scheil in 
his Textes ^lamites-s^niitiques, p. 130, and in the Recueil de travaux, 

* One of them was repeated in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, zxii, 126 ff. 
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vol. xxii, p. 149 flf., and which I reproduced in JAOS.. vol. xxii, p. 126 flf. 
Ball, PSBA,^ vol. xiii, p. 374, had conjectured from the form which 
this sign assumes in the inscriptions of Gudea, that it was composed of 

two elements, t^< a vessel, and 7f, water. That view is now no 
longer defensible. 

The sign in later Babylonian always stands for ** pot" (see Brflnnow's 
lAst^ No. 5893), but pots were made of clay in the early times. Indeed, 
clay must have been employed for that long before it was employed 
for tablet writing, and in that early period it would be natural in writ- 
ing to use the sign to designate a clay bed, or field of clay. The con- 
text indicates that that is the case in this tablet. 

' This sign, ^ , Thureau-Dangin, SuppUment, No. SI?****, compares to 

^1^ . Miss Ogden first suggested the identification with t-*f , which I 

believe to be correct. Pf is afterward written ^ , (Thureau-Dan- 

gin's Textes chald^ens inediiSy No. 3, II, 6), and ^ , (Manishtu-irba. 

Stele, Face A, xiii, 2). and ^ , (Gudea, B. i, 8). From this latter 

form it is easy to see how the neo-Babylonian and Assyrian forms 
are derived. QA usually is the ideogram for a measure, which was 
the fractional part of a GUR or talent. Our tablet shows that the 
sign was originally the picture of a small vessel, which was, no doubt, 
used as a measure, and which was formed with a rounding bottom so 
as to be easily held in or on the palm of the hand, thus V • The sign 
seems to be here a phonetic complement. It is of interest to note how 
early the use of phonetic complements began. One occurs on the Blau 
monument B, 1. 2 (cf. JAOS. vol. xxii, p. 123). 
' On this sign I am as yet able to obtain no light. 

* The form of this sign is as archaic as any form of it yet discovered, 
except the form in which it appears on the tablet of Father Scheil 
referred to in n. 1. It indicates that this text is younger than that. 

* Cf. Dangin's Recherches Sup., No. 419. Delitzsch correctly explains 
its origin, Ursprung der Keilscliriftzeichen, 168 flf. 

« The identification of this sign is somewhat uncertain. Its form, 

i0>(l, resembles somewhat ]^"^>f , the form in which Gudea, (col. 

A, xviii, 20), writes ^^^ . I have with some hesitation identified it 

with that sign, which has in Sumerian the value LAL, and the mean- 
ings. ** lioney " and ** good." With this same sign I have also identified 
^J^y which occurs on Blau monument A, Rev., 1. 2 (cf. JAOS., vol. 
xxii, pp. 119, 120, and 122, n. 26). Was not the form of it in our pres- 
ent text a rude picture of a bee entering a hive, and the form on the 
Blau monument a variant, in which the hive is omitted, but the sting 
added ? 

' This sign, /// j| Q , Thureau-Dangin correctly identified in R. Sup., 

44. Delitzsch's view of the origin is confirmed. It is the picture of a 
court plus the motive for great. 

* This sign, ^^^. Thureau-Dangin does not identify (cf. his Sup- 
plement, No. 230»''*). He wavers between two or three possibilities. I 
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tentatively identify it with ^^gjw , \^L of Gudea (Dangin's 

R^cherchea, No. 117), and with the sign g^^^» which occurs in 

de Sarzec-Heuzey's D^couvertes. pi. l'^'*, in two or three different con- 
nections, ^y^^ffiar has the meaning **Akkad," which suits the con- 
nection in the tablet before us, and ** Urtu," a kind of plant, which 
satisfies the meaning in the various connections in which the sign 
occurs in the IMcouvertes. I would suggest that the sign in the 
form on this tablet is intended for a picture of the leaf of some plant, 
that it originally represented the plant, and that it was applied to 
Akkad because that plant grew there in abundance. 

•This sign is thus identified by Thureau-Dangin (Swp., No. 438). 1 
interpret it by Brfinnow, List, No. 11259. 

*®This sign, ^^, was identified by Thureau-Dangin (5??i/>., 539«"). 

It is evidently the pictiu-e of a hand with the thumb turned in. Hil- 
precht {OBI,, pt. ii, p. 40) and Delitzsch (Ursprung der Keilschrift- 
zeichen) regard the sign as the picture of an arm. That was evidently 
a later form of the sign, or possibly a variant of the one before us. 
That it was simply the picture of a hand in early times the sign before 
us proves. Here it is the right hand. In some cases it may have been 

the left hand ( ^^)), in which cases it would approximate closely in 
form to the picture of a wing ( V^^) in Blau monument B. This con- 
firms my identification of that sign as a variant of the sign for hand 
(J AGS., xxii, 124, n. 11). 

*• This sign, s i- , occurs also on Blau monuncient B. I was able, 
from its connection in the tablet now under discussion, to identify it, 

when at work on the Blau text, with ^ + rf- (cf. JAOS., vol. xxii, 

p. 134, n. 8), the latter occurring in Lugalzaggisi as L— » (cf. OBL, 87, 

I, 13). Our sign gives the latter in a more curved and archaic form. 
The first element is the sign for **two," and represented the concept 
** doubling'' or ** increasing,'' ''making abundant'* (cf. Delitzsch, 
Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, p. 47, n.). The second element 
represented the concept ** side," or ** that which is seen " (Delitzsch, op. 
cit., p. 141), and naturally came to express in connection with a heav- 
enly body, **disc," and then ** brilliance." In our text this sign is used 
to describe first the sun, and then the moon. There can, I think, be no 
doubt but that the identification is right. 

'^ The group of signs which begins at this point is most puzzling, 
and my rendering is tentatively put forward with much hesitation. I 
have puzzled much over what constitutes the first sign. Is the line at 

this point a case-divider, or is it, like the basal line of Ji l\\ in col. 

I, a portion of a sign which might be easily mistaken for a case-divi- 
der? After much hesitation this seems to me the more probable view. 

In that case the first sign is ^ . But what can this mean ? May 
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it not be a variant form of (3—*- , which a lexicographical tablet pub- 
lished in the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, pt. v (No. 81-7-27, 49), defines as ^f^" ? I tentatively so take 
it. Jh- stands for **eye," "face." etc., and seems in our tablet to 
have the meaning of ** before." 
^jU- is written in Dicouvertes, pi. 1^'% m the form Q- , and has 

usually been regarded as the picture of an eye. So Oppert, Expedition 
en MisopotamiCf ii, 64, Delitzsch, op, cit., Ill, and Ball, PSBA., xiii, 
96. Probably the sign did originate in attempts to picture the eye, but 
as in some cases (cf. JAOS,, xxii, 125, ''addition to n. 81"), it was 

represented in the earliest writing by various pictographs. (J- pic- 
tures the eye in one way, G— • in another. Perhaps the latter was 
conceived as representing the way in which a ray of light strikes the 
eye. Our sign, f , may have been intended to represent the arch 

of the eye and the line of the nose, and was probably not intended in 
the first instance to represent the eye, but the face, and so would nat- 
urally mean ** before." As the picture for eye was afterward used in 
the same meaning, it would be natural for it to supersede the other. 

^* This sign, [^ , I take to be an older form of {Jp» (cf. Thureau- 

DaDgin's B/^herches, No. 326), which appears in later Babylonian and 

Assyrian as t^ . S*" 260 ff. calls it a gunu of ^u (old Babylonian 

p» ), and Delitzsch (op, cit,^ 68) is probably right in accepting this 

as the explanation of the origin of [JJ^ . He is also right {ibid,^ p. 69) 

in the view that ^ is a picture of a peg or post. A log or tree was 

represented by CTS (later ^ ), and the log sharpened so as to stick 

in the ground represented the idea of "building," "making," or 
"doing," and the gunu of it, the idea of doing these things with energy 
or despatch. From this the sign came to represent rapid motion 
toward a thing, and then as a post-position to have the meaning 
"unto," the meaning which it has in our inscription. Kent has sug- 
gested (AJSL,f vol. xiii, 299 ff.) that the gu7iu signs were originally the 
picture of a hand. It is a suggestion which has much in its favor, but 
the form in which the sign occurs in our tablet gives the suggestion of 
the hand by five dots, which represent the five fingers. 

^•* This sign, (j9, is written ^ on tablet y (cf. Thureau-Dangin's 

Supplement f No. 23 1**'*). The French savant has not identified it. I 

take it to be an older form of ^J , later ^J& (cf. Thureau-Dangin's 

B&cherches, No. 233). It signified "mound," "abode," etc. Delitzsch 
(Ursprung der Keilschriffzeichen, 90 ff., and 156) explains the origin of 
this sign from the form which is used by Gudea(?), deriving it from 

4^^ , "court," plus the gunu signs. Perhaps Babylonian scribes 

understood it in this manner, but it seems clear to me that in the 
sign before us we have the diagram of a mound, dotted with dwellings. 



ing so that this sign would appear jJ . It was, I think, intended to 
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" This sign, ' V Y , I take to be an older form of ^^ , later 
g4-i{ (cf« Thureau-Dangin*s lUcherchea, No. 129), meaning "bricks," 

or *' to make bricks." These signs were once, as is well recognized, 
written perpendicularly. This very tablet was, perhaps, held in read- 

represent the arch of a brick kiln with the smoke from the kiln rising 
above. In the later form the smoke is omitted and part of another 
arch added. p^ 

^* This sign is very puzzling. Its form, c^v\ » ^^s apparently a pic- 
ture of the neck and head of an ass, probably the original of the later 
^Cr^' , which still later became {3||^ . Delitzach has called 

attention {op, dt, 146-149) to the fact that in the period between Lugal- 
zaggisi and Gudea there is quite a series of signs which are almost 
identical in form. Thus, in addition to the sign already given, we have 

equivalent to J^ , **foot" (cf. Dangin, Recherches, No. 




224), and in Manishtu-irba and Alu-usharshid ^g^^^ , equal to 

<^ (cf. ScheiPs Textes elamites-simitiquea^ pi. 1, col. I. 8. 8, and 
OBLf Nos. 5 and 6), **kis." Now Delitzsch finds the key to this group 
of signs in ^^, a hypothetical ground-form of "kis," which does 

indeed approach the form bfffte>, which the sign assumes as late as 

Gudea. Delitzsch explains this as the *'Urmotive" ^\ which desig- 
nated **mass," plus the gunu signs. This gives him the meaning kia- 
SatUy "host," from which he thinks the sign came to signify 

"strength." He further thinks ^^ was simply a variant of 

j^^ , and was applied to the feet because of their strength. Similarly 

he derives JHf^ from j^ plus ^ staff, assuming, apparently, 

that every ass had to be kicked and beaten. Now the scribes of a later 
time may have reasoned thus, and Delitzsch is possibly right in his 

explanation of ^JBS. , but as for the rest his explanation is too abstract 
to correspond to primitive ideas. ^S^** , the ancestor of the sign 

4^ , was, I believe, rightly explained by Houghton as long ago as 1878 

{TSBA,, vol. vi, 470 ff.) as originally a picture of the human foot with 
a sandal bound around the ankle. The sandal distinguished it from 

Cc^ = H^, which signified "stand," "go," etc. This sign might in 
time come to represent "strength" and the verb "to be strong." 
The sign ^ff^ is, I believe, a lineal descendant of the sign on the 
Hoffman tablet, which was originally the picture of the head and neck 
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of an ass. That, too, would naturally be used to represent the idea, ^' to 
be strong." Later, when the picture-writing had given way to linear 
writing, the forms of these three signs so nearly approximated one 
another that their functions were somewhat confused; hence the sign for 
** foot" displaced the sign for "ass " as a means of expressing the idea 
of strength On the confusion of one of these signs with still another 
during this period, cf. Thureau-Dangin, Supplement, pp. 11-15. This 
discussion will explain my reasons for the interpretation of the sign. 
The reason for translating this last case as a prayer is that the inscrip- 
tion of Lugalzaggisi {OBI., No. 8T;, inscription B. of Gudea, and those 
of many later kings have similar conclusions. 

*" This last sign, originally written in an upright position, y^r » is 
evidently the picture of the top of a palm tree. The sign for palm tree 
in the time of Lugalzaggisi was | | r- -^^/^ • Delitzsch explains this 

latter form as composed of three elements, [^== = Sig, ** favor ;" 
= fcjjf , "open," "distribute," and )>, = ^ , "people;" the 



whole meaning, "the tree which gives blessings to people" (cf. op, cit,, 
144 ff). Ball, on the other hand, regards the sign as the branch of a 
date palm to which a cone, such as are so often pictured on the monu- 
ments in the hands of winged beings, is being applied (cf. PSBA,, xvi, 
103). I was inclined, until within the last few weeks, to think Delitzsch 
right (cf. my Semitic Origins, 161), but his view seems to me now too 
abstract, and Ball's seems preferable. It is clear, however, that, as 
noted in at least three other cases, there was a struggle between two 
different forms in the early writing, one of which Anally displaced the 
other. The earlier form was the picture of a palm tree, such as we 
have on the Hoffman tablet ; the later represented the act of artificial 
fertilization of the palm. As I have shown in the Semitic Origins that 
the artificial fertilization of the date palm was of Semitic origin, it fol- 
lows that the picture of the palm which we have here is probably of 
Sumerian origin, while the variant form, which represented the fertili- 
zation, and which finally displaced the other, is of Semitic origin. I 

therefore identify the sign with i^ftflff , and interpret it as No. 7290 
of Brtlnnow's List. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the study of such inscrip- 
tions as this and the Blau monuments makes it evident that the nearer 
we push back to the beginnings of Babylonian writing the greater is 
the variety of sign-forms upon which we come. As long as the sign 
was a picture of an object the picture might be varied at the fancy of 
the scribe. When the pictures became conventionalized, there was a 
period of struggle between the various forms of the signs which 
resulted in the survival of the fittest. 



Creator gods.— ^y Crawford H. Toy, Professor in Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

According to Mr. Andrew Lang, the original high gods of 
all savage peoples are beiugs who had no beginning and do not 
die ; fathers of their people, patrons and guardians of morality 
for the tribe and for the individual. If, he says, in later times 
they show a lower character, it is because they have degenerated ; 
the original pure instinct of the savage has become tainted by 
the growth of animistic culture, and it has required ages for men 
to get back to the plane of their primal innocence and ethical 
clearsightedness. As such lower grades show themselves in all 
half civilized nations, his theory involves the supposition of a 
universal process of religious degeneration, and he does not 
shrink from the logical conclusion.- All the gods of the great 
nations, he maintains, have traversed this cycle of transforma- 
tions, first a degradation and then an elevation. As an interest- 
ing instance of the process he cites Jehovah, the god of the 
Hebrews. In the earliest Hebrew records Jehovah is an im- 
moral anthro})omorphic person, but undoubtedly, says Mr. Lang, 
he was at an earlier stage moral ; he had fallen from his high 
estate of the olden time when he was morally the equal of the 
Bushman Cagn and the Australian Daramulun and Baiame. No 
Hebrew or other Semitic ground for this statement is adduced 
or claimed by Mr. Lang, but in his mind it is demonstrated by 
the consideration that, if it were otherwise, the Hebrew theistic 
system would be inferior to that of all other primitive peoples. 
That is, he rests his construction of religious historj'^ on what he 
holds to be an established fact, namely, that all original creator 
gods are eternal and moral. The subsequent degeneration of 
these gods he ascribes to the influence of the animistic belief, a 
later growth, which, while it has given us as a precious posses- 
sion the doctrine of the soul, led the popular fancy at iirst into 
all manner of degrading customs of worship and repulsive stories 
of gods. The alleged facts of savage belief on which this super- 
structure is based have been criticized by several recent writers,* 

* Notably by Mr. Sidney Hartland, in Folklore, 1898. 
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and their details need not be repeated here. I wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two errors into which, as it seems to me, Mr. Lang 
has fallen in the interpretation of his evidence. 

One preliminary remark may be made. It has been said by 
eminent authorities that early religion has no connection with 

morals. This statement may mean that early morals are very 

» » » 

low, or that early gods take no account of the conduct of men ; 
the former of these propositions is to be taken with a "dis- 
tinguo," the latter is contrary to much that we know of early 
peoples. As to the first, it is generally held (and it is admitted 
by Mr. Lang) that the moral character of a god is that of his 
worshij)ers, so that from the ethical attributes of a deity we may 
infer the ethical ideas of the community at the time when these 
attributes are ascribed to the deity; if he be thought of as a 
person, he must have some sort of moral character, and this 
must be included in the religion of the time. As to the second 
proj)osition, it is difficult, from paucity of data, to bring con- 
vincing evidence on one side or the other. Even the remark- 
ably full and clear description of the Central Australians given 
by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen leaves much unexplained. These 
tribes do not api)ear to connect conduct with any su])erhuman 
being; but, on the one hand, they seem to have no religious 
worship of any kind, and indeed no gods; and, on the other 
hand, they have a definite system of moral conduct, so that, if 
they have gods, we cannot say that these do not take account 
of moral conduct. The question is well illustrated by the Old 
Testament records: if we looked only at the denunciations of 
the people by the j)roi)hets, we might conclude that the Israelit- 
ish religion of the time was quite divorced from morality, that 
the Yahweh of the pojjular faith cared for nothing but his per- 
quisites of sacrifice; yet we can hardly suppose this possible of 
a community that produced the prophets and the legal codes. 
AVe find generally in savage peoples that the marriage laws 
(which are usually strict) are under the j>r<)teotion of the gods. 
As far as the evidence goes, it cannot be said that the gods ever 
stand aloof from morality as it is understood in their communi- 

« 

ties.' Tlie (question of the sort of morality in vogue in any 
given place and time is one of prime importance. 

* Of the two sorts of service offered to the gods, the ritual and the 
moral, the former is apt to be more in evidence : the latter may easily 
be overlooked by the observer. 
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Mr. Lang has collected a large mass of material going to show 
that many early creator gods are morally ])ure and high. He has 
omitted certain other material that looks in a different direction, 
but there is an element of truth in what he savs: we do find 
good ethical ideas and customs in low tribes. What he fails to 
give due weight to is that this ethical element, embodied in the 
})erson of the god, rei)resents nothing more than the simple 
kindly instincts and social necessities of all communities. Man 
is born with certain impulses of sympathy, which he shares to 
some extent with the lower animals. These impulses, when not 
counterbalanced l)v the selfish instinct, lead him to treat his 
fellow-man or fellow-animal with kindness. The well-known 
stor^^ of Mungo Park is a good illustration of natural sympathy. 
Savage man is free from some of the comi)lications of civilized 
life — from the selfish impulses arising from the accumulation of 
personal j)roperty and from the innumerable obligations 8})ring- 
ing from multii)lied relations with fellow-men. This simplicity 
of savage life gives it such an air of innocence that some phil- 
osophers have held that civilization means declension in virtue. 
That is an unwarranted fancy, but doubtless the simple virtues 
exist among savages.' Further, as soon as society is organized, 
some rules respecting regard for life and property must be estab- 
lished. It is not strange that Mr. Lang's savages should have laws 
against murder, theft and infringement of marriage rights, and 
that the gods should be the guardians of the laws. And this is 
all that is involved in his contention regarding early moral 
creators. They embody the current morality, and that repre- 
sents the natural impulses of human beings." It may be added 
that the ' eternal ' character that he ascribes to early gods is of 
an equally simple nature. On this point the statements of 
savage theology are often vague : the creator may have had a 
beginning or he may not. AVhere he is conceived of as without 
beginning, this is due to the necessity of having some fixed 
point of starting. It is the negation of V)eginning and not the 
afiirmation of eternity. It is impossible to go back and back 



^ This remains true after the abstraction of probable or possible influ- 
ence from contact witli whites. 

' See, for example, the precepts of the Kurnai god, given by Howitr, 
in Jonm. Anthr. Inst., 1885, p. 313. 
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for ever — one must pause somewhere.' How a given tribe came 
to tix on a certain j)erson as the originator of the world, we 
cannot say; any such determination has been j)receded by a 
long period of which no records exist, and the conception of 
the creator is doubtless a relativelv late achievement. 

The view that the animistic cult has induced degeneration 
appears to rest on a confusion of ideas. Since the morality of 
the religion of any period is the morality of the community of 
the period, decadence in theistic concei)tions must mean deca- 
dence of society; but the theory of a universal social degenera- 
tion will hardly find favor even with Mr. Lang. Though it is 
far from being proved that mythology is a j)roduct of animistic 
belief, it is true that the morality assumed in early myths (and 
in later ones as well) is often inferior to that ascribed to the 
great gods. Theology and mythology rej)resent, to a certain 
extent, two distinct lines of thought, two currents, as Mr. Lang 
well puts it, flowing together through religion. Theology deals 
wuth the conduct of life, mythology with the construction of 
the world and of society. For this reason the latter j)ermit8 the 
j)lay of })opular fancy to an extent not generally possible in the 
former. Mythology is not religion but science — a distinction 
that Mr. Lang fails to make. When men approach the gods in 
worship, they think of them as the guardians of the existing 
socijil laws; when they undertake to account for the origin of 
things, tliey are unrestrained by moral law, and may give loose 
rein to the baser side of human nature. It is the difference 
Iwtween dealing with the present, for which men feel responsi- 
ble, and dealing with the past, for which tliey do not feel 
responsible. One example is found among the Central Aus- 
tralians, whose stories, of the ancestors (creators and social 
constructors) set at naught all the ethical customs that the 
people now observe with the utmost strictness. An example 
of a slightly different character is furnished by the extermina- 
tion law of Deuteronomy (ch. 13), and Joshua (chs. 6-11), 
which has in min<l a former vanished situation, and would 
probably have been impossible for the end of the seventh 

' This doubtless is the signification of the Central Australian Ungam- 
bikula, *'oiit of nothing" (Spencer and Gillen, Central Aiistralia, p. 
888), not, however, exactly ** self-existing," as Mr. Lang renders it 
(Making of Religion, p. xxi). 
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centiirv B. C. iu the kingdom of Judah. What the Israelites 
in the time of the conquest actually did to the Canaauites was 
far more humane than the policy ascribed by the later writers to 
Yah well ; but we should not call this a i)roof of ethical degen- 
eration. 

There is, however, another consideration, which has been 
well stated by Mr. Lang himself.* Myths often contain expres- 
sions of early usages and ideas that are condemned by a later 
age. Cannibal gods, for example, had their origin in a cannibal 
society, and polyandrous goddesses in a polyandrous society.' 
Stories of this sort continue for a long time to stand side by 
side with elevated conceptions of the character of the gods ; the 
examples are too well known to need citation. Here, again, 
we have not degeneration, but rather the opposite. It is the 
antagonism between the more advanced and the more backward 
circles of the community ; an antagonism that exists, so far as 
we know, everywhere and at all times. Some portion of the 
morally low mythical material reflects the usages of a former 
time. We cannot say which of the two lines of thought, the 
religious and the mythical, was the earlier. Probably they 
began at the same time ; the wish to account for the world was 
probably coeval with the impulse to enter into relations with 
the superhuman powers.' The fact suggests another point that 
Mr. Lang appears not to have had in mind. He has observed 
that in some cases, among savage tribes, morally low stories 
occur in conjunction with morally high conceptions of deities, 
and in these cases his explanation is degeneration. But the 
same fact appears in Homer, and the explanation is probably 
the same in the two cases. In Homer we easily recognize a 
fairly high moral conception with a background of low myths, 
and we assume that the Homeric i)eriod was preceded by a long 
period of barbarism. We have j)robably to assume a similar 
condition in the savage history known to us. But Mr. Lang 
appears to take it for granted that Daramulun, Baiame, and the 
rest are primitive, and he cannot account for their moral eleva- 



' In the first edition of his Mythy Ritual and Religioiu 
* See Barton, Semitic Origins, eh. 2. 

' There are facts that appear to militate against this view. The ques- 
tion is too large to be discussed here. 
VOL. xxni. 8 
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tioii except by the suj)position of a j)rimitive ethical intuitiou 
in the human soul. Now, from the point of view of theism, 
human nature is a divine revelation, and human thought a 
divine intuition, and so far he is right; but he apparently 
wishes to see in high savage morality a full-grown intuitiou 
independent of the ordinary' processes of human growth. Hi8 
hypothesis involves the supposition of a full-grown social order, 
since the ethical laws to which he refers relate mainlv to the 
constitution of societv. He forsrets that a hundred millenniums 
of human experience lie behind the gods of the lowest tribes we 
know. In this space of time there is room for any development 
that w^e can conceive, and there is a jiossible explanation of the 
ethical differences between mythology and religion. 

In another i»oint Mr. Lang's concej)tion of religious historj*- 
seems to be not well thought out. In the first place, he is 
under a misconception in supposing that he stands alone in the 
view that a god is not necessarily a development out of a 
ghost or a beast, but may have been originally thought of as a 
man-like being; others have held this view.' Thus he siKjnds 
much time in assailing a position that is by no means the reign- 
ing one, and he seems to suj)pose that in refuting it he is over- 
throwing the argument for a gradual development of the idea 
of a god. He makes the mistake of parcelling off the genealo- 
gies of superhuman beings too sharply. All spirits, according 
to him, come from ghosts, and all high gods from man's j)rimi- 
tive intuition of an exalted person who is creator and father. 
But, with our ignorance of early human history, it is impossible 
to rest in this smooth and simple division. If we had records 
of savage history for some thousands or nu'^riads of years, we 
might venture to frame a definite theory of theogony ; as a mat- 
ter of fact, our knowledge of this history extends over only two 
hundred or three hundred vears at most, and even in this short 
space it is most meagre. Moreover, such knowledge as we have 
of the history of human ideas an<l customs leads us to suppose 
that every idea or custom is complex, and has reached its existing 
form by the convergence of many lines of thought and experi- 
ment. It is not possible to say whether man began by deifying 
beasts or inanimate objects or human beings or ghosts or bv 



' Among them Mr. Hartland. 
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imagiuing great superluiman man-like beings as the authors of all 
things. There are facts that may be adduced in favor of all 
these hypotheses. Who can tell by what devious routes early man 
reached well-defined conceptions of the unseen Powers ? We 
have to content ourselves with chronicling the earliest facts we 
can find, and awaiting the discovery of new facts that may 
throw light on the problem. 

Mr. Lang attaches great importance to the fact that in many 
cases the "high gods" of savages are not approached with 
sacrifices and offerings, and, as he thinks, were never so wor- 
shiped. . Such propitiation was reserved, he holds, for the 
undignified greedy spirits of ancestors and similar inferior 
supernatural beings. It is j)ossible that certain gods have never 
been mollified by gifts or importuned for blessings ; but in the 
nature of the case it is impossible for us to determine whether 
or not this is true. The memory of savages reaches back to no 
remote period, and what the original custom was they cannot 
tell. Possibly many ancient gods shared the fortunes of the 
Zulu Unkulunkulu,* who lived so long ago that the recollection 
of him had become dim, and the people's interest turned to their 
ancestral ghosts. With such changes in popular cults we may 
compare the Babylonian and Greek succession of divine dynas- 
ties, in which the somewhat vague figures of Heaven and Earth 
yield to nearer and more human deities. And in fact the savage 
Supreme Beings, described by Mr. Lang, commonly dwell in 
Heaven, and are more or less removed from the passions and the 
affairs of men. On the other hand, such creators or construc- 
tors as (according to Spencer and Gillen) the Central Australians 
recognized were decidedly human in their purposes, plans and 
modes of action, and neither to them nor to the spirits of the 
dead were gifts offered. These people seem to have no social 
relations proper with superhuman or extrahuman beings; they 
believe that their world was made or shaped by such beings, 
but, for themselves, they are satisfied to live their lives with 
such social regulations as have been devised by them in the 
course of ages. They are very nearly in the position of cer- 
tain circles of our own time, who hold that the world was made, 
but see no advantage in entering into relations with the maker. 

' As described in Callaway's Amazulu, 
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In this ease, as in many others, modern thought, by philosoj)lii- 
eal refleetion, has reached a conclusion not substantially diflFer- 
ent from that held vaguely by savages. AVe are unable to say 
whether or not the present creed of these Australians has always 
been held by them. If they once paid worship to the creator- 
ancestors, then some process has gone on in their history of 
which we know nothing. If they have never })aid worship, 
they may represent an early sub-religious stage, possibly exist- 
ing at some time everywhere, in which no social bonds united 
man to the extrahuman powers whose existence he vaguely 
recognized. Out of such unworshiped j)owers may have come, 
in the course of time, the distincter moral figures to 'whom no 
worship was offered. It is not improbable that there were dif- 
ferent lines of development among different savage tribes, just 
as there have been among civilized peoples. We cannot explain 
how it was that the Indians and the Iranians, starting (as apj)ar- 
ently they did) from the same body of beliefs, followed diverse 
paths, or how it was that both of these groups differed relig- 
iously so greatly from the Chinese. There appear to be initial 
and fundamental differences between the various savage systems 
of thought, and these, as well as their resemblances (in totemism, 
taboo, etc.), must be studied. 

In regard to the relation, as to their origins, between s])irits 
and man-like gods, one obvious point is not always had in mind. 
There may be such gods that never were si)irits, but the rise of 
a god from a spirit is by no means inconceivable. Mr. Lang 
and others sometimes speak of spirits as if they M'ere regarded 
by savages as immaterial. We know, however, that they are 
supposed to have bodies, real, though of a peculiar character, 
not subject to the ordinary laws of human bodies: they move 
ra})idly through air or water or solid earth, may assume differ- 
ent shapes or become invisil)le, yet eat, drink and sleep as 
human beings do. Now Ea, Indra, Zeus and Yahweh have just 
such bodies, and, so far as corjioreal form is concerned, might 
once have been spirits. Nor is there any difficulty in su)>posing 
that out of a mass of spirits one might in time be clothed with 
moral qualities and supreme dominion ;' and it is not necessary 

* Professor Hopkins calls my attention to the fact that the Lord- 
Spirit of Yoga philosophy is at first just such a being— a separate spirit, 
morally superior to other independent spirits. 
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to hold that moral gods arose always out of the same primeval 
form. There are facts that seem to be more easily explained 
by the supposition of a difference of origin between gods and 
spirits. In the old Hebrew system the angels (ancient gods) are 
kept distinct from the spirits ; and the Chinese, Hindu, Greek and 
Hawaiian ancestral spirits form a class by themselves apart from 
the gods. On the other hand, the two classes, gods and spirits, 
are often identical in functions and powers : the god of plague 
is not to be distinguished in this regard from the spirit of dis- 
ease ; the Hebrew spirits sit in the divine council just as the 
angels do. Doubtless these civilized mythologies belong to a 
relatively late period, and presuppose a long preceding history ; 
but there seems to be no good reason why the same fundamental 
ideas should not be found in widely separated ages of religious 
growth . 

Sacrifice and animism are not certainly or necessarily coeval, 
and they do not imply religious declension. The beginnings of 
the sacrificial custom are not known to us, and we must beware 
of constructing the religious history of man from the few and 
uncertain reports we have received of savage beliefs. These 
beliefs have not yet been properly examined. When we have 
good opportunity to test the accounts of travelers we frequently 
find occasion to doubt their correctness. We criticise them 
from our several points of view ; Mr. Tylor objects to one thing, 
Mr. Lang to another. Much contempt has been expressed for 
the reports made by travelers to the effect that certain tribes had 
no religious beliefs or usages ; now, it seems, it may be neces- 
sary to guard against crediting savages with too much religion. 
But, whatever may turn out to be the truth on this point, we 
have to recognize the fact that sacrifice is connected with that 
sense of intimate relations between gods and men that has been 
the starting-point of the higher religions. Sacrifice has its mer- 
cenary non-moral side, and doubtless represents a religious con- 
ception inferior in certain regards to simjjle reverence for a just 
and lovinu: deity. But it has its roots in human nature, and 
is an advance on a system in whicli the gods have nothing to do 
with liunuin life. 



liernarks (m the Ilehrew Tewt of Ben-Siva. — By Crawford 
H. Tor, Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

About two thinls of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira have now 
been discovered (most of chapters 3-1(3, 30-32, 35-51, and parts 
of other chapters) — enough to justify a provisional opinion as to 
its character. The heated discussions of the hist five vears 
appear to have ceased, and a consensus of judgment is gradually 
being reached. The view is gaining ground that the fragments 
discovered represent a genuine Hebrew text, but a very corrupt 
one — a text that has passed through many hands, has suffered a 
varietv of fortunes, and only to a limited extent furthers the 
reconstruction of the original book.' The hypothesis that the 
Hebrew text, as a whole, is a retranslation from the Syriae or 
from the (jreek or from both these, can hanllv be maintained. 
The oi)posite view is suj)ported by the following facts: (1) In a 
number of cases the Hebrew is obviously independent of the 
Versions,^ and sometimes enaV)les us to explain the erroneous 
readings of the latter.* i^l) While there is often agreement 
between the Hebrew and one or both of the Versions, the agree- 
ment is so irregularly distributed (the Hebrew inclining now to 
the Greek, now to the Syriae, in the same paragraph and even in 
the same couplet), that to sui)pose the scribe to be a translator 
would be to credit him with a highly improbable catholicity or 
capriciousness, or with a still more improbable spirit of critical 
research. (3) In the majority of passages the style has the 
qualities of the old aphoristic literature — the condensation and 
the curtness (sometimes api)roaching obscurity) of Proverbs and 



* This view is held by Neubauer, Cowley, Schechter, Taylor, Driver, 
G. Margoliouth, Smend, Bacher, Konig, I. Levi, Noldeke, Schlatter, 
Ryssel, Houtsma, Abrahams, E. N. Adler, Tyler, and others. On the 
opposite side are D. S. Margoliouth, and perhaps Bickell, Gaster and 
others. 

* See, for example, 8. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 16, 9. 4, 11, 15, 10. 5, 7, 10, 17, 
18,23, 11.28. 

» As in 18. 32f., 19. 1, 20. 6, 36. 26. 
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Koheleth — a litorarv form that a late translator would not be 
likely to attempt or to attain. (4) The vocabulary' is so similar 
to that of the latest Old Testament writings that, after exclud- 
ing a few Syriasms and Arabisms and some obvious imitations of 
Old Testament passages, we cannot regard it as belonging to 
the period during which translations would probably have been 
made ; for such a period would almost certainly have betrayed 
itself bv its diction. 

In connection with the Aramaisms and Arabisms that occur 
in the Hebrew fragments the question arises : How far are these 
to be referred to the original Hebrew text, or to the earliest 
form of Hebrew text that can be fixed, or to the diction of later 
scribes ? 

First, as to the Aramaisms. The composition of the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira may be placed at about 190 B.C., at which time the 
current spoken Hebrew was probably largely contaminated with 
Aramaic words and expressions. The facts that Assyrian and 
Jewish officers of the time of Hezekiah were acquainted with 
Aramaic (2 Kgs. i8. '20), that Aramaic was the official language 
in the western provinces of the Persian empire, that Aramaeans 
were found in large numbers in the West, that portions of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel are written in Aramaic — all these show 
that this language had penetrated deep into the common speech 
of the Jewish territory. The Chronicler, writing in the third 
century, employs a number of Aramaisms, and many more occur 
in Koheleth, a book that may belong to the same period as Ben- 
Sira, or may be a century or more later. A comparison between 
these two shows some interesting resemblances and differences: 
they are alike in their free secular tone and spirit, both stand- 
ing to a certain extent outside of the theocratic circle of inter- 
ests: thev differ in the fact that Koheleth shows no interest in 
the sacred books, while Ben-Sira's piety leads him to preserve 
the traditional expressions and grammatical constructions of 
classical Hebrew; thus, he freely employs wa with the Imper- 
fect, while Koheleth has largely adopted we with the Perfect. 
It cannot be supposed that Chronicles, Koheleth and other late 
Biblical books exhaust the borrowed Aramaic vocabulary of the 
time: Ben-Sira mav have used manv words not found therein. 

When we come down to the second century of our era, the 
point to which we can probably trace the existing text of Ben- 
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Sira (as will be. shown below), the case is still stronger. Ara- 
maic was then the vernacular of the Jews, Ben-Sira's book was 
not guarded by canonical sacredness and an authoritative text, 
and scribes might naturally introduce Aramaic words and 
expressions. In the succeeding centuries, down to the probable 
date of the MSS. of our Ben-Sira fragments (the tenth or the 
eleventh century) Aramaic influence continued. The linguistic 
relations, it is true, were modified : after the Moslem conquest, 
in the middle of the seventh century, the Jews, especially in 
Babylonia, began to adopt Arabic as their language of inter- 
course; but thev continued to write in Aramaic or in Hebrew 
with a mixture of Aramaic (and Arabic), and the employment 
of Syriac terms by copyists would be natural. 

It thus appears that at no period in the history of the Hebrew 
text of Ben-Sira would it be strange to find that it contained 
Aramaic words. These might be of the Western dialect or of the 
Eastern ; but it is not always easy to draw the line between the 
two in Jewish writings, for the reason that in these writings both 
dialects were affected by Hebrew. Such a form as DDnj (BS. 
37. 19), if it be an Imperfect, is certainly Eastern; but it is dif- 
ficult to make such a distinction in the vocabularv\ 

The number of Aramaic words not found in Old Testament 
or in late Hebrew writinc^s is not js^reat. In addition to the one 
mentioned above (DDIIJ) the following appear to be Syriasms. 
In 3. 13, 3VJ^ is employed in the sense "forgive," in imitation 
of Syr. patT; 8. 11, mm, "dej^art," if it be the right reading, 
is not Hebrew ; but the word is, perhaps, miswriting of J^ffl » 
and the text appears to be in disorder; 6. 7, 13. lib, fVDJ, for 

which Saadia has HDO and HDJO; 12. 13, 39. 30, fCJ/ fl^n. 
"beasts of prey," Hebrew TniifTi H^n or pl^n 'H ; 30. 20c, 
fONJ "eunuch" is translation of Syr. J^ja^HO;^ 8. 1, n\ifp 
"hard, cruel;" 9. 18, ^T£j ^^ NB^O; 31. "^^ tS^pJ "stumble," 
cf. 41. 2c; 38. 2od, nV;rtr "discourses." iT3 (42. 12) 

* It is impossible to understand ?J3NJ here otherwise than in the 
sense of •* eunuch," and this sense is not Hebrew; the Hebrew word 

for '* eunuch '' is DHD • Arabic )Ji« JoL*flJI ^^wycl is " treasurer," and 
an Evvni'xoq might be a treasurer, or might be a •* trusted" person in any 
position ; but this fact does not warrant us in regarding •* eunuch '* as 
a Hebrew signification of Qf^J . 
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"among" (=riJ*D) is doubtful; it occurs in Pr. 8. 2, and may 
perhaps be regarded as a neohebraism. 

Very few Arabisms occur in the fragments. If the reading 

of 12/3 (ntrj; N*? r^\>^)i [r. nji] dji ye^i mjo*? naiD pN) 

be correct, IDJO must be taken as identical with Arabic ^^^kj^ 

— tlie word is not elsewhere found in Hebrew or Aramaic. The 
Versions, however, do not so understand it: Greek has ^8eA.cxti£ovri 
"persistent," apparently reading some form of fTlJ; Syriac has 
"Ip^P , apparently reading Piel or Hifil of mj . Smend, fol- 
lowed by Ryssel, emends to H^JO » translating: "there is no 
advantage for him who leaves wicked men in quiet." The 
objection to this reading is that it fails to bring out the point 
demanded by the connection, namely, the diverse results of giv- 
ing to the righteous and to the ungodly; thus, in v. 7: "give 
to the good and withhold from the bad." Failing of a better 
explanation, we shall have to suppose that a root njO "give" 
did exist in Hebrew, or that the form here used is an Arab- 
ism that came in to the Hebrew vocabulary not from late scribes 
(since Septuagint and Syriac had nearly these consonants), but 
at an early period. 

The stem T^T^ undoubtedly occurs (38. 1 and elsewhere) in 
the sense "create," a meaning found elsewhere only in Arabic. 
It is possible, therefore, that in Ben-Sira it is an Arabism, the 
insertion of an Arabic-speaking scribe ; a fact that would not be 
at all strange, since Arabic became the language of the Jews in 
the Moslem realm probably before the tenth century. Several 
scholars (Noldeke and 'others) hold, however, that the sense 
" create " may be good Hebrew. The stem has acquired sets of 
opposed meanings, on the one hand, "create," on the other 
hand, " perish," an<l both may be derived from an original sense 
"divide, measure, arrange." It is conceivable that the mean- 
ing "create" existed in Hebrew, and only by accident does not 
occur in the Hel>rew texts. Yet this cannot be said to be likely, 
and there is no difficulty in accepting the word as an Arabism. 

The participle JlpHtJ^O "shining" (50. 7) appears to be an 
Arabism. One may doubt the origin of njTl " have regard for, 
honor" (38. 1), a meaning that may come naturally from the 
common Old Testament sense "pasture, feed, take care of." 
The special sense "honor" may have come in under Arabic 
influence. 
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It is to be noted that, while there are almost certainly cases of 
translation from a Syriac text (notably in the acrostic, 51. 12- 
30), not all seeming cases of translation are to be so explained. 
As an illustration we may take 46. 20, in which the first couplet 
(speaking of Samuel) reads: *'an<l even after his death he 
allowed himself to be consulted, and declare<l to the king his 
wavs." Here the word "wavs'' does not asfree with the Old 
Testament narration and is obviously inai)propriate; the Greek, 
the Svriac and the Latin have "his end," which is what the 
connection demands; the Hebrew VD*n is a synonym of 
VnlmX, and this is a corrui)tion of IJl^nilN . As the Syriac 
has nnniNi it is natural to suppose (as Levi does) that the 
Hebrew is a translation of the incorrect Svriac form. But a 
Hebrew scribe with the Svriac before him would probablv have 
written the familiar Hebrew word ITIN «'in<l iiot "I^IT. The 
latter is more simply explained as a variation, by a Hebrew 
scribe, of Hebrew mN, which would be accounted for as a cor- 
ruption of the original Hebrew JinilN- 

The question arises, how far we can now estaV)lish the original 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. The answer must be, that it is not 
I)Ossible to fix the original as a whole. There are many passages 
in which there nee<l not be doubt as to the form, and there are 
many in which both form and meaning are <|uestionable. The 
most that can now be attenqjted is to establish a probable 
text of about the third century of our era. In general, our 
Hebrew fragments agree with the quotations in Saadia, and 
therefore may be taken to represent the current text of the tenth 
centuiy. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac Versions furnish a some- 
what corrupted text of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and 
the Talmud quotations appear to be in general accord with the 
unglossed Greek ((tb.). In the Hebrew and the Versions we 
have probably two generally independent lines of tradition; the 
one coming down chiefly or wholly through Palestinian and 
Babylonian Jews, the other coming chiefly through Alexandrian 
Jews and Christians. The former retained the original Hebrew, 
and there is no evidence that a Jewish Aramaic translation of it 
was made. The existence of the Hebrew was known to Jerome, 
but, instead of going to the original, he adopted the Old Latin 
Version without revision ; — a regrettable procedure, as a trans- 
lation by Jerome would have gone far to fix the text of the 
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fourth centuiy for us. As it is, the Old Latin offers a highly 
glossed text of about the third century, and this may be controlled 
in part by the Syriac and the unglossed Greek. Such comi)arison 
being made, we have in the Versions a text standing at the dis- 
tance of about four centuries from the original translation into 
Greek, and bearing the marks of scribal carelessness and revis- 
ion. The Svriac translator undoubtedlv exercises his editorial 
functions often freely, and it is not improbable that Ben-Sira's 
grandson took liberties with the text in the interests of Greek 
clearness and smoothness. The Hebrew, on its side, had suf- 
fered similar fortunes. In the third century it had been nearly 
five hundred years in the hands of scribes, and it would have 
been a miracle if it had escaped without additions, omissions, and 
corruptions. Our fragments are burdened with another long 
period (about four hundred years) of transmission ; yet, after 
eliminating obvious blunders of writing and arrangement, we 
mav conclude that their text is not very different from that 
known to the Talmudic writers, after this latter, in its turn, has 
been freed from excrescences. The result is that we reach two 
main text-records in the third century, one Hebrew and one 
Greek. When these are compared, it ai)pears that their agree- 
ments and disagreements are so involved that it is impossible to 
distinguish families of manuscripts in a strict sense. We are 
rather led to the conclusion that the constant activity of scribes 
throughout the Christian and Jewish worlds had produced a 
considerable variety of readings, and that these are distributed 
among the different groups according to laws with which we are 
not acquainted. For convenience's sake we distinguish two 
Greek types, one Syriac, and two or three Hebrew, but an 
archetypal text accounting for all these we are not yet able to 
construct. 
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The Collection of Oriental Antiquities at the United States 
National Museuvi. — By Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, U. S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

The beginnings of the Section of Oriental Antiquities at the 
National Museum were described bv Dr. Cvrus Adler in this 
JourtiiU^ vol. xiii, pp. ccci ff. Since then it has slowly but 
steadily grown, and though it is still in the "day of small 
things," it comprises sufficient material to be representative in 
its several divisions. 

The section is now officiallv divided into the "Division of 
Historic Archaeology" and the "Division of Historic Relig- 
ions," both forming a part of the "Department of Anthro- 
pology." 

The Division of Historic Archaeology occupies the two alcoves 
west of the Rotunda. The visitor's eye is attracted to them by 
the colossal composite figures of the human-headed winged lion 
and bull which guard the entrance to these compartments as 
they once guarded the entrance to the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings. Inside are installed the collections of Biblical, Assyro- 
Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittite anticpdties. The collection 
of Biblical antiquities includes casts of the monuments found on 
Palestinian soil, and some specimens of the geology" and flora of 
Palestine ; a collection of the musical instruments mentioned in 
the Bible; a series of the coins of Bible lands; a collection of 
the precious stones mentioned in the Bible; and objects belong- 
ing to modern life in the Orient, which serve to explain and 
illustrate many allusions in the Bible, such as a goatskin water- 
bag, millstones, kohl^ etc. The Bil>le itself is represented by a 
collection of facsimiles of manuscripts, and (dd and rare 
editions of the original texts, as well as by coi)ies of the most 
im])ortant ancient and modern translations. 

Of the Assyro-Babylonian objects may be mentioned, besides 
the composite figures referred to above, the l)lack obelisk of 
Shalmaneser II, the stele of Sargon II, found in Cyprus, the 
two Gudea figures from Telloh, Deluge tablets, a model of a 
Temple-Tower of Babel, made at the Museum after the descrip- 
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tions of the Temple-Tower of Borsippa, and a series of bas- 
reliefs. The most important recent accession from Me80])0tamia 
consists in a collection of Judaeo-Babylonian magic bowls, 
inscribed in Hebrew and Syriac respectively, and sixty seals 
which range in date from about 3,500 down to the Persian 
period. The National Museum now owns nearly a hundred 
Oriental seals and upward of three hundred flat casts of seals. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities, those connected with the 
funeral rites obviously form the principal part. There is a 
stately mummy well preserved in its original case. There are 
six finely wrought coffins, presented by the Egyptian govern- 
ment; besides funerary boxes, jars, scarabaei, tishahti figurines; 
a series of squeezes from the tomb of Taia ; facsimiles of Ani's 
and Anhai's papyri of the "Book of the Dead," etc. But also 
other objects, bearing on the religion, culture and history of the 
land of the Pharaohs, are not lacking. There are specimens of 
the geology and flora of Egypt, casts of the statues of some of 
the chief divinities and of the great historic rulers, such as 
Chefren, the builder of the second largest pyramid, Amenophis 
II, Seti and his great son Rameses II, Tirhakah, and others; 
also the facsimiles of the Rosetta Stone and the Canopus 
Decree. 

The monuments found in Asia Minor and North Svria and in 
part attributed to the Hittites, include, besides various divinities, 
composite figures, hunting scenes, etc., the colossal statue of 
Hadad and the torso of the statue of Panammu II, both of 
which bear " old- Aramaean " inscriptions. 

The Division of Historic Archaeology includes, besides two 
Persepolitan casts, a rare piece of mosaic, measuring about eight 
by six feet and representing a lion attacking a wild ass. This 
piece was taken from the floor of a temple of Astarte in Car- 
thage. Then the serpent column of Delphi, a cast of the bronze 
original now at Constantinople, which was dedicated by the 
confederate Greek cities to Apollo at Delphi after their victoiy 
over the Persian at Plataea (470 B. C), and is thus a relic 
commemorating the first struggle of the Greeks for liberty. and 
indei)endence. 

Leaving the Division of Historic Archaeology and returning 
to the Rotunda, two colossal images of Visnu and Buddha, 
which, for lack of other accommodations, are placed at the foot 
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of the staircase, beacon the visitor to the Division of Historic 
Religions in the southwest gallery. Here the collections of cere- 
monial objects of six religions have thus far found a home, in 
fourteen large cases, besides a number of small Kensington 
cases. The cases are built in compartments, or according to the 
alcove system, so that each individual religious collection may 
be viewed and studied separately, without intrusion from another 
one. 

The first two compartments are occupied by the collection of 
modern Jewish ceremonial objects. The collection is perhaps 
unrivaled in completeness and in artistic and historical value. 
It comprises curtains of the Holy Ark ; Torah scrolls with silver 
bells, breastplates and pointers ; Megilloth in revolving cases of 
wood and silver of rare workmanship ; manuscripts of prayer 
books ; lamps, phylacteries, pi*ayer-shawls, and other objects 
used in the service of the Synagogue. Then the objects used 
on feast days, such as the shofor^ lulah and ethrog^ etc., and 
especially a complete set for the semi-ritual Passover meal 
(seder). One case is given to objects used on special occasions, 
such as utensils of circumcision, marriage contracts, w^edding 
rings, a slaughtering knife, etc. Another case contains a series 
of embroideries and tapestries dej acting Bible narratives, as the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the worshiping of the golden calf, the fight 
of David and Goliath, etc. 

Judaism's daughter-religion, Mohammedanism, comes next, 
showing a model of a mosque, manuscripts of the Koran upon 
their inlaid stands, mosque lamps, flags and tablets, some of the 
equipment of pilgrims to Mecca, and the costumes and utensils 
of several of the Dervish orders. 

Graeco-Roman religious sentiments are illustrated by a set of 
statues and busts of the del maiores^ as well as niufore^i, and bas- 
reliefs which depict mythological scenes, as the battle of the 
gods with the Titans, etc. A collection of sepulchral and votive 
tablets allows a glimpse into the j)opular religious views and 
practices. 

Leaving this classic ground, the visitor is transferred in spirit 
to East Asia. There he first meets Brahmanism, which sways 
the millions of India. The collection comi)rises a set of marble 
images of the so-called trunurtl gods and their suites, of the 
avatars of Visnu and some of the minor divinities. Special 
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notice deserve two finely carved stone steles, representing 
Visnu and his retinue. Temple utensils, as lamps, vases, 
cruses, illustrate some of the Brahmanic religious customs. 
Caste-marks give oi)port unity for the explanation of the caste 
system, which plays such an important part in the religious, 
political and social life of India. The contemplative and ascetic 
element of Hinduism is illustrated by a series of models of 
Yogins and ascetics in various attitudes. 

Buddhism, the offspring of Brahmanism, is represented by a 
rich collection, filling two alcoves. There is any number of 
representations of Buddha, in bronze, stone, clam shells, and 
carved and lacquered wood, some of which have much art value. 
No less varied are the forms and attitudes. The (^diky?^ sage 
can be seen in the Burmese, Sinhalese, Japanese and Tibetan 
conceptions of him; sitting in meditation, preaching, blessing, 
and even reclining. The hierarchy is represented by several 
images of arhats and monks. The elaborate ritual of Buddliism 
is illustrated by a large collection of musical instruments, cruses, 
candlesticks, rosaries, prayer- wheels, dorjes (oajr<is), etc. ; while 
among the representations of Buddhist sacred edifices may be 
especially mentioned a magnificent model of the Wat Chang at 
Bangkok, Siam. One case is given up to the syncretistic and 
popular accretions to Buddhism in China and Japan. The 
sacred literature of Buddhism is represented by the Siamese 
edition of the Tripitaka^ presented by the King of Siam. 

Shintoism, the primitive national religion of Japan, which 
even now contests Buddhist supremacy in that country, is repre- 
sented by a collection of shrines and their contents, as the go-hei^ 
mirror, etc., and some votive tablets. 

A Korean sorcerer's outfit and a collection of amulets 
complete the exhibit of religious ceremonial objects in its 
present status. 

The National Museum also possesses a collection of objects 
belonging to Christian ceremonials, including some valuable 
icons, priests' vestments, croziers, altar coverings, chalices and 
other church paraphernalia, of the Eastern branch of the Church 
as well as of the Western. It is expected that in the near 
future a s])ecial alcove will be set aside for the exhibition of 
this collection. 



The Name of the Ferryman in the Deluge Tablets, — By Mr. 
S. H. Langdon, Columbia University, New York City. 

TuE name of the ferrj-man in the Deluge Tablets has had a 
varied history. It was first read by George Smith, Ur-Hamsi, 
giving syllabic value to the first sign and ideographic value to 
the second. In tlie translation of Smith's book into German, by 
Hermann Delitzsch, the same reading was followed. Sayce, in 
1880, read Nes-lfia, on the basis of a bilingual tablet which he says 
Pinches had discovered and which explained the sign JH, ur, 

as meaning Nesu, a young lion. Sayce was also the first to 
give the reading £a for ^^^ which he says is never written <^< 

with five heads, as George Smith reads (passim). No one 
besides Mr. Pinches has given any evidence of the reading Nesu 

for JTn . Sayce himself did not see the tablet ; it is not men- 
tioned in Brtlnnow's Syllabar^ nor by any other scholar. Sayce's 
reading has been followed by no other editor. 

Jensen, without comment, read Arad-£a in his Cosinoloyie^ 
1890. Jeremias in the same year, a little later, followed 
Jensen; and again two years later, in Roscher's Mythological 
Dictionary^ he read also Arad-!fia. 

Prof. Jastrow followed in 1898, reading Ardi-£a. The read- 
ing ardu for fPT has no warrant other than its being a syn- 
onym of amolu. The reading amelu for JT^ is certain. The 

only reading, therefore, warranted by known information is 
Amel-£a. 

The name of the boatman occurs six times in tablet X. , written 

always JT'T ^<< (ur followed by the sign with /b^rr heads). In 

tablet XI. the name occurs ten times, but the readings here do 

not agree. Column vi. lines 1 and 32 read ^^^, fi\Q heads; line 
14 of column vi, <«, three heads [Haupt's Texts]. The name 
of the boatman of the ark in the time of the Deluge is commonly 
read Puzur-Bel or Puzur Shadti-Rabti, "the one hidden from 
Bel ;" written ^ ^^^ J[r£ ^^ ^ . 

Now I mean to defend the following theses : 
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1. The original name of the boatman of the ark was Amel- 
Bel. 

2. This was changed to Puzur-Bel, for theological reasons, 
by the priests. 

3. The name was changed to Amel-fla by the same influence. 
It has been assumed on the basis of R. 44, 48c that the sign 

^^ with five heads, can be read ]fta; but this is based only on the 
reading Amel-fla for JT^ ^, that is, only in connection with 
this name. Now the readings ifta for ^^ and Bel for ^^^ are 
already clearly established. If, then, the popular name of the 
boatman in the original legend, Amol-Bel, with five heads, was 
changed to Amel-fla by the dropping of one head, it would not 
be unnatural for the reading Amel-fla to be given to the old 

way of writing, viz. JEf <<^, by the scholars who composed the 
syllabars. This would account for the mistaken reading in R. 
44, 48c, quoted by Brtinnow. The old reading Amel-Bel again 
occurs twice in Prof. Ilaupt's texts, which would prove either 
one of two things: (1) a cropping out of the traditional folk- 
name of the boatman, or (2) the giving of the name Am01-£a to 
the old reading without changing the reading itself. 

In tablet XI. the story is told of how Bel and other gods 
of the pantheon planned to destroy all men. £a foils the plot 
by causing a boathouse to be built, and saves at least three per- 
' sons, Sit-Napishtim and his wife, and Amel-£a the boatman. 
The storj' has been worked over by the priests. The accurate 
measurements of the ark, the rules for uttering incantations 
over the sick hero Gilgamish, the attributing of the deliverance 
of men to fla, the father of Marduk, patron deity of Babylon, 
all point to priestly influence working upon an original folk- 
legend of the destruction of the world by water. Sit-Napish- 
tim's father is also called Kidin-Marduk in tablet IX. line 6. 

In the plan of £a, Bel is deceived. The ark escapes his 
attention, it is literally "hidden from him" together with the 
voyagers, and thus fla preserves men. By a slight change of 
the last sign, the part Bel of the boatman's name is changed to 
15a. If then, as I have supp(»sed, the name was originally writ- 
ten JT'T ^^^ either of two things may have occurred: (1) Either 
the priests played upon the sign JT'T (as they had already upon 

the sign ^^) by using it as the last part of the epithet Puzur, 
VOL. xxui. 4 
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thus calling the boatman ' the one who was hidden from Bel ' ; or 
(2) Pu-Zu is to be read as an ideograph meaning, perhaps "pro- 
tection," and the translation of the lines would be, "To manage 
the ship I gave the boat together with its goods into the care 
of Amel-Bel the skipper." Col. ii. lines 38-39: 

a-na pi'/^i-i Sa tlip2^l ana [Pu-Zii] Arnel-J^el (amel) malahu, 

ekalhi at'ta'din a-di bu'Se-e-Su. 

This hypothesis accounts for the confusion of readings in 
tablet XI. , and tends to confirm the argument already set forth 
by Professor Jastrow for the arrangement of the story both in 
toto and in detail, by priests who desired to carry out certain 
ideas in the Epic of the Zodiac. 

The history of the word then would be : 

1. Popular name in the old legend, Amel-Bel Jrf ^^. 

2. Perhaps changed later under priestly influence to Puzur- 
Bel (written also with the epithet "shadA rabd " for Bel). 

3. Changed permanently to Amcl-£a JT^ 1^^, 

Weight is also given to the theory that ur was the original 
first part of the name, and was used purposely as the last part 

of Puzur; inasmuch as the form Jjii is rarely written in the 

construct with double u, and in the other case where puzru is 
used in a proper name (Puzur- Ashur), the construct state fs 
written with the usual form Pu-zur. 



Specifnens of the Popular Literature of Modern Abyssinia, 
— By Dr. Enno Littmann, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Among the popular works written in the modern Semitic 
languages of Abyssinia, there are many which are of interest to 
us, while some are even of considerable importanjce. I give 
here extracts from a few compositions of this nature, written in 
dialects of Northern Abvssinia. 

The first of these is a small book in the Tigrai language, 
entitled, " Story of the Journey of an Ethiopian from Ethiopia 
to Italy," which was printed in the year 1895 in Rome. It is a 
very simple and natural tale of an African who never had left 
his countiy before. Its scientific value is mainly philological, 
but it interests us also from a human standpoint. In order to 
give an idea of the style in which the author, Fesha Giorgis, 
writes, I translate the passage where he describes his departure 
(p. 0, 1. 10-24) ; adding, however, that in a few places the trans- 
lation is not absolutely'' certain : 

"Then I took leave of my friends and acquaintances. Some 
of them tried to keep me back(?), and some of them said unto 
me: 'You have been persuaded.' But I, having now decided 
to go, replied nothing to the talk of the people. And in the 
evening I started, according to the order of the major, to go to 
the steamer. And some of my friends accompanied me and 
came to the seashore, and there we took leave of one another. 
But when the separation took place, my nature trembled, and 
two of my friends began to weep together. When that hap- 
pened we embraeiMl each other again and I stepped into the boat. 
Until I reached the steamer, they stood on the seashore, to see 
me off. But I then, while turning my face towards them, until 
I came to the vessel, was not embarrassed. And when I had 
come on board the vessel, I waved to them with a white hand- 
kerchief. And thev went awav sad." 

Going on, he describes his experiences in the Red Sea, the 
Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, where he has a very rjueer and 
disai^reeable feeliiiLT, called with us sea-sickness; and rtnallv in 
Naples and Italy. 
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Of quite a diflFerent character are two collections of texts in 
the TigrO language, which are of great interest both for the 
history of the Semitic languages and for the history of Semitic 
thought and civilization. In the first place, a collection of 
tribal legends (Staminessagen) of the Tigre i)eople was published 
bv Dr. Conti Rossini, in the Journal of the Italian Asiatic 
Society, 1901, under the title, ''Tradizioni storiche dei Mensa." 
The reading of these texts reminds us strikingly of the tribal 
legends of the Israelitic clans in Canaan. Each tribe derives 
itself through 'a long line of ancestors from a heros eponynios, 
who in a manner is a personification of the tribe. This is 
shown also in an interesting way by a fact of grammar, as 
follows: two prominent tribes of the TigrO are Mensa' and 
Mary a, but their tribe heroes are Mense'av and Mtiyrav ; 
that is to say, the adjective form exj^ressing derivation or 
appurtenance is employed, just as though we had ^flDl* or 

♦SlpJ^ as names of i>ersons, instead of flpl* and DIpJ^*, in the 

Old Testament. The single heroes are then as usual brouglit 
into relation to each other as brothers, cousins, father and son, 
and so forth. "We see thus before our eves, and in a mainly 
Semitic people, a process in development which in a similar way 
took place many centuries ago in the Hebrew nation. Of course 
traditions more or less like these are spread over almost all the 
earth, and on the other hand it is a little dangerous to compare 
times so remote from one another, l^ut the Semitic character 
is so tenacious, and the elements of Semitic civilization, such as 
found for instance with the Bedouins, change so little in the 
course of time, that we are led to comparison wherever we find 
similar traces. 

As a specimen of the Tigre traditions I give here the story of 
Mense*ay and Mayray, the ancestors, or better, the representa- 
tives, of the ^[ensa' and Maryil : 

"Mense'ay and Mavray, without dividinir the estate of their 
father, left [their brothers] Tor 'ay and llazotay and went to 
llaigat. And after that, they went out from Ilaigat to spy out 
the land, saying: 'Which will be the best for us?,' [and they 
went! to Erota. And after they had tc^ne to Erotfi, ^[fivrfiy said 
unto Mense'fiv: 'In this Erota let us dwell, it is good.' And 
after that said Mense'ay : ' How can we dwell in this drousjht in 
preference to the two rainy seasons and the two harvests and the 
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two birth-times of the kiue, [which are in Haigat] ? ' So he went 
down [thither] with his brother. And after that the mule of 
Mayray strayed, after they had gone down to Haigat. And 
May ray and Mense'ay sought for the mule both of them 
together. And when they went after her, she was waiting for 
them in Erota. Mayray said unto his brother : * Thus hath the 
mule brought us again to our goal; let us dwell [here].' And as 
he did not yield to him, they parted. Mayray settled in Erota 
and Mense'ay returned to Haigat. And each of them in his 
place begat children and grew rich. And when Mense'ay 
longed for his brother, he went to see Mayray; and Mayray 
likewise longing for his brother, went to see Mense'ay ; and they 
met in Kadnat. And in the dark, each believing the other an 
enemy, they struck each other [with their lances]. But crying: 
' This is mv man, I am Mense'av I ' and: * This is mv man, I am 
Mayray ! ' they recognized each other, and embracing they 
expired together. And they were buried in Kadnat." The end 
of this story is based on the same element as the widespread 
legend of the two fighting brothers,' very closely related to that 
of the battle between father and son (Rustem and Zohrab, 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand)." 

The second of the Tigre collections is found in a manuscript 
sent to me this winter from Abyssinia containing 214 songs in 
the Tigre language. It is the first collection of any size of 
Semitic popular poetry, excepting those in the Arabic language. 
Like the ^'^ iJ'uran hen't ILnlhail^'*'' we might call this a d'urCDi 
welad Tlijre. The j>oems furnish ver^^ valuable material for 
linijuistic, metrical and ethnolocrical studies. The first texts in 
Tigre — the ti*anslation of the (rospel of St. Mark and of some 
Psalms, the Tradlzinai published by Conti Rossini, and also 
these poems — are all of them the fruit of the industrious zeal of 
the Swedish missionaries. 

Mr. Sun<lstroni, one of these energetic and in<lefatigable men, 
sent nie also an introduction in Tigre and Swedish to the first 



1 Cf. Eteokles and Polyneikes, Hildibrand and Asmund, and the 
Scotch ballad, *The twa Brothers' (Child, The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, No. 49). 

'^ Cf. the exhaustive treatment of these questions by Dr. Busse, Sagen- 
geschichtliches zum Hildebrandsliede, in Beitrdge zur Oeschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xxvi., Halle, 1900. 
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' poem, and copious notes in Swedish on the poem itself. Of 
introduction and poem I present here an English translation : 

After the death of a certain chieftain, named David, a quarrel 
arose about the leadership ; for the surviving son (Maham^mad) 
was said to be a weakling, whom they did not desire for a 
chieftain. It is a custom for the chieftain to have a special 
strong-sounding drum, at the sound of which all the male popu- 
lation of the village must gather at the council place, if any 
important matter is to be transacted. Without this drum no 
one can rule. Therefore the rival party succeeds, after some 
intrigues, in getting the chieftain's drum ; and, while the legiti- 
mate successor is sleeping, installs its man as chieftain, and the 
drum sounds. The son of David wakes up, seizes the formida- 
able sword Qattan, jumps over the enclosure of his house, and 
stands suddenly on the council i)lace. He cleaves the poor 
<lrummer with the flashing Qattan, and then turns around to the 
bard, who is just singing the praise of the newly installed chief. 
Death before his eyes, the bard now sings, to save his life, the 
following: sonur*. 

1. Xot shall be despised in songs this Mahammad, the son 

of Gadal. 
•^. His mother is not a slave, nor is his father a serf. 
;L His mother is the legitimate wife and a ]»rincess; his 

father is kinir and ruler. 

4. He is the offspring of P^ekak, the offsi)ring of Nawed; 

he takes tribute from the free as well as from the 
tributarv. 

« 

5. He is the offs])ring of Claudius, the offsj)ring of Theo- 

doros; he kee})s back warriors, horse and foot. 
(». He is the offs})ring of 'P^gel, the offs])ring of Ekked; the 
offspring of the strong owner of Qattan, [the precious 
sword]. 

7. He is the offspring of Gaweg, the offs])ring of Fekak; 

the offspring of the strong chief, whom all obey. 

8. He is a dark shouldered lion's whel]), no lynx nor liyjena. 
iK He is [like] an irritable camel, that clocs not alh>w his 

nose to be pierced. 
10. He is [like] a strong high-humped camel, that snorts 
wildlv. 
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1 1 . [Stroug] like Maf arrah's boat and like the firm house of 

Gaht fin's son. 

12. He is [like] the moon in the firmament; and [if he were] 

fiour on the millstone, 

13. Who could make it to bread and eat it ? It were a deadly 

poison. 



After the manuscript of the preceding had been sent in to the 
editors, I received a more complete version of this same poem, 
with more notes and a Tigrc-Swedish vocabulary by M. Sund- 
strom. An edition of this very valuable piece of work with a 
translation of the whole into German will soon be published. 



Notes 071 the Old Persian Inscriptions of Behisttin. — By 
Louis H. Gkay, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Bh. i. 66, vitfaibiS 'omnia.' 

One of the most difficult oruces in the Old Persian inscriptions 
is the passage Bh. i. 64-66, <utani niyoB^drayam karahya, ah!- 
(iariS f/aiOdmda maniyamdd ciBihiJ^Cd fyddt'S Gaumdta hya 
mar/uS adind. Two years ago, in AJPh.^ xxi. 16-18, I sug- 
gested as a translation of these words : * I restored to the people 
the servants (?), and the live-stock (?), and the real estate, and 
the private property (?), of which Gaumata the Magian had 
deprived them.' While the article mentioned was in press, a 
paper by Justi treating of the same passage appeared in 
ZDMG.. liii. 89-92. lie rendered the crux bv 'das Besitz- 
tum, die Dienerschaft, Hof und Ilaus nahm er ihnen.' He 
adopted the reading {h)ahddari§ instead of nhidariS^ with which 
I have been unable to agree, despite Rawlinson, JRAS^ 0,S,^ 
xii., p. ii., and he compared mdulycuu with the Cretan gloss of 
Ilesy Chios, /i,v<pa* ^v\ua, instead of YAv. nmdna^ GAv. d^rndnti 
(cf. AJPh,^ xxi. 17). Justi's conclusions were criticized by 
Foy, ZDMG., liv. :341-35d (cf. also A'Z., xxxvii. 551-553), 
who returned to the reading (d/iihfrlti, which he, however, like 
Spiegel,' connected with Ncav Persian d*fndon 'to pasture' and 
translated 'Weideland,' while he rendered )ndnlyam by 
'Gebaude.' After a renewed study of the passage and careful 
readinij of the contributions of Justi and Fov, I iind mvself still 
adherini^ to mv old view concernintr ahUtirts afiiddmdd mdnt- 
yrondd. With regard to the fourth word, read viBlhU by 
Weissbach and Bang, I have changed my exj)lanation mate- 
rially. 3Iy old rendering ']»rivate i»roperty(?),' AJPh,^ xxi. 
17-18, where former interpretations are eolleeted, is criticized by 
Foy, ZI)M(t.^ liv. 374, but his own diseussion of the word, 349- 
355, seems to me altogether untenable. From the /V^V/V*,^"c^^/ 
which Foy adopts instead of r'd^th"iA"C'"a he evolves v'{f')&^f/'is"' 
&''0d or v'\l)0'f/'fS"c"ii"'cO, i. e., v'{i)iyithlsiiOf('<:d or r'(;).^r7. 

* Bartholomae, Altiran. Wtb, » 1889, favors the same etymology. 
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hi$aCa$-dd^ ' Gesehlechtsgefolgschaft (das siiid: *'die Gofolgs- 
leute der adligen Hiiuser").' With a conjecture at once so bold 
and so unnecessary I cannot agree. 

I believe that the true reading and root-meaning of v^{i)$"ib*'- 
iS^'&'a is that which is adopted by Bartholomae, Grunclr, der 
iruH, PhlloL^ i. 226, viSaibUCd, This view I have already put 
forth in JAOIS,^ xxi. 181-182, when discussing the phrase hadd 
viOaiblS ba(/aibiS, which I believe to mean 'with all the gods.' 
Foy, 350, raises an objection to the form adopted by Barthol- 
omae and myself, but his remarks seem open to criticism. ' Vor 
allem spricht dagegen,'he writes, ' dass y'/da-, vUsa-, vHspa- "all" 
stets plene geschrieben ist und nur f)'{i)$' '^ Haus, Ilcimat, Gesch- 
lecht" in der Behistaninschrift stets defektiv. Da nun sonst 
keine andren Worter ausser Namen defektiv geschrieben werden, 
so muss im Anfang von v^&'b^lS"^ das Wort v*{i)6' "Haus, Ilei- 
mat, Geschlecht" stecken.' Why the orthography of the proper 
name ViStdspa^ to which Foy evidently alludes, cannot be 
called into service here, I do not see. The Behistun inscriptions 
shows the scriptio defectiva v'(i)Stdsp(i in all instances of the 
word (cf. Rawlinson, JRAS,^ 0,S,, x., pp. xl., Ixx.). Contrari- 
wise, in all other inscriptions (excepting the late text Art. Pers. 
a 19), namely, Dar. Pers. a 4, Dar. Pers. e 4, Dar. Elv. 19, 
NR. a 12, Sz. b 0, Art. 8us. a 3, we have the scriptio plena 
vH^tdspci throughout. In exactly the same way the Behistun 
text has the scriptio defecti^^ v'{i)$"i'b"tS"^ i. e., v'H^aibU^ while 
Dar. Pers. d 14, the only text other than the Behistun inscrip- 
tions where the word occurs unmutilated, shows the scriptio 
plena /;'/^'///'/^', i. e., vUOaibls, I have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in adopting Bartholomae's reading riOaibiS on the analogy 
furnished by the double orthography of the name of Ilystaspe.s. 

I now turn to the meaning and construction of the word. 
The rendering is fixed, I think, l>y the phrase' hadd viBulbiA 
bagaibis 'with all the gods,' Dar. Pers. d 14, 22, 24. It is 
plain, furthermore, from previous discussions of the passage, that 
vi^aibiMd is parallel in construction with abiOffriS f/aixf^dni(}d 



* Tiele, Oeschiedenis I'an den Oodsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 
1901, p. 361, maintained the old view still, as he wrote : * hadd bagaihiS 
vithibiS^ bedeuidt zeker 'met de goden van den stam/ of misschien 
* van het (konings-) huis." 



{ 
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iiundyamdd, Bartliolomae's earlier view, Ar, J'orsr/t,, ii. 104, 
that the word is an instrumental plural used as an accusative, is 
the one which I hold now as I held it in ray former paper (cf. 
also my explanation of the instrumental plural rmtddbtS as a 
nominative in xiv, raudahlSOakatd aha '14 davs were in course' 
and similar phrases, AJPh.^ xxi. 10). My 'ktthne und bequeme 
Annahme,' as Foy, 374, calls it, that the instrumental ])lural 
may be used as an accusative and nominative, is not without 
arguments in its favor. It seems to me almost impossible to 
deny that the Iranian possesses many other instances of this very 
usage. Collections of material on this subject may be found in 
IlUbschmann, Casushhre, 265-00, Sjuegel, I///, (i^., 428-429, 
Jackson, Av, (rratnm., ^944 (unpublished, read in proof- 
sheets). That these forms, e. g., Av. staotais, <hlnt{m srat$taiS, 
(fiUiHjit aiiydi$, tlain(in rlsjtai^, i<afdfSy ca7:hjdi$, are real instru- 
mentals' and not, as Johannes Schmidt, I^lamlhUxJ,, 259-275, 
argued, form§ with a nominative-accusative neuter plural sullix 
-7^ seems clear for several reasons. First, not only neuters but 
masculines are found in this construction, e. g., ,n*afi<trdi$, aziU 
ihlti, adzrih't^. Second, Schmidt himself, 272-273, admits that 
such a formation in -'d is unknown outside the Iranian, Third, 
the instrumental plural used as nominative-accusative agrees 
with the use of the instrumental singular as nominative (cf. 
('aland, KZ., xxxi. 259-201, Goldner, ibid., 319-323, iJarthol- 
(►mae, Sprnvltymrli.^ ii. 124-125, (rrmnfr. ihr Iran, Philol,, i. 
134, Jackson, Ai\ (irainm.^ $} 945 [unpublished]). Fourth, the 
syntactic usage may, I l»elieve, be ex])lained more easily than 
Delbriick, VyL Synt., i. 232-233, seems to think. 

For the use of the instrumental singular as nomiiuitive, Bar- 
tholomae, SprarftytHrh., ii. 124-125, has, in my opinion, found 
the correct exj)lanation. Other Indo-Germanic dialects offer 
parallels for the emi)loyment of the instrumental as accusative. 
The germ of the usage in Iranian is to be found in such }»hrases 
as Vd. 6. 49, kva na)\nn irlstatn^nn fiz(fihls Imrdaai ahura inazila 
kna jifdaOdma 'where bear we the bones of dead men, () Ahura 
Mazda, where dei)osit them?', Vd. 4. 5, Oris sfffd/j^ haha-viSinajni 

' The instrumental plural seems to be used at least once in the GdOas 
as a nominative, Ys. 28. 2, Ciyaptd asdt hadd ydis rapanto daidlt x'df*re, 
* boons in accordance with righteousness which are to place the rejoic- 
ing ones in glory.' The passage is not, however, altogether certain. 
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)}(n\nn nahdn(fZ(l'iSt<nKjm 2^ora'h(iraitl 'he brings- three hundred 
like penalties to the nearest kin." From phrases like these 
comes the later complete equivalence of instrumental and accus- 
ative, e. g., Ys. 55. 1, v'i^j>fl <jatBff{<da fancas<}a azfhh'iSOa vStan- 
rfscff k^/trpaAda t'tvl^'isda haohnaCa iirvan<iin(^a fruvifs'imC'd pairlda 
ihnldmah't ffCff vaeh(u^ntnah'i ' all creatures and l)odies and bones 
and frames and forms and power and intellects and soul and 
fravashi we both exalt and proclaim,' Yt. 8. 33, act asff avi 
Soidrfi avi karh'^m i/atS hapta 'over seats, over abodes, over 
the seven zones.' The Slavic and Germanic dialects offer 
close parallels to this usage. Slavic especially employs the 
instrumental of means with verbs of motion used intransitively 
which take the accusative when thev are transitive. Thus we 
have Old Church Slav. v\si )ior<Hlfi virze A'ahtf^hihi/u 'omnis 
j)0pulu8 jecit lapidil)us' beside vritzi kaitietn na ^{(j ^rov XlBov 
iw avry jSoAcrw.' The usage is less common in Germanic, 
although instances are not lacking in Gothic, Old Korse, and 
Anglo-Saxon, e. g., Goth. Kniraia'piiti ivnua at as pannaa weina 
(jarthi^ W£c/3aXov airrov t^iji tov a/xwcAwvo?/ Mark 12. 8 beside 
^itinnirpanilans iaa at as pa/aaia aaeinafjanhi^ Luke 20. 15. 
Examples of the use of the instrumental besi<le the accusative 
are found also in Greek and in Sanskrit. For further literature 
and examples I may refer to Delbrilck, V(fL ^Si/ftt,^ i. 257-260, 
Audouin, iPecluadsaa Jans hs laagais indft-earcq^eeaaes^ 19, 85— 
86, 179, 273-274, 371, Miklosich, !>/. Graawt,, iv. 695-700. 
It seems to me, therefore, that we are fairly entitled to assume 
that the functions of the instrumental of means approximated 
those of the accusative of the direct object in connection with 
certain verbs in Iranian as well as in Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, 
and Slavic, and that by analogical extension the instrumental 
was frequently substituted for the accusative both in Old Per- 
sian and in Avestan. The syntactic usage which I here ])resup- 
j)Ose does not, therefore, rest merely on its likeness to that of 
the Avesta, where corru])t transmission of text may frequently 
be a source of seeminsr abnormalitv in svntax, but on the broader 
basis of comj)arison with other dialect-groups of Indo-Gennanic. 
I also regard i^iBaihls^ for reasons stated above, as meaning 

' I purposely omit instances of the accusative after /y/6ar as being too 
frequent to require notice. 
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'all," and I accordingly now render Bh. i. fjrMiO, 'I restored 
to the people the servants(?) and the live-stock (?) and the real 
estate and all things(?) of which Gainnfita the Magian had 
deprived them.' 

Old Persian tuvam kd : Doric kq. 

The phrase tuvmn kd is found five times in Old Persian, Bh. 
iv. 37, 41, 67, 70, 87. Its Babylonian equivalent is tnannu alia 
'quisque tu,' Bh. 105, while the New Susian has '"/</ '"akka 'tu 
qui,' Bh. iii. 63-64, 66, 83, 84, 94. The old explanation of ka 
as a vocative singular masculine (e. g., Spiegel, Keilhischr,^^ 
213) can hardly be maintained, and Kern's view in Caland, 
Syttt. (Itr J^'o/i,, 47, that kd . . . ht/a is the Old Persian equiva- 
lent of Sanskrit i/a/j ki(<;clt, seems equally untenable. Barthol- 
omae, LiteratHrbl, f. or PhlL, i. 17, Grnnilr. (hr Iran, PhiloL^ 
i. 235, is on the right track when he regards kd as a particle. 
On the other hand, it does not seem to me that xa is equivalent 
in meaning to yc or is even a mere interjection as he has sug- 
gested. The Old Persian word is rather to be compared with 
what I regard as its exact correspondent in Greek, Doric jca, 
Indo-Germanie *y<2 (cf. Brugmann, (rr. ^r>'.% 543-544). A few 
examples will be sufficient to show^ that xa has, sometimes at 
least, a generalizing force. Theok. xi. 49, ns xa ruivSc doXoo-ouv 
kKinv Kol Kvfjuoid* €\oLTo; xviii. 57—58, v€Vfi€$a KafXfA€s cs opSpov, iir€L Ka 
wparos doi36s ii cvva? KcAaSrycrj; aKio^cav evrpixo. Sct/oav or Arist. 
Ac/iff m, 799, A. tC ^iaOuL /ioXtcrra ; M. wdvff a Ka St&fs. I therefore 
think that such a i)hrase as ttnuon kd .rsdi/aOlyn hya aparaiu ft/iy, 
Bh. iv. 37, should be translated, 'thou whosoever shalt be king 
hereafter.' 

Bh. iv. 44 : RV. ii. 17. 7. 

Weissbach-Bang's reading Anr(iitiaz\*liyii^ ^'"//'//<' i" ^^^i* iv. 
44 is very doubtful. Rawlinson's cojn' (cf. also JRAS,^ 0,S,, 
X. p. lix.) has merely Annitiuiz[ifd\ and a blank si)ace. On this 

^ Old Persian ri'^a is to be compared with Old Church Slav. vls\, Lithua- 
nian visan, Indo-Germanic *nik'0-, wliile i still hold to my former 
explanation of Old Persian visa beside visjya, Indo-Germanic ^niic-ua- 
as due to 8p>s{8) [AJPlu, xxi. 7, see now Salemann, Grundr. der iran. 
PhiloLy i. 263). With tlie view of Foy, KZ., xxxvii. 538, that visa is 
from Indo-Germanic *niS'ko-^ I am quite unable to agree. 
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he remarks, xii., p. vi., *The word between Aurmnaz(l<^i and 
yathd is certainly either maiyiyn or taiyiya^ the initial charac- 
ter being the only one subject to doubt.' Spiegel reads accord- 
ingly A\iram(tz\fla\ taiyiya, Fr. Mttller, on the other hand, 
WZKM,^ i. 59-62, preferred A^(rnm(iz\(la] maiyiya. Neither 
the New Susian nor the Babylonian texts help us here. The 
BaV^ylonian issii (Bh. 98) would seem to point to vpasta or ?(/><7«- 
tam in the Old Persian version, but according to Rawlinson's 
copy there is no room for such an insertion. On the other hand, 
the New Susian text (Bh. iii. 68) does not here contain jnktu^ the 
equivalent of vpastd. Perhaps the UrmnaSta-ra of the Susian 
tablet would lead us to infer some such form as the Avramaz- 
iliya adopted by Weissbach-Bang (cf. also Weissbach, Achd- 
fuenidenhischr. zireif, Art^ 53-54, Oppert, Le peuple .... cfes 
3[^(hs^ 56-57, and against this Foy, ZI)M(t,^ Iii. 565, whose 
suggestions, however, both here and in A'Z., xxxvii. 539, I am 
quite unable to accept). In my own judgment it is possible to 
retain unchanged the reading of Rawlinson, especially since the 
Babvlonian and New Susian versions do not exactly coincide in 
the passage under discussion.* IMy own suggested reading of 
the text is anramaz\d ^inn^ , iy^vy^,\ i. e., nnra7n(iz[flam iyoiy]. 
This preserves exactly Rawlinson's final results, it may be 
explained grammatically, and it seems to keep the general sense 
demanded both by the context and, apparently, by the Babylo- 
nian and New Susian versions. In my view iyaiy is the first 
singular middle of i *to go,' where the termination is the same 
as in the imperfect (cf. for the present GAv. ilade *I place,' 
YAv. dathff^ Skt. (tndhe^ and for the imperfect Old Persian 
nvahaiy 'I carried,' Av. hah*e 'I bore,' Skt. avahe 'I carried'). 
The passage (unumiazdiim iy(ny yoOa trmi haSiyam 7taiy dKruy- 
tinn then signifies, ' I betake myself to Ormazd as this is true, 
not false,' or, more freely, 'I call Ormazd to witness that this is 
true, not false." If the reading and interpretation here sug- 
gested be possible, there is an interesting ])arallel in RV. ii. 17. 

1 Several other instances of slight divergence in the different versions 
of the Achaemenian inscriptions are too well known to require recapit- 
ulation here (cf. Weissbach, Chrundr. der iran, PhUoL,, ii. 73-74). 

• My previous rendering, JAOS, xxii. 172, should be changed 
accordingly. I still think it just possible, however, that yaOd here 
introduces a clause of indirect discourse. 
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7a which shouhl be cited in this connection. The Vedic pas- 
sage in question contains the sole instance thus far noted of the 
first singular middle of i in Sanskrit. The line is as follows: 
amajflr hui pitroh mr/i satt smndndd d sdihiaas tvdm ii/e bhd- 
gam 'as a girl maturing at home dwelling with her parents, 
from the joint abode I l>etake myself to thee for weal.' The 
words tx^dnt, iyt hhayaiu^ which are important for the suggested 
reading of the Old Persian passage, are thus glossed by Sayana : 
stotdh(un bhfff/am bhajamt/uih tlhanaih tvdtn iye . . . tvdm ydce, 
I see no very great semantic difficulties in a development of 
meaning from ' I go, betake myself, to Ormazd ' to a practical 
equivalent of *I call Ormazd to witness, so help me Ormazd.* 
Certainly all epigraph ical and grammatical recpiirements seem to 
me to be met by such a suggestion. 

Bh. iv. 46, avdt. 

The general sense of Bh. iv. 46 is clear both from the Old 
Persian and New Susian versions, the Babylonian being lost 
here. The third word of the line in the Iranian text is, how- 
ever, mutilated and doubtful. Rawlinson in his copy reads this 
word and the one before it (furff^tnttzfld/if/. tyaJNiiya (cf. also 
JRAS,^ 0,S,^ X., J), xviii., lix.-lx., 247), but in his revisional 
note (xii., p. vi.) he says that the last four characters are cer- 
tainly <nn"iy". Weissbach and Bang read </y//]///Y//y, thus sub- 
stituting I for Rawlinson's //. But this can scarcely be the inten- 
sive ffpl (cf. their translation by 'audi'), f<»r that word occurs in 
the inscriptions only as an enclitic in the single phrase thirnh/ 
opiy or tluroiajHy. I wouM suggest the reading fnv7, which thus 
gives ordttif/f'y. This <fvd is the ablative singular neuter for 
*avdt^ governed by anlyaj^cly^ which should take the ablative in 
Old Persian as it <loes in Avestan aii<l Sanskrit (cf. Jackson, 
Av, (innnnK^ >5 ^65, n. 1 [unpublished, roa<l in i>roof-sheets], 
Speijer, Snnsl\ Synt., 7S-79, Dclbrfick, VyL S,/n(., i. 210). 
The meaning of f/tniy is fixed by the New Susian rendering 



^ On the loss of final t in Old Persian see Bartholomae, Orundr, der 
iran. PhiloL, i. 183, Foy, KZ., xxxvii. 500-501. In passing I may note 
rep:arding Foy's criticism of my view of fyand, Bh. i. 23, as expressed in 
AJPlu, xxi. 12-13, that data is evidently plural, not singular (cf. the 
Babylonian rendering dendtu, Bh. 9). We should therefore expect 
tydnd instead of tyand if his view were correct. 



ir\ 
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nneua (Bli. iii. 70) and the enclitic pronoun thus stands in its 
proper position after aval. The passage Bh. iv. 46-47, vaiud 
aura\)nazddha av\amaiy ctniyaMiy vaslyastiy kartani ava 
avahydy\^d cllpiya] naiy nipSltam is then to be rendered, in my 
judgment, 'by the grace of Ormazd much more than this was 
done by me. This is not written on this tablet.' 

Old Persian duvitdtaranam : Old Church Slavic davi, Greek 6i}v. 

The word duiHtdtaranarn occurs twice, Bh. i. 10, a 17, in the 
Old Persian inscriptions in passages where no help is given by 
the Babylonian or New Susian versions. The latter text has 
indeed (Bh. i. 7) icunak-mar corresponding to duvitdtaranam^ 
but as the New Susian word also is a aTr. Xcy., it is useless for 
interpretation (cf. however, Foy, ZI)M(t,^ Iii. 590). Early 
conjectures on the meaning of the Iranian term are collected by 
Spiegel, JCeilmsrhr.^, 83-84. The second component is obvi- 
ously to be compared, so far as etymology goes, with Sanskrit 
tarana 'crossing' (so already Benfey, Keilhischr,^ 8). The 
word seems to mean ' for a long time, from days of old ' (cf . 
Justi, Grundr, der Iran, Philol,^ ii. 417 and his references there; 
see also Rawlinson, JR^LS,^ O.S., x. 197, Benfey, Ke'dhisrhr.^ 
8). Bartholomae, Grundr. der Iran, Phllol,^ i. 151, returns to 
the older rendering, best defended by Oppert, Le peuph .... 
des MMm^ 113, 103, and adopted' by Weissbach and Bang, 'in 
doppelter Reihe.' The historical difficulties in explaining the 
passage if duritdtaranaiti has this meaning, are too considerable 
so be lightly overlooked. I incline, therefore, to the rendering 
'from time of old,' especially as I think this can be justified 
etymologically. The latest discussion of dnvi(df(tranani is by 
Foy, KZ.^ XXX vii. 546, who still adheres to his comj»arison with 
Latin dluturnas. Such an equation seems to me impossible. 
Whether Latin dhl. ' by day, long ' stan<ls for "^d'uHj-l or for *ditu 
(cf. Brugmann, (rnuidr., i.* 910, Stolz, Lat, (irrninm.^^ 131, 
Somnier, Lat, La at- and Vorniod,., 100), it seems clear, at any 
rate, that just as dhi-rnaH is after the analogy of noctar-n'tiA con- 
ceive<l as "^nortu-rnas (Stolz, 77), so duf'tarnas is analogical to 
the same nortur-nna divided ^ftoc-taraaA.^ With diatarnas^ 
then, dHnitdtantiiatn has nothinc: to do. 

* For further hints on the influence of nox on dies in Latin, see Som- 
mer, 429, Schrader, Reallexikojiy 845-846. 
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The first comj)oiient of the Old Persian word is to be eom- 
j>ared with Greek htf-da. htfpov, Siyv, Doric 8o(^)av (Alkman, frag. 
135, ed. Bergk)/ El. &£v, O. Ch. SI. ////r<r 'formerly,' fhtv-infi ' old,' 
Armenian tcvtin 'I continue,' Latin f//7-?v//t, flu-Jum^ Sanskrit 
ihi-M (see Fick, VijK Wth., i.' 0-24, ii.' 383, Hirt, Ahhntt, 104, 
Htlbschmann, Aritnin, Gramm,^ i. 407, Prellwitz, Etnt, Wth,^ 
74, Brugmann, (rr. Or.^ 251). The same i>honetic change is 
found in this equation as in the comparison of Old Persian Jf(vi- 
t'tt/n 'second,' with Sanskrit (h^ithja^ Greek 8i5, Old Latin duiii 
(Pauli exeerpta ex Festo, ed. Th. de Ponor, 47). I consequently 
feel little hesitation in rendering rhfrifdforfnttn/t * throughout a 
long period.' I think, furthermore, like Foy, that we are 
entitled to comj)are the Old Persian word with the Vedic 
(/ritfl. Geldner, Vf/fK Stfirl.^ iii. 1, has very recently expressed 
himself as unfavorable to this view, apjiarently on semasiological 
grounds. Yet it would seem that the un<lerlying force of ilvttd 
as he has outlined the usage of the term, 1-10, may well have 
been * long, continuous, firm,' whence were derived the mean- 
ings he assigns the word on a basis of Vc<lic philology and the 
native commentators. Until a better etymology shall have been 
suggested for dvitd^ I should certainly j)refer to compare it with 
Old Persian iJuritdtaranam^ and both these words with Old 
Bulgarian ^A/^'^, Greek Siyv, and their cognates. 

' For 6fiv=*fipi/v qI. /? 36, ov^ ap In fif)v /}oto. The phrases Armenian t 
tevoy ' forever ' and Old Bulgarian izu davlna ' from olden time ' may 
also be noted in this connection. Cf. further Kern, ZDMO,, zxiii. 322- 
226, Osthoff. Etym. Parerga, i. 114-115. 




The Qaraddrtilaka Tantra, — By Dr. Arthur H. Ewing, 
Allahabad, India. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra once expressed the opinion that 
the Tantras constitute the life and soul of the modern system of 
Hinduism.' While Tantra literature has made its wav all over 
India from Tibet to Madras, it is ehiefly to Bengal that it owes 
its origin. The writer just quoted, in his "Notices of Sanskrit 
M8S.," vol. iii. p. xiv, points out that the Tantras have always 
held the field against the Vedas in the province of Bengal. 
Bengali Pundits have no Vedic MSS. ; this he believes to be 
due to the fact that " Bengal has never been the seat of a 
Vedic School, and consequently it has never been tauglit there, 
nor MSS. j)repared and preserved." These and other facts 
regarding the importance of the Tantras, especially in Bengal, 
are to be found in a recent pamphlet by Dr. K. S. MacDonald, 
of Calcutta, entitled, "Whether Tantra or Veda in Bengal?'* 
The same writer has also j)ublished information regarding Tan- 
trie literature in X.W.P. and Oudh, in Mysore and South India^ 
and other pamphlets are in the course of preparation regarding 
the said literature in other provinces. 

The close relation of this branch of Sanskrit literature to the 
every-day religion of millions of Hindus, furnishes an adecjuate 
reason for careful inquiry into the contents of the various Tan- 
trie productions. Such in<juiry is now being carrie<l on under 
the leadership of Dr. MacDonald, at whose recjuest work on the 
^■firadfi-tilaka was undertaken. 

The (j/firada-tilaka apjK'ars as No. lOO in Aufrccht's "'•('ata- 
lo<xue of Sanskrit MSS. in the l^odleian Library." He there 
gives a ]»rief outline of the contents and adds, " (^'arada-tilaka 
(Yamala alone })eing excej)ted) hohls the first place among the 
mystic Imoks; and, unless I am mistaken, surpasses the rest in 
point of anti<iuity." 

The TlUe. 

The meaning which the word ' (,'aradfi ' is here intended to 
convey is not certain, but it is probably used as a name of 

' Compare what is said in Indo- Aryans, vol. i. p. 404. 
VOL. xxiii. 5 
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Saras watl, who Htauds first in the list of deities worshipped in 
connection with various Mantras in the body of the book, i. c, 
from chapter vi. to chajiter xxiii. The word ^iirada is not found 
in tlie 108 I^panishads which are tabulated in Jacob's Concord- 
ance nor in the Aniarakoya. It is, however, found as a name of 
Saraswati in Trikandayesha i. ], 27. ' (,Mrada ' is also the name 
of a kind of Sanskrit character, e. g., the Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda is written in the (,'arada character. Here again the refer- 
ence, as Weber has said, /aS'., xiv., p. 4-05, is doubtless to Saras- 
wati, who is the tutelaiy goddess of sj)eech and learning. 

The Author. 

At the close of the work, in chapter xxv., the author is stated 
to be Laksnian, the son of Laksmi, who received it from i^tl 
Krsna, who received it from Varunendra, who received it from 
Mahabala. 

General Character of the Tantra and Points Worthy of Mention. 

1. The ^'arada-tilaka is practically free from reference to the 
licentious practices which, marking the so-called " left-handed '' 
^^aktas, have done so much to bring them into disrepute. The 
only exception is in the general references to the j)ower of cer- 
tain Mantras to bring women under control and to compel them 
to come where they may be wanted, e. g. ix. 100; x. 25, 70, 95, 
96, 111, 145. 

"Z, The Sfaiikhya-Yoga terminology prevails in the book; the 
last chai)ter is devoted to Yoga by definition, xxv. 1. 

3. The larger part of the book is devoted to the making and 
handling of Mantras and Yantras. It follows from this that the 
work is full of sorcery jiractices, being therein the lineal 
descendant of the Atharva Veda. Sorcery a])pears in its benefi- 
cent and terrible aspects. On the one hand, the Mantrin, by 
])roper practices, can obtain almost anything that the heart may 
wish ; on the other hand, he can kill or enable a man to kill his 
enemy. This is the chief blot upon this Tantra. 

The technical word for this sort of thing is given in xxii. 1, 
viz. <;<itnivunar<hnia^ or killing of enemies. 

The Atidurga-Mantra of chai)ter xxii. has this as its definite 
purpose. Other ^lantras also are used in the same way. The 
following are some concrete practices referred to: 
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(1) The Vfiyu Yantra, buried by the door of an enemy's house 
at night, will bring about his death unless he makes haste to 
leave it, vii. 54, 50. Compare for a similar use and effect of 
other Yantras, xi. 03 and xxiv. 29 ff. What a magnificent sit- 
uation this creates for a sort of reign of terror ! 

(2) An image, i. e., effigy of an enemy, is made of a certain 
kind of wood, and it is then cut to pieces, the enemy thus 
becoming "a guest of death" (Kfdatithi), xi. 100, 108. See 
also xxi. 95 ff. The defeat and death of enemies are again and 
again attributed to the Mantra in xi. (32-128. 

(3) A young deer is taken as a symbol of an enemy and then 
killed and flung away, xvi. 24. Cf . xvi. 90. 

(4) A goat is taken as a symbol of an enemy and the goat is 
killed, XX. 129. 

(5) Messengers are sent to take the life of enemies, xxiii. 94, 95. 

(6) Agni is besought to kill a man, xxii. 142 ; indeed, chapter 
xxii. is so full of this sort of thing as to make quotation 
impracticable. 

4. Aufrecht's opinion that ^^arada-tilaka surpasses the other 
Tantras in antiquity seems doubtful from the statement which 
the book gives of itself. In i. 4 its purpose is said to be to give 
the essence, 5</r<f, of all the Tantras and the method of Yan- 
tras and Mantras. Such a claim could hardly be made unless 
other Tantras were in existence. In fact the book seems to be 
a compilation. Chapters vi. -xxiii. make up the body of the book 
and bear a common character. The early chapters establish 
the theory of Mantra formation and describe what is preparatory 
or collateral. In the same way the tw'o closing chapters are 
additions regarding Yantras and Yoga. On the other hand, it 
may still be that of the Tantras now in existence the ^^arada is 
one of the oldest. Anything like accuracy here will depend 
upon further investigation. 

Certain of the works classed as Upanisads clearly belong to 
the same stratum of literature as the Tantras, at least if ^-arada- 
tilaka be taken as a fair representative of the latter class. The 
Rfimapilrvatapanlya and the Nrsiiihapurvata})aniya Upanisads 
contain the same sort of material as the ^-arada does and both 
are equally far removed from the early Upanisads. Again, the 
use of the word ^^akti in Atharvayiras, Kalagnirudra, Ilaiisa 
and Nyasa Upanisads serves to locate them approximately in 
the same sphere of literary production. 
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5. An important feature of this Tantra is its references to the 
goddess Kimdali. 

The Tantras, as is well understood, set forth the religion of 
the (,^aktas, i. e. of those who believe in and worship the 
supreme female energy, i. e. ^^akti. In this Tantra, Kundali is 
the personal name chosen to describe this supreme ^akti, active 
both in man and in the universe. 

The following are the chief references to her nature, her 
place and her activities: — 

(1) On the one hand, she is identified with ^'abdabrahman, i. 14, 
55; she is called Para^akti, i. 53; and Paradevata, i. 56; xxv. 
34; and Adhara-yakti, iv. 57; she is praised in many stanzas of 
chapter xxv. and given the attributes of all the gods and god- 
desses, xxv. G4 ff . ; she is identified with Om, thus: Ora equals 
Pinda, Kuiidali equals Piiida, therefore the two are equal, and 
this is equivalent to identifying her with Hrahman, xxv. 65. 

On the other hand, her form is given as the form of a serpent, 
i. 54. Note that in Amarakoca ktUHfaUa is one of the synonvms 
for serpent. 

(2) She dwells in the middle of the body {ilehainatlhyaffa) of 
all living (breathing) creatures, i. 14. 

Again she is manifested in the trunk of the body {ddhara) as 
Para<;akti, i. 53. References to her coming forth from the 
fnlliarn are found in xxii. 3, 49, 50. Again as Paradevata she 
is said to dwell in the midst of a knot in the (IdhOm^ from whence 
the veins go out, xxvi. 34. Further in xxv. G7 she is said to 
move in the midst of the Susumna vein. 

(3) She creates the world. This is put in the following w^ays : — 
First she is said to be multiplied (ifffinfn) in the bodies of all 
creatures, i. 5<). Further, it is said that she, having awakened 
to the fact that she is endowe<l with the essence of all things, 
creates the Mantra-endowed world, i. 57. The details of the 
above declarations are then given. She manifests herself in all 
singles, all doubles, all triples ami so on u]) to twelves, then in 
twentv-fours, then in thirtv-twos, then in thirtv-sixes, then in 
fortv-twos and then in fifties. The various V)henomena of the 
visible world are gathered under these groups, i. 58-1 ()i>. 

Again she is said to aid in the destruction of an enemy, xxii. 3. 
Further, she is said to go out by the Hrahmarandra, xxii. 50. 
Further, the origin of all letters is attributed to her. The 
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series is as follows: — (^akti\ dhvani, iiada^ fire, half-moon, 
hinduy pard^ pa^yantl^ madhyanid^ and vdikhari^ i. 110-116. 

As to the origin of the name, this Tantra furnishes by infer- 
ence a very interesting suggestion. In the construction of the 
viandapa or temporary temple, given in chapter three, instruc- 
tions are laid down that in each of the eight quarters, N., N.E., 
E., S.E., S., S.W., W., X.W., the earth should be scooped out 
in the shape of a kunda^ e. i. a shallow earthenware vessel, iii. 
48. Then in the center of each kiinda the earth should be 
formed so as to represent the female organ (iii. 75), while in the 
center of this again a pinda^ or lump of rice or flour, should be 
placed to symbolize the male organ (iii. 78). 

Now in iii. 90 the kunda-ioxvcL is said to be the highest form 
of Prakrti. May it not be confidently concluded that Kundali 
is simply another name for Prakrti ? and that the name is taken 
from the kunda formed in the sacrifice ? The kunda contains 

• • • • 

symbols of procreating power and becomes therefore a fitting 
type of world-creation and so gives the name to the Parayakti. 
In describing the place of Kundali above, her place in the 
ddhdra or inulddhdra was referred to. A question of some 
importance comes up here : Does mulcidhdra in this Tantra refer 
to the mystical circle {mandala) just above the genitals to which 
it is referred in Pancatantra, or to the navel, which seems to be 
the meaning in the very Tantra-like Upanisad, Ramapurvatap- 
anlya? While some of the above references are uncertain, 
they are, on the whole, best understood of the navel, especially 
the reference to a "knot" in the ddhdra^ from whence the 
veins go out, xxvi. 34. To be sure, there is no necessary contra- 
diction here, as the mystical circle above the genitals may easily 
include the "knot" of the navel. Another Tantra at hand cor- 
roborates the view that mulddhdra in Tantric usage means 
navel. Rama Prasad, M.A., has translated for the Theoso- 
phists a Tantra which he calls The Science of Breath. He in 
his glossary naWely says that the work is a single chapter of a 
lost book, entitled ^ivagama. The so-called chapter is really a 
translation of the work Svarodaya (see PW.). In section 32 
Kundali is said to dwell in the navel like a sleeping serpent. 
The translator's note regarding Kundali is interesting, "Kun- 
dali is that power which draws in gross matter from the mother- 
organism through the umbilical cord, and distributes it to the 
different places where the seminal Prana gives it form. When 
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the child separates from the mother the power goes asleep. She 
is no more wanted now. . Ui)on the sui)plie8 of the Kuiidali 
depend the dimensions of the body of the child. It is said that 
it is possible to awake the goddess even in the developed organ- 
ism by certain Yoga practices." Xatart'^s JF'iner Iwrces^ p. 194. 

The Philosophy of Mantra Formation according to Qarada-tUaka. 

The starting-point is the 8at-cit-ananda attribute-possessing 
{^ff;/fni(f) Parame<;vara. From Parameyvara ;.v/^Y/ is produced — 
surculanandnijibhdvat Sitkaldt (i. e. satjunni) parcnne^ijamd 
dale chaktlh^ i. G. From rakti comes nOda^ i. e. the nasal 
sound represented by a semicircle and here put ap])arently for 
unmanifested sound. From m'uhi comes htndn^ i. e. the dot 
re])resenting onusrdnt^ i. 7. This blndn possesses the qualities 
of the highest rnktl {pnntrnkthmn/dfi) and is itself made up of 
three parts, viz., blndn ^ nOd^r, and bljam. From the division 
of this highest bhtdu^ manifested sound (ratjo) is produced. 
Sound which is thus created takes shape in letters and words. 
lA^tters and words form Mantras; hence Mantras incarnate, as 
it were, the power of (,'akti, which is the power of Parame^vara. 
The Mantras as infolding the power of Parameyvara become 
the media of world-creation. Kundali, who is the supreme 
(,'akti, is said to create the Mantra-endowed world. The five 
elements are said to have the five root-sounds as their cause, 
i. e. the elements are five because the letters are divided into 
fives — not the opposite, as one might more easily have imagined, 
ii. 10. The details of the exphmation are so abundant as to be 
almost confusing. However, the above theory seems to be the 
idea at the basis of the details. Jt is easv to see the reason for 
such a thcorv. The Mantrin was determined to have his Mantras 
highly regarded and so he creates a theory according to which 
no j)ower will be too great to attribute to them. Not that the 
idea originated with the Tantrics. Speech is a goddess of the 
Rig Veda and the ])ower of bnt/nmiH or the "holy word" 
was recognized from earliest times. The Tantras are in this 
matter but a degenerate oifsj)ring of an honored ])arentage. 
The Hrfihmana with his bra/nmiit is the <rrandfather of the 
Mantrin with his Mantra. The one is sacerdotalism with a 
strong inclination to sorcery; the other is sacerdotalism immersed 
in an ocean of sorcerv\ 
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Other matters worthy of mention are : 

(a) the Nadls or veins. These are said to be ten, the princi- 
pal being Idd^ Pi uf/ald And Susumnd^ which are referred respect- 
ively to the left side and nostril, the right side and nostril, and 
the middle. The seven others are: 1. Gandhdr'i^io the left 
eye. 2. ITaMijihvd^ to the right eye. 3. Pftsa^ to the right 
oar. 4. Aknuhusd^ to the mouth. 5. Yavdmnnl,, to the left 
ear. 6. (^unkhhn^ to the anus. 7. Kuhd^ to the genitals. 

Ten winds or fires are also given as present in the body, but 
it does not seem possible to locate them in the uddls. They 
areprdna^ r/pdna^ vydna^ itddna, samdna^ ndfja (connected with 
vomiting or belching), kurtna (winking), ifhananijaya (enlarge- 
ment), krkara (sneezing), devadatta (yawning), i. 40-44. 

As to Sffsfnn/id several points are given. (a) It is the 
prdna which goes up from the navel in five sections (y>/'., ^7>., 
vy.^ ud,^ satn,) and therewith prevades the body, i. 43. (b) By 
wav of the Susmnnd the dtmiut is united with the Purdm- 
dthKin^ iv. 24. (c) By the way of Susamud^ tejas comes from 
its own place (svciHthdwt)^ i. e. the heart, iv. 88; cf. Prayna Up. 
iii. 9. (d) Susimuid is in the backbone, xxv. 29. 

(b) Moving life is of three origins : (a) from sweat, (b) from 
Qgg^ and (c) from the embryo-sack, i. 29 ff. and 38. 

(c) The seven dhdtu^ or constituents of the body are skin, 
blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and seed, i. 34. In vi. 7 and 
xxiii. 84 the last named is omitted. 

(d) The body is said to be ninety-six fingers long, xxv. 27. 
The prdn a is said to abide twelve fingers from the navel; cf. 
the reference in Amritabindu Up. 32 to measurements by 
thumb-breadths, and mv discussion thereof in "The Hindu 
Conception of the Functions of Breath," JA 0*S. xxii. 264. 

(e) The JSfuhftkdras in the history of the individual are as 
follows: Garhhddhdna^ puttifiavdnft^ tfimdutonnayano^ jdta- 
kannnn^ ndinakarana., itpanhkramana^ annaprdi^fma^ eduda^ 
upiutdyana^ wahdndmyH'tnahdvrata^ i. e. hrahtnacdrin^ upanl- 
sada., f/oddnodtidhffkdK, and ?nrtl (v. 60 ff.). 

OUTUNE OF CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. The chief purpose of the first chapter is to set 
forth the theoretic basis of the science of Mantra formation 
and use. The argument has been briefly stated above. The 
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Saiiikhya teniiinology is used. Such terms as tanmatras^ tat- 
tVfiH^ inoftdtattriiH^ tnanai^^ hiiihlhi^ r*V, altumkdra^ niahat^ ^^y- 
aA'tttt/iyjilCmefttf n't/ft^, etc., are used. 

Chapter II. The subject of this chapter is stated to be to 
describe the utterance {vt/aA'fi) of sounds in the mouths of men. 
In other words, it is a natural progress upon chapter first. 
Sounds are said to be driven along through St/sKnnul by the wind 
or breath, their starting point having been the personified ^^akti 
who, as Kuiidali, dwells in the Ixnly (1). 

Many gods an<l goddesses are named and are all called ^trar- 
rt/A-tis^ thus emphasizing the theory that sounds are creative 
forces ('^li-.^o). In an earlier verse (S) the vowels are called 
#vV// /'///y ////#/ ////.y, i. e., jM)ssessed of the power of ^'iva. 

From verse o«» the description of Mantras begins. They are 
divided (a) as to gender; (b) as to character into good and bad 
(kn'trti and .y*?*//////'/) ; and (c) into ready for use — i^UhJha — and 
those yet to be perfected — ,^nJ/tt/*t (oG-G'i and 130-131). The 
chief causes of Mantras K^ing defective are (1) the too frequent 
occurrence of certain letters, and (2) the putting of said letters 
into the wrong place (111). A long list of defective Mantras 
precedes the alH»ve statement (03-1 1<0. Note that the restric- 
tions are such that Mantra-making is not a matter to be lightly 
undertaken. They seem to have Wen made with a view to 
keeping the production entirely in the hands of a *' Mantra 
Company. Limite«l." 

The N'///<.^Xw /•''.< for Mantra-formati<»n are next given, and this 
is followed bv a statement of the proper astroloirical conditions, 
and that ag:iin by a description of a magical diagram; cf. 
Xrsinha, Up., v. -2 (11-2-135). 

The chapter ends with a description of the proper place, the 
foinl and the charaeter of the Mantrin and also of the character 
of the disciple (13S-l.i4). 

Chapter III. The sulgects of this chapter are: 

1. The preiKiration of the «/,<*'//'/, i. e., the ground where a 
sarritiee is to W performed (1-lS). 

*2. Full details of the erection t>ver the ''is.n,,! ixf ;| ntinnhnHf 
or temjHiniry temple ou tlic occa^ii»n of a ri^liginus festival; of the 
vessi-ls Used in the i-ercniony and the various gniins put in them* 
and t»f the giving of f**od to the gods an«l denion> (ll*-47). 

3. The forming i»f {"»>*/':< in the various squares of the '/N'/y^-fand 
adescriptionofocculteffecisof the various shaped X**/N //'*.< ^48-80). 
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4. The formation of manr/ala^ or charmed circles of conjur- 
ors (105 ff.). 

5. The description oi pit has or pedestals upon which the gods 
are put (119 ff.). 

Chapter lY. The aim of this chapter is to explain the con- 
secration ceremonies or d'lksas which must be performed pre- 
paratory to undertaking the specific acts of worship. First 
comes an account of what the De9aka must do from the time of 
his bath to his entering into the place of sacrifice, yajfianianfjapa 
(1-27). Then follows the ceremony of alternately reciting the 
Mantra of the occasion and touching parts of the body (28-66). 
After this comes the ceremony of ^>rd/?(//>rGr//«Ma, i. e., the put- 
ting of life into the idols and the objects used in the sacrifice 
(77-92). The chapter ends with a description of foot-rinsing, 
mouth- washing, and guest-reception ceremonies (93-96). 

Chapter V. The subject of this chapter is the sacrificial fire. 
The production thereof is first taken up. Eighteen Samskaras^ 
i. e., sanctifying ceremonies, are mentioned in the beginning of 
the chapter and others later (1-6 and 43 ff.). The seven tongues 
of Agni are mentioned and these again divided into three sevens 
(20-28). 

At the close of the chapter, fire is likened to a living creature 
with a head and other parts. The various colors of the flames 
have a specific sacrificial value; the sounds of the flames are 
also given (150 ff.). 

Chapters VI-XXIII. With the close of the fifth chapter the 
introductory matter comes to an end and the author addresses 
himself to the description of various Mantras, as to their forma- 
tion, use, and the results obtainable by them. The method of 
the Anukramanis is followed and the Rsi, the meter, and the 
divinity are given. 

Chapter YI. The main Mantra here is called Yarnatanu, and 
the deity thereof is Saraswati. It is made up of fifty letters 
and twenty-four lipis. The word lipi seems to refer to the 
sections of the Mantra; the body is to be touched in twenty- 
f^ur places and the deity thus placed in it. . The eight mothers, 
i. e., personified energies of the principal deities, are named and 
described (17 ff.). Five Mantras are manipulated (51-74). 
Ahhisekas^ i. e., bathings of the idols, and mudras, i. e., iuter- 
twinings of the fingers with supposed magical efficacy, are 
named and their effects given (75-111). 
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Chapter VII. Tlie first half of this chapter is devoted to 
Yantras, i. e., amulets upon which Mantras are written. The 
chief one is called " Bhiitaliin;" a diagram of it is given (1-19). 

Long lists of raktlfi containing 16, 23, and 64 names respect- 
ively, are given from verses 20-50. 

Ak(((;a^ vfn/ir, (((/nl^ varmia^ Audprfhhu Yantras are described 
(51-61). 

From verse 62 the formation of Mantras begins again. The 
main Mantra is called Vfnflrvnrl and the deity of it is J^tkya. 
This is probably a return in reality to the Santsiratl of chapter 
YI, who is the goddess of speech. In the latter part of the 
chaj)ter there are frequent references to obtaining skill in 
speech. The chapter closes with a list of things forbidden to a 
Mantrin. 

Chapter VIII. Formation, use and value of LaksmT-Mau- 
tras. At verse 37 a new Mantra is mentioned called the Aiiga- 
Mantra. From 141-3 the formation of a Yantra is described. 
This is followe<l by anotlier ]Mantra of 27 letters (144-140). 
The chapter closes with a list of things forbidden and allowed 
to the Mantrin (141M67). 

Chai)ter IX. The goddess of the Mantras of this chapter is 
i^huvaneyvari. Various ^lantras are formed and gods and god- 
desses worshipped in the different quarters (1-33). The ^*aktis 
of Bhuvane(;vari are then given and this is followed by the 
formation of three Yantras (34-1)4). The chapter ends with a 
statement of the womlerful })owers of the Mantra (95-108). 

Chapter X. The name of both the Mantra and the goddess 
of tliis chai)ter is Tvarita, a title of Durga. iJoth Mantras and 
Yantras are formed (1-42). The ten (/ffktis of Kamadeva are 
mentioued in verse 69. Here also wonderful j)Owers are attrib- 
uted to the Mantra. 

Chapter XI. The Mantra of this is called the Durga-Mantra. 
The value of this Mantra as a nieans of destrovini; enemies is 
frequently referred to. Abhicfira, one of the teehnical words 
use<l in connection with the terrible aspects of sorcery, is found 
in verses 81 and 124. 

Chapter XIT. The deity of this chapter as well as the main 
Mantra is named Tripunl-IMirdravT. This goddess is very 
highly praised. In one passage she is identified with Visini, 
^•iva, Brahman, and their wives (84-85). 

Yantras are formed (25 ff.) and rnktia named (35-36). 
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Chapter XIII. The Mantras of Ganapati, i. e., Gane9a, are 
handled in this chapter. The position in which he sits with his 
wife is described in 73, 84, 91 (untranslatable). Stars are said 
to be made by water thrown from Gane^a's trunk, and he is said 
to play with the sun and moon as with balls (142 and 145). As 
to the rest, the "practices" of the chapter are as in other 
chapters. 

Chapter XIV. The Mantras of the heavenly bodies are here 
given. 

1. The Moon-Mantra with Soma as deity (1-28). 2. The 
Sun-Mantra with Aditya as deity (29-81). 3. The Ajapa- 
Mantra, i. e., Il-a-n-s-a. This is also the sun (82). 4. Agni- 
Mantra with Auala as deity (95). 

Chapter XV. The great Mantra of Visnu is the subject of 
this chapter. In verses 13-20 the sun and Visnu are correlated 
by their names. The Mantras of certain of Visnu's incarnations 
are given; (1) Rama Candra (85-109); (2) Varaha (110-139); 
(3) Prthivi (140-154). 

Chapter XVI. The Mantras of this chapter are linked up 
with Nrsinha. These Mantras are remarkably effective in 
destroying enemies (90). 

Chapter XVII. Here we have the Mantras of Purusottama, 
i. e., Jagannfith, i. e., Visnu- Avatar. The chief Mantra is made 
up of 200 letters. Eight shorter Mantras are named in 44-51 and 
a Krsna-Mantra in 87. A long list of gaktis is given and a lot 
of Yantras are formed (124-155). Various acts of twelve Ava- 
tars of Visnu are referred to (a) fish, (b) tortoise, (c) boar, (d) 
man-lion, (e) Vamana, i. e., Trivikrama, (f) Parayu Rama, (g) 
Rama Candra, (h) Baladeva, (i) Buddha, (j) Kalki, (k) Krsna, 
i. e., Purfina Purusa, and (1) Visnu himself (156-169). 

Chapter XVIII. The main Mantra is named Mahe9a with 
19a as a deity. In 42-44 there is a Bhairava-Mantra ; in 45 a 
Durga-Mantra ; in 48-49 a Ganeya-Mantra, and in 52 a ^Uva- 
Mantra. 

Chapter XIX. The Mantra here is named Mantraratna 
and the deitv is Cambhu. In 57 the Cintamani-Mantra is 
given; in 114-121 the Kharagravan (sic) -Mantra of 170 letters. 
faktis are named in 124-125. 

Chapter XX. The Aghora-Mantra stands at the head of this 
chapter. Further, the large and small Mantras of Ksetrapala 
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are given in 35 and 47. Three kinds of meditation {dhydna) 
are named, i. e., sdttvfka^ rajasa and tamasa (55-56). 

Chapter XXI. The Mantras of Gayatri are the subject of this 
chapter. Gayatri is said to be the manifestation of the Saccida- 
nanda Brahman (1). Many names of Agni are given (51-52). 
A list of psychical and other essences and activities is found in 
07-71. Xaksatras and Rfiyis are dealt with (78 ff. and 84 ff.). 
There is a good deal of foe-destruction provided for in the 
chapter. 

Chapter XXII. The main Mantra of this chapter has two 
names (1) Udinristra(sic)-krtya8tra. The second word describes 
the reverse use of the Mantra, i. e.^ jrrafilodna. (2) Atidurga. 
The purpose of this Mantra is defined in the first verse as patni- 
xnnutrddna^ i. e., enemy-destruction (1), and the whole chap- 
ter proves its power for this purpose. The Lavana-Mantra 
begins at 59. The various inamjalas^ i. e., mystical circles of 
the body, are referred to (8-13). Many Mantras are handled in 
the chaj)ter. A goat, a snake and a cat figure in the ceremonial 
(50, 73, 77). 

Chapter XXIII. The chief Mantra of this chapter is called 
Trfiiyambaka and refers to Mahadeva, i. e., the three-eyed 
one. Its i)uri)()se is just the opposite of the Atidurga-Mantra. 
Its purj)ose is expressed by the word " ///r^yw//(/Vryf7," i. e., 
death-conquering. The Mantra of Varuna is given at 52 ff . In 
93-90 we have the Pranapratistha-Mantra, and in 117-122 a 
deseri])tion of mudrfiti. 

Chapter XXIY. This chapter exj)lains the various kinds of 
Yantras liidden in the Tantras. From 94 on Kuiidall is praised. 
It is as though the author returned to the subject of the first 
chapter. 

Chapter XXV. The closing chai)ter deals with Yoga. In 
verse 1, the author says that the wise {rii;dradOh) call the unity 
of the Jiva and the Atman, Yoga. Eight kinds of Yoga are 
named and described (off.). The chapter contains many refer- 
ences to the body with its veins and parts. KuTnlali comes in 
for mention several times (34, 35, 62, 05-07). Nada is said to 
be produced by dosing all ai)ertures of the body (40). The 
seven tuh/iaras^ or secondary forms of Om, are given as inaha- 
tattva^ aJunhkdrn^ v(d>dn^ i*par(;a^ rrrpa, nttm^ and (juiidJia (58). 

Various deities are praised, viz.: ParbatI (00), Xarayana 
(61-2), Mahadeva (04), and Kundali (65 ff.). 



Note on hrhdcchandas^ AY, Hi, 12. 3. By Dr. Arthur W. 
Ryder, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

This aTrai Xeyd/icvov has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Sayana's gloss reads as follows : prahhiitdcchddand mahadhhi^ 
chandohhir veddir xipetd vd. This cannot be accepted in its 
entirety, though it seems to me to contain a faint glimmering of 
the truth. The PW. renders ' mit hohem Dach versehen,* 
assuming that -chmidas has here the same meaning as chadis^ 
ehadman. The occidental translators' follow this suggestion, 
though most of them express misgivings. 

This rendering, though ingenious, is hardly to be accepted so 
long as no external evidence can be produced to show that 
chandas Q\i^Y has the meaning 'roof.' Weber (IS, xvii. 236) 
has already pointed out that the root chad nowhere appears in 
nasalized form. All of Whitney's and Shankar Pandit's MSS. 
read -chanddh ; and the assumption of a meaning elsewhere 
unknown is rendered unnecessary by the fact that the ordinary 
meaning of chandds gives a satisfactory sense. The literal 
meaning of hrhdcehandaa would seem to be ' whose meter is 
the hrhatl.'* 

We have three parallels in AV. vi. 48. Indeed, the expres- 
sion contained in the first words of our verse is strikin^lv sini- 
ilar to that of the three verses of that hymn. Compare 

AV. iii. 12. 3. dhanmu dsi vdle hrhdcchtniddh with 

AV. vi. 48. 1. *;yend \si f/dt/ofrdcr/tanfld/i 

2. rhhur a si jafjarchatidd/j 

3. vrsd \si tristihx'jKOiddh '^ 

The verse iii. 12. 3, with the resolution dhifruni (tsf\ counts 36 
syllables ; it is then mechanically a hrhat'i^ and is so reckoned 
by the Anukramanl. The intrinsic fitness of the connection 

* Ludwig, Rigveda, iii. 468; Zimmer, AIL.^ p. 150; Weber, IS. xvii. 
286 ; Grill, Hundert Lieder^, p. 59 ; GriflBth, Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda, i. 97 ; Bloomfield, SBE. xlii. pp. 140, 845 ; Whitney, p. 105. 

* These verses occur in other Vedic texts ; see Bloomfield, Featgruss 
an Roth, p. 150 ; or Whitney, p. 816. 
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hetweeii the building house aud the 'great' meter is apparent.' 
Especially signiticant, in connection with the second half of our 
verse, is the relation that exists between the Mt'tH and domestic 
cattle : TMB. vii. 4. 4, jMti;nvi> rrii hrhatl : ^B. xii. 7. 2/* 
fnlr?**9tii?i p^nutrtih y cf. further ^GS. iii. 3. 1, in the house-build- 
ing ceremony : mthttnttift pn^t! thtfm riiin»(tftvt/t f/nti^njarti 
hrh*ifi sttihh*lu* *fi ^thtiiiOt'^'ih'm *9hhhnr*:*tti .' and iii. 4. 7, in the 
sacrifice to Vastospati : hrh*9ttt \*ttttntft:u*(\ *ipfirtifnjie [jWi<*^/]. 

^ For the symbolism of the brhatJ, see Weber, IS. viiL passim (for 
details, see Index). 
' These and other references are given by Weber, 1. c. p. 44. 



Krsnandthd' 8 Commentary on the Bengal Recension of the 
QaJtuntala. By Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

An excellent and little known commentary on the Bengal 
recension of Kalidasa's Ahhijnana5akuntala is the Praveyikfi of 
Krsnanfitha Xvavapancanana (second edition. Calcutta. 1888. 
323+14 pp.).* To this work my attention was called in the 
fall of 1900 hv Professor Geldner of the Universitv of Berlin. 
This commentary is recent ; the colophon tells us that the work 
was finished on the ninth day in the bright half of A5vina, 
;v/Av/ 1789 (autumn of 1867 A.D.), w^hile the author was living 
at Piirvasthall, a village on the Bhfiglrathl, near Navadvlpa 
(=Nadiya, at the confluence of the Jellinghy). 

The work is prefaced by eight stanzas, the first of which con- 
tains an introductory prayer to (,Mva, full of plays on words. 
In these introductory stanzas, the writer's elder brother ^ivana- 
tha9arman receives a handsome tribute for his character and 
erudition. He was learned in the dharnui^dstra'^s^ in grammar, 
astronomy, and music, and employed his leisure time with 
kdvyas^ alat'nkdras^ and dramas. This ^ivanatha9arman wrote 
a commentarv on the Ratniivali. The father of Krsnanatha was 
Keyavacandra, of the family of Arjunamiyra, resident in Videha. 

Further information concerning Krsnanfitha's life may be 
gathered from his work as follows. In commenting on the use 
of mahdbrahmana^ as applied by the king to the Vidiisaka 
near the end of the second act (Pischel 45. 2), he shows himself 
familiar with the idiom of Benares by saying (76. 18): "In 
Benares and elsewhere the term mahdhrdhinana is applied to 
Brahmans who steal the best praddha {agraprdddhahdraka' 
vipresn),^^ He is apparently the author of the commentary on 
the yritaduta, mentioned at 117. 12. The expression at 47. 20 
also seems to show that he wrote other works. 

Apart from the very numerous citations of Amara, Krsna- 
natha gives about three hundred and sixty quotations from 

1 A MS. of this work is mentioned in Oppert, Lists of Sanskrit Man- 
uscripts in Private Libraries of Southern India, Vol. n, No. 8882. 
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nearly thirty lexicographers. His most frequently quoted lexi- 
cographical authorities are the Amarakoya, the Mediuiko9a (114 
quotations), the Viyvaprakaya (91 quotations), the Trikanda9esa, 
and the (,^abdabdhi. The less frequently cited authorities are 
Heniacandni, the Vaijayanti, the (,'abdaratnavall, Jatadhara, 
Dhana III Java, the (^''abdarnava, Bhaguri, the HaravalT, the 
Ratnakoya, the Rajanirghanta, Rudra, ^^ayvata, Halayudha, 
Dharani, the Hhfiriprayoga, Ajayapala, a Dvirupakoga, Rabha- 
s;ii>rila, and Vyadi. He furthermore cites (30. 12) *" certain 
commentators'' on Amana and (140. "21) Subhuti. 

In atblition to numerous quotations from Panini and the lit- 
erature ancillary to his work, there are foun<l "28 quotations from 
the Kavikalpadruma and two from the Dhatudipika. 

To the followiuix let^il authorities reference is made : Manu 
(2*2 times), Vfijnavalkya, l)aks:i, Devala, Visnu, Harita, Xarada, 
Varna, the Agastyas;inihita, Katyavana, Gautama, Parayara, 
Paithinasi, Hrhaspati, the Ratnamala and C^^ailkha-likhita ; also 
Kfimandaki. 

KrsnanathaV rhetorical authi>nties are the Sahityadarpaiia, the 
Kavyadarva, the Kfivyaprakfivi^, tin.* Can«lniloka, the Ujjvalanila- 
mani and Hhojanga. Bharata's work on ihv «lrama is quoted 
fight times. 

Tlu* SaiiigitadfiiuvKlani is qu«»te«l for a musi^^il definition ; for 
motrioal matters, Pifig-.ila, an«l HalayudhaV ounment on Pinii^ala 
art* quotol. 

A>:r^^nomv i> rt|»rvscntid l»v tlu* Siddhanta«;in»mani, Jvotis- 
ia::v:i. and Srirvaslddhftuta. 

T:»v nu-'i^'a*. a:;:h«»r:T:f< i«» which Kr>nanatha makes reference 
art S-.;r;rii:;», :iu* Bhfivai^nikfiva an. I i araka. Vatsvavana is 
r\*:Vn\-»i :•• t^T vrov.t* vaa:<r:al. 

K'»r a::j:'.;ry av.d K*h:!%»r.i.i:A v :!w- SftTuu.iraka, Va>antaraja and 
iht A^r^r.utasTi^ara art o::i-l. 

F::!al*y, a .j.;.»:ati'*r. :< ^:\in 'r.'v.i ::u- Y:i;:".;4:'r»rvvaj»ari9ista. 

VAr:^v,> V.:<r:iry w.^rks :ir\ firt'u rv.. rx ..ii I •.;:. u-r iy>utriba- 
t:i»r. t-^r :l*;;<:r^*.:\ v !r.A:^r:,il. n.;> .%::>•,: :'u P iiSnas : the 
V;v;i- ;r>.-.A, :':u M.i:>yA-. ^vir,: ;,»-, l\» ;:v.a-. K'.rv...^-. VSmana-, 
yarjiv-f/r-i-, Br>..r.:.i-. .iv. I VfT.y :v.;r;.- ;i>- T-- MA":;rr'»hainita is 
q-u^U^^i viiT-' ::"u^ -:.. ; liv.j .* rx:t-\v.x : -/.u lv..i -ji\'3i*lgitii|, 
and the KAv-;%\a-a -r.vV. «>:Vtr >lr.i:v.A> ,trv xvry >|^rinsrlv 
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made use of ; reference is made once to the XJrvayi and once to the 
Uttararamacarita. Occasional citations are found further from 
the Kadambari, the Raghuvanya, the KiratarjunTya, the Vasa- 
vadatta, and the ^^iyupalavadha. 

Krsiianatha seldom cites other commentators on the ^akun- 
tala and never by name, — though he once (146. 24) makes 
reference to an opinion expressed by Mallinatha in his com- 
mentary on the Kirfitarjuniya. In the seventh of his introduc- 
tory- stanzas, he informs us, however, that he sometimes differs 
from previous commentators. 

A few of Krsiiauatha's interpretations may be adduced by 
wav of illustration. 

In the fourth act (Pischel 79. 0-7) Priyamvadri says : "Hurry, 
Anusiiya, hurry ! The hermits who are going to Ilastinapura 
are making their voices heard." KrHiianatha (136. 20) mentions 
the opinion of a somebody who declares this to be a false read- 
ing, because Hastinapura did not at that time exist. Our com- 
mentator ingeniously refutes this opinion as follows : Hastina- 
pura, he says, was Dusmanta's capital in that version of the 
^akuntala story which is found in the first book of the Maha- 
bharata, and this is proved by the follow^ing quotation (MBh. 
i. 74. 13=3000): "'Good' said they, and all the mighty 
men, setting before them (,'akuntala with her son, set out for 
Gajasahvaya," where they were to meet Dusmanta. But, con- 
tinues Krsnanatha, Gajasahvaya is Hastinapura. This he 
endeavors to prove by means of two further quotations from the 
first book of the Mahabharata and the statement of the Trikan- 
dayesa : " Nagahva, Hastinapura, Gajahva, and ITfistina are 
synonyms." Having thus established the positive side of his 
argument, namely, that we cannot go behind the authority 
which we may by a little combination deduce from the 3Iaha- 
bharata, he returns to the objection, formulated in a quotation 
from the Visnupurana. This text declares (iv. 19. 10) that "it 
was Hastin who founded Hastinapura" and Hastin (iv. 19. 2ff.) 
was the great-great-great-grandson of the adopted son of Dus- 
manta's son Bharata. But this, says Krsnanatha, simply means 
that he beautified the city, as did Kuya upon Rama's decease in 
the case of the city of Ayodhya. To be sure the Mahabhfirata 
Bays: "Of her (Suvarna) was born to him (Suhotra) Hastin 
who established this Hastinapura" (MBh. i. 95. 34 = 3787). 

VOL. XXIII. 6 
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Yet in this case * established ' meaus uo more than * protected 
from destruetion/ lu the same wav are to be understood the 
words of the Rafi:huvani;a, which declares that ^atrughna was 
tlie founder of Mathura (Rairh. xv. "28), though this city is 
nevertheless descril>ed as the capital of King Susena, who made 
one of the gathering at the time of King Aja's wedding (Ragh. 
vi. 4S). 

Very ingenious is Krsiianatha's explanation of the uncommon 
worvl 'f/nittntartrf/tii^ which occurs three times in the play (stanza 
14S = Pischel Hi. "2 ; Wsrinninir of Act vi. =Pischel 118. 10; 
near the end o( Act vii. =Pischel lf>7. "2). The word is ordi- 
narily regarded as the name of a place (PW. s.v. ; Apte s.v.); 
but Krsnanfitha detines as follows. First occurrence: *'*'* whose 

• * • 

ap|K'arance {fh-f/t** = *7*frt/*ni»f) is like that of Apsarases' {tlr- 
f/t*tttt , . , *f</r*''inf, l^'alHlfilHlhi), i. e. virtually ''appearing like 
an Ap>aras.' Or the meaning is : * whose place of origin (y>/*») 
is the Apsanises/ i. e. ' Aps:iras-lH>rn ' {firthtnh y*//i<#i#, Ilala- 
yudhaT' (K. "207. 1*2-14). Second occurrence (K's text has 
-v*.f»#7f> '•'*»♦ for Pischers ,<'tH4HtJi/t*tt'n ) : "" the actions (K. supplies 
Z'.»i*#**.»r}/«»###) mentiouetl <. vwm •/»>/»/ 1 #« .^ »//7'/i/#) ]»y the Apsaras- 
Wrn t •#/-,<• »f'' f,v^« W A*f- m: 'fy «.<.#/•»»•/*"#♦ .* firf/t'itH y«##«ff»/« Halay- 
udha P' 1 K . *2 1 7 . 1 *2-l o \ . Thinl ^Hvurren^v : • ' •7*j»*rrrw/7r//i<f r*!- 
*.i •.#,,, I' izzr. ?*•♦»/»/•»#.}/ v<'»r.».«^f/-f /#.i^ (abstract with X"r/-suffix used 
iHMicrt»tclyK i. e. M'n^m one Apsaras-lH»rn destvndetl to earth* 
i?:r'#.».*. V •'•>•*, Hahlvudhai ** iK. :U7. ll-13i. 

As an insiauiv of KrMianAiha's skill in detectinsr f/'r*'»Jf niav be 
taken his \vmments on sianra 177 i K. '2^-l. 1«V-1i>k In this verse 
he tinds four wonls which contain an intentional ambisruitv in 
that thov r\ tVr Wth to the rv^val hou><' «or the kinsrl and to the 
Sarasvati: 

xATw/ofi 1. f;imily 2. stneam 

Itn^nf^.Tf^iM I. )vnainiti»: lo l^riru :?. exc^edingH- vMvjf^EfJWi"*) 

|)r\vii7raii(iA|Mr I. wiih^Hii offspring «. descried 

.ivt^ryr I. i^m^ble ^. untraversable \<i0Oflifol 

FunhiT evau\piOS an To K tour.a a: "2t'^. 7-17 ivxy^laining the 
s|HHvh ot V*^^^^^^"*'-^' l^Sihil :;v :-4« ar..; ai :v^. "5-^-36. I'i 
(CVpUiuir.i: the y^H-tvh ot :ht kivii:, l*:>*ht'. I.-. 1:^-15 1. 

A nwner a^^t ;o csiaw ::u v.oi'.^x o: :!u -xv: ienial reader 
nviiv W addt>L li; ^>vnlraur,t:r.i: ov. sT^r.sii :il "2. KTv:juiatba calls 
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attention (203. 9) to the color of the lotus, which is here com- 
pared with Sarvadamana's hand. He then adds (293. 11) a 
quotation from the Samudraka : "Pink palms are a sign of 
royalty (ya^ya panitaldu raktda tasya raj yam vinirdiget),'*'^^ 

Quotations might be multiplied. Yet these citations will 
perhaps suffice to show the erudition and judgment of Krsna- 
natha. His commentary is a contribution to the better under- 
standing of the play. 



^ This point is often made in the Mah&bharata. Compare i. 122. 29, 
where, when the king makes the afijali, his pink fingers (rdktd.iiguli), 
look like a lotus-cup. — Ed. 



Jupiter DiJiehtnus, — By Rev. Charles S. Saxders, Aintab, 
Turkev. 

For a tborouirh umlerstandiug of Jupiter Doliehenus and his 
worship, two thiiiirs wouhi ]h* Decessarj-. The first of these is a 
Siitisfactory kiiowlodge of the old ll;»al cults or worship of Syria, 
for without douht the cult oi Jupiter Doliehenus in its original 
fonu was simply the worship of the lo«il I>aal. How much is 
ivally known oonoorninjr the old llaal worship in North Syria is 
a UKitti-r that adnnt> of question. One valuable source of 
information i> the coins of the rt*srion, of which more later. 

Asrnn. on the Roman sitle, the cults of the lairelv Roman 

•^ I • 

worship of Jupiter — Juj»iti»r Stator, Jupiter Depulsor, etc. — 
would nctnl to Ik* Ivtter understood. The relatiim of these to 
tlu' national worship has \\o\ yet In-en adeipiatfly investigatcil ; 
sin^^, for example, the article "Jupiter" in the -^##c»/cA>/x/<^«A*<f 
/> i-.V. I /f ;»»■•■» «vol. xiii., p. TS'M. If this n:*lation could be made 
clear to us, we should ver\* likelv >t.-e lu»w easv it was for the 
Ri»man> to adopt the Doliehenus cult, its Wi»rshippers among the 
Romans i^Miceiviuir *^f it as mer^^lv a new manifestation of their 
national wr.r>ihii». 

4 

l>olivhenu> <evms t«» have come into the Roman world as one 
of the 1 Oriental i^ods, so iK»pular in Ri«me ui the second centurv. 
The Ant*«nine> Innns: ver\- friendly Toward the Oriental cults 
I witness A!i:«»ninu< Pius even huildinsr a temple to Jupiter 
HeHopol:ta:r.;s», they came in \iiih a ru>h. Mithra, the most 
|H>puiaro! a!!, has little Kariui; on our >uh;i-ct, though Doliche- 
nu> i>elucid;Uol ivissim in Dr. Cumor.iV irr^-at work on Mithra.' 
The KcvM:an cu'.is have also no inunst !«»r us in this eonnec- 
tion. T\^v» ru'.Ts, however, smiu :•» V.ave mv.ch in o>mmon with 
the worship ot Jupiter l>o'.iehev.;;s. r.anu'y, :hat of Atar^atis 
,lVrketo», tlu '• IVa Syria" o: Hivrap'''.>, «>"/. kiiown throuirh 
Luciav.'s /•• /»• ■ > •" , ar.d :ha: v: .T'.;i::<r lK-lio|M>litanus. 
There art othir v';'.:-*, a> J . '■' I* '> • -. J t-'r^r Ofhht^t^ 
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etc. , but scarcely anything is known of them. On the ground of 
contiguity, we should expect the inscriptions of the god Aziz of 
Edessa, found in Dacia, to throw some light on the subject ; but 
that which is gained from them points more probably to affini- 
ties with the Mithra cult. See Cumont's Textes et Monuments^ 
i. 250, note 2 ; 260, note 2. 

Three inscriptions of Dacia and the unequivocal testimony of 
Stephanus of Byzantium locate the original seat of Dolichenus' 
worship at Doliche (AoA/x^) ^^ Commagene. While there are 
many places bearing this name, the above reference ("aeternus 
Commagenorum deus") settles the question. Stephanus, in 
speaking of Doliche in Commagene, mentions the worship there 
of Jupiter Dolichenus. The place is rather near the southern 
boundary of Commagene. Its coins begin only with Marcus 
and Verus. Ptolemaeus is the first geographer to mention it. 
Yet the Macedonian name makes us at least wonder whether it 
was not one of the places where Alexander the Great's veterans 
settled. It is very near the junction of four Roman roads; one 
leading to Samosata, one to £dessa via Zeugma, one to Ger- 
manicia (the modern Marash), and one to Cyrrhus and Antioch. . 
It is not far (some thirty-six miles) from Cyrrhus, a center of 
Koman soldiers, a fact which probably accounts for the trans- 
formation of the local Astarte into "Minerva Cvrrhestica." 
This proximity of a great Roman fort may also account for the 
distinctively military character of Jupiter Dolichenus in his 
European transformation. 

In church history Doliche is noteworthy as being the place 
where Eusebius of Samosata was murdered just after the ter- 
mination of the Arian controversy. At present it is merely a 
prosperous Turkish village. A mound near by yields pillars, 
capitals, etc., to every digger, and probably this hill was the site 
of Dolichenus' original temple. The place is notable for the 
large number of sepulchres found there. The only (?) inscrip- 
tion, however, thus far discovered among them is a bit of Syriac. 
The present village is notable for an unusually handsome 
mosque, erected probably before the Turkish period. There is 
a much higher hill about two miles away, which is known as 
Duluk Baba. It contains a Moslem ziyfiret, and probably marks 
an ancient holy place. It is possible that the original seat of 
the Dolichenus worship was here, but more probably it was the 
bill mentioned above, very near the present Doliche. 
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According to Hettner {De Jove JJoUche/io^ Bonn, 1877), we 
have a bit of local idiom in the very name "Dolichenus." 

ft 

Stephanus says that the god was called "Zeus Dolichaios," but 
that "'the local usage is Dolichenus." Dofir/uu'os is not once used 
in the inscriptions, the form being DoUchenu^ or a misspelling 
of the same, or else what seems to be an echo of one of the 
Svriac forms of the name, which is variouslv written Doiiik\ 
JhiHk^ etc. 

When we come to the conventional representations of the 
god, two distinct questions arise: (1) How was he represent^ 
at home? ifi) What was his appearance in his European trans- 
formation? 

(1) The '* Dea Syria'' is abundantly pictured on coins; Jupi- 
ter Heliopolitanus appears on eoins and also on bits of statuary, 
though the latter are generally broken, as in the case of the 
specimens in the museum of the Syrian Protestant College in 
Hevrout. Coins of Doliehenus are rare. The writer has been 
allowed to see some in the i>ossession of Mr. E. Michel of Alex- 
andretta. We seem to have here the oritrinal Svrian form. The 
.ginl is standing on an animal which is rather small in proportion, 
and lH>th are facing the rijjht. The militar>' accoutrements so 
pnnuinent in the Eun>pean tnmsfonnation are wanting. On 
one iH^in the gml — still standing on an animal — is represented as 
under a cinopy or roof on pillars. The question at once arises, 
whether the tetrastyle of C/A., vi. 414, is not identical with 
such canopies as these, which art* often met with on coins of 
North Syria* certain coins of Zeugma, for example, and others 
proK*ibly belonging to deities whose names have passed into 
oblivion. 

Little bronr.es with a human Ikmu^ standini; on an animal 
mort' or less fantastic an» quite common. Prol>ably they are 
also rtM»n^sent,Htions of Svrian jt^hIs. Thev are very common 
artMind ZeitOn and iteok-suu, in Western i^mlmagene. This 
branch of the subject is as yet pnictically uninvestigated. 

^^^ In his K.urt»pean transformation thert* sivm to be only two 
feafun*s of Oolichcnus, on the monuments wht're he is pic- 
furisl, which ar\^ t Oriental; namely, the uplifted }Msition of the 
arm>, and the fact that the ginl standi on an ov which faces the 
richt. lie has the pileus on his head, the lorica on his body, is 
often prv^vided with grx^aves, and wears the sihvus. Sometimes 
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there is the military cloak. In the right hand is the bipennis 
and a thunder-bolt in the left. Often a winged victory is about 
to crown him, and an eagle is sometimes near. In a very few 
cases the Sun and Moon figure, as in the representation of 
Mithra. Sometimes the god is represented unmounted, and cer- 
tainly once just like the Roman Juj)iter. This taking on of 
pure Roman forms haj)pens also sometimes in the Egyptian cults. 

It is a striking feature of the old Syrian gods that they have 
their partners, though the partners are subordinated. Thus, the 
Dea Syria has her male complement (see Hettner), and similarly 
Jupiter Dolichenus has his female associate. She is on an ibex, 
a wild goat or some such animal, which faces the left, and 
thus Dolichenus and his complement face each other on monu- 
ments where they both exist. Her name in the inscriptions is 
Juno; but as Jupiter Dolichenus is the local Baal of Southern 
Commagene, so, probably, in the original worship, his comple- 
ment Juno bore one of the several names under which Astarte 
appears. 

To one interested in Commagene, there arises at once the 
question why this distinctively Commagenean god had his origi- 
nal seat in so obscure a place. The discoveries of Ilumann and 
Puchstein,* which show so strong a development of the Mithra 
cult in Nimrtid Dagh, suggest one answer. As the inscription 
there shows that the reigning dynasty at Samosata were follow- 
ers of Mithra,'* we should hardly expect, very near by, a god 
who could be called "aeternus Commagenorum deus." Again, 
while some of the old sites have kept their identity through the 
centuries, one has only to travel through Commagene, Cyrrhes- 
tica, and Osrhoene, now, to find many old temple sites marked 
as once important centers of worship by the number and size of 
the weather-beaten pillars which are still standing, though 
no record of their glory remains. Doliche may in the pre- 
Roman time have had an importance in the religious world of 
Southern Commagene of which we now know very little. 

Hettner does not enter at all into the manner in which 
Dolichenus was worshipi^ed. Of this very little is known. That 
there used to be dolichena^ just as there were mithrea in the cult 
of Mithra, is fully ascertained, such having been actually 

^ ReUen in Kleinasien und Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1890. 
* See Cumont, Textes et Monuments, ii. 187 f . 
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found.* Tlio coins would seem to show that the tetrastyle was 
II feature of the worship of the old Syrian gods. Such a tetra- 
style witli Jupiter Dolichenus under the open roof is figured on 
one of the coins mentioned above. Would it be too bold a con- 
jecture to assert that such a tetrastyle did not represent the 
original seat of worship, but that it was a feature of the country 
then, as the ziyaret is now, and that ycvy likely many modern 
ziyarets represent such ancient high places ? 

Sifirnhif is used so often as to show plainly that the priestly 
idea and function were very fully develoj)ed. Can(lida1ns is a 
word occurrinsr in a wav that makes us wonder whether it does 
ni>t mark a special class, being employed, that is, in something 
like its primary meaning (white-clothed), and not in the usual, 
secondary sense of the word. See especially the Roman inscrip- 
tion ("IL, vi. 40G (also p. 834, note to 406), jyro salouU 
SiU^n'ihtthitn it kaniHihttonnn tt nfUtorfiin, In the same inscrip- 
tion, krfirttn' ilti, TricHnhtm^ ("IL. iii. 4789(b), and ctua- 
torttnn^ quoted by C'umont,'' rather go to show something like 
a siicrament, or at least a s:icrificial meal. There was such in 
the cult of Mithra; and in the upper part of Commagene, among 
some of the Kuzul-bash Koords, there is probably something of 
the s;ime thing to-day. Though kept secret as much as possi- 
ble, it is known that such rites exist. 

Aside from the hints containe«l in these and like words, we 
have nt» knowledge o( the details of the worship, l>eyond what 
mav bo inforri^d from the little we know about the cults of 
Mithni aiitl Atargatis. Vows were evidently quite a feature of 
the worshij^ — bonce many o\^ the inscriptions. JCrjHj^itft ij^iu^^ 
,.»• /i/,<,N'i< /f'/'f/^fV would go to »ihow a degree of personal rela- 
tion, or at least the possibility of nvoiving impressions from thp 
srod ivirardiuiT hi?^ will, 

N « ^ 

A> no inscriptions bavo boon found in the East (so far as I am 
a ware ^ ivlating to l>olichonus, wo an» obliged to S}^H^k of this 
god boivaftor with oxclusivo rotoroiuv to his Western transfor- 
n\:uiou. *rho>o Kastorn oult> do not sot»m to have taken root at 
aV. in imvvv; it is tho K*»ntan worM which follows them. 
llottiuT *ji\o^ tho t\»liOwing as tho distribution of the three 
ou':^, ic. tho Wv^torn \\*»rM: 



' Sv Ouniosit. Vtxtt^ it Mom^mfHts. i. 3S3. 
• ThaUs it Mon'.k^iiiitf. i. ;W, note S. 
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Dea Syria 

J. Hehopolitaniu. . 
J. Dolicbemis 
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1 1 14 1 8 8 
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9 20 B4 
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It must be borne in mind that the above list includes not only 
inscriptiong but fttuU as well ; often, for example, only a statue 
or part of a bas-relief, which, however, has features which make 
it without doubt the tUiilits of such and such a god. 

In two Dacian inscriptions Heliopolitanus and Dolichenus are 
joined together. Thin is good evidence of the close resemblance 
which was recognized as existing between the two cults. As in 
North Syria the two deities were different local manifesta- 
tions of the eame god, essentially, bo in Europe their votaries 
looked upon them as holding much the same I'etation. Leave 
the sex out of account, and the same would probably be true of 
Dea Syria also. 

It remains to answer briefly three questions i)ertaining to the 
Uolichenus cult in Europe: (1) How did it get there? (2) 
Where did it take root, and to what degree ? (3) The dates 
a quo and ad queiti. 

(1) Jlow difJ it get to Europe ? The first answer that comes 
to mind is, that of course the legions in the East brought it 
back with them (compare Tacitus, the legion from the East 
"saluting the rising sun"), they had become votaries of 
Mithra. But this is probably a wrong inference. We must 
especially bear in mind that, bo far as we can tell from compari- 
son of the representations on coins and on bas-reliefs found In 
Europe, it was not a purely Oriental cult, but a transformed 
Oriental cult, that was so popular in the Roman empire. 

One fact which especially attracts our attention is the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name Marimia, and the way in which it 
is connected with sanrtios, in the inscriptions. It seems proha- 
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ble that " Marinas" was a name specially connected with the 
cult; perhaps it was the name of a priestly family, or rank.* 

In the early centuries there seems to have been a very large 
number of traders from the East throughout the Roman empire. 
The inscriptions prove their existence as far as Lyons, at least, 
and probably they travelled over the known world as diligently 
as do to-day the Armenians, and still more, the Syrians of the 
Beyrout region. We must also remember the vast number of 
slaves from the East, so plentiful especially in Rome. As 
Christianity often worked up from slaves to their masters, why 
may not the worship of Dolichenus have done the same ? 

Outside of Italy, these cults seem to have taken firmest root 
in Dacia. When this province was drained of men after Tra- 
jan's subjugation of the country, Eutropius tells us that the 
emperor ordered that large drafts be made on all parts of the 
empire to re-people the country. The inscriptions of Aziz of 
Edessa in Dacia show us that a large draft was taken from 
Osrhoeue, just across the Euphrates from Commagene. Why 
should not the presence of the Dolichenus cult in Dacia lead us 
to believe that such a transplanting took place, at that time, 
from Commagene also ? That even associations and guilds of 
Syrians existed there, and in numbers too, is shown by the 
inscriptions. 

Juvenal's ''Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes" 
shows us what an influence the oriental part of the Roman popu- 
lation had at that time, if not on the government, at least on the 
life of the people. What with merchants, soothsayers, dancing- 
girls, soldiers, and slaves, the different lines of influence from 
the East were continually tightening their grasp on the West. 

The objection may be made that, if the influences of these 
cults had been so powerful, later Roman literature would reflect 
them more. The Mithra cult may be quoted in answer. The 
enormous number of its monuments shows how it flourished, — 
even some of the emperors patronized it, — and yet what can we 
learn of it from Latin authors ? It is very evident, at all events, 
that the priests of Dolichenus were everywhere zealous in 
propagating their religion, and that their efforts were success- 
ful. Ilettner thinks that the influence of the soldiery in spread- 

* See, however, Ed. Meyer, in Roscher^s Lexicon der Mythologie, s. v. 
'* Dolichenus," who suggests that this is a Latinized form of the Syriac 
mama ** (our) lord." 
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ing the cult has been overestimated. We know, however, that 
the XVI. legion " Flavia firma " served in Commagene. Officers 
were changed from legion to legion, and thus may have influ- 
enced other legions when serving later in Europe. There were, 
moreover, at least six cohorts from Commagene, and that these 
cohorts were very busy in propagating their ancestral worship is 
extremely probable. 

(2) Where did the worship take root, mid to what degree? So 
far as extant inscriptions give us an answer, the cult of Doliche- 
nus seems to have taken root quite deeply in Dacia, Pannonia, 
Germania, Britannia, Italy and Rome. In Dacia, two or three 
cohorts from Commagene served a long time. In Pannonia, 
priests and merchants seem to have been very active, and we 
find one inscription, " Syrus ex regione Dolica." As to Eng- 
land, we know (i. e., can certainly infer) that Dea Syria, Helio- 
politanus and Dolichenus were all taken there by Cohort I. of 
the "Hammii." This name has with great probability been 
referred to the Syrian city Hama (Hamath). If this explana- 
tion is correct, the fact shows how true it is that these worship- 
pers regarded a number of distinct Syrian cults as essentially 
the same ; for Hama is far beyond the ten*itory of Dolichenus, 
and there is no evidence tending to show that the Dolichenus 
worship had in its own land anything like the wide-reaching 
influence of Dea Syria, as attested by Lucian of Samosata. 

As to the degree to which these cults affected the territories 
involved, we can only guess. The influence must, however, 
have been very considerable in Dacia and Pannonia, and in Eng- 
land in the small territory north of Hadrian's wall, where all the 
English inscriptions but one are found. 

(3) The date. The earliest inscription known, which is dated, 
is one in England; namely the inscription CIL, vii. 506, belong- 
ing to the time of Antoninus Pius, 139-161 A. D. The temple 
of Dolichenus on the Aventine was probably built (aedificatus) 
or recognized as a temple in the time of the Antonines. That 
such a temple was founded (conditus) before the time of Claud- 
ius is very probable. Hettner, using arguments put forth by 
Jordan^ in treating of the temple of the Dea Syria at Rome, 
concludes that the worship of Dolichenus must have become 

» In Hermes, 1872, p. 320. 
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naturalized, so as no longer to appear foreign to the Romans, at 
the time when Claudius brought the Aventine within the limits 
of the ^?ow?er«My/?, as foreign gods were forbidden within the 
jyomermtn. 

We cannot suppose that the cult of Dolichenus went from 
Commagene to England at a bound. It is found there, how- 
ever, in the time of Antoninus Pius. In this connection CIL. 
vii. 316 is interesting, ^'-[templuni] vetiwtate co(nlap8um).'*^ The 
inscription is not earlier than the close of the second eentuiy, 
but how much older was the temple ? It seems impossible to 
account for the facts known except on the supposition that in 
the iirst century, and j)ossibly even earlier, the cult iirst began 
to work westward ; compare the earlier appearance of Dea Syria 
in Italy. Later the cult seems to have become merged in that 
of Mithra. OIL, vi. 412 and 413 show the beginning of this 
process, in the dedication to the Sun and Dolichenus together. 
Yet the very late date of some of the inscriptions makes it 
probable that it continued to maintain its separate existence in 
some localities, at least, imtil the time when Christianity rele- 
gated so many of these cults to oblivion. 



Bibliography of Kdliddsa^s Malavikdgnimitra and Yikror- 
morva^, — By Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., United States 
Embassy, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Ix the last volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society (xxii, 1901, pp. 237-248) I published a bibliography of 
"The Editions and Translations of ^-akuntala." The present 
paper is designed to complete the bibliography of the dramatic 
works of Kalidasa by collecting a list of the editions and trans- 
lations of the other two plays of the Hindu Shakespeare. Of 
these, the Yikrajnorva^'l is universally acknowledged to be the 
composition of Kalidasa; but about the authorship of the 
3T(ilavika(jnimitra there has been considerable discussion. The 
chief grounds upon which are based the arguments against the 
authorship of Kalidfisa are the great inferiority of this drama in 
poetic merit, and its clumsiness in construction, when compared 
wnth the ^akuntald and the Vlkramorva^i, It is not possible 
or desirable to go into the discussion here, but it will be suffi- 
cient to say that the consensus of opinion at the present time is 
in favor of admitting the Malavikagnimitra as the composition 
of Kalidasa, and accordingly it will be included in the present 
studv. ' 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. 

TRANSLATIONS. 
A. English. 

1. Mrdavikagnimitra, translated into English prose by C. II. 
Tawnev. 

First edition. Calcutta, 1875, 8vo, pp. x+83. 
Second edition. Calcutta, 1891, 12mo, pp. 121. 

^ Here, as in the *^ Editions and Translations of Qakuntaldj*^ the trans- 
latioDB are arranged according to the language in which they are writ- 
ten, and under each heading chronological sequence is followed. In 
transcribing titles I have usually retained the spelling of the original. 
Works of general criticism of Kalidasa which deal only incidentally 
with the plays are not noted here. Nor have manuscripts been 
included, although I hope to catalogue them in my forthcoming Biblio- 
graphy of the Sanskrit Drama (Columbia University Press). 
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2. Mfilavikagniinitra, a Sanskrit drama, translated into English 
prose by Cr. R. Xandargikar. 
Poona, 1879, 8vo, pp. 53. 
[See also under Text Editions, Nos. 12, 13, 14.] 

B. French. 

1. Malavika et Agnimitra. Traduit j)our la premiere fois en 

franyais par P. E. Foueaux. 

Paris, 1877, 16ino, pp. xi+118 (Bibl. Orient. Elze- 
virienne, no. xiv). 

2. Mfilavikaguimitra. Agnimitra et Malavika, comedie en cinq 

actes et un prologue, melee de prose et de vers, traduite 
de Sanscrit et du pracrit par Victor Henry. 

Paris, 1889, 8vo, pp. xii+110. 

(Extr. des Mem. de la Soc. des Sciences de Lille.) 

O. Qerman. 

1. Malavika und Agnimitra, ein Drama des Kalidasa in fttnf 

Akten, zum ersten Male tlbersetzt von Albrecht Weber. 
Berlin, 1856, 16mo, pp. xlviii-|-107. 

2. Malavika und Agnimitra, ein indisclies Schauspiel, metrisch 

tlbersetzt von Ludwig Fritze. 
Leipzig, 1881, 32mo, pp. 74. 

D. Dutch. 

Danseres en Koning. Malavika en Agnimitra. Tooneelstuk 
uit liet Sauskret vertaald door J. van der Vliet. 
Haarlem, 1882, 8vo, pp. 132. 

E. Swedish. 

Malavika. Ett indiskt skddespel. Frdn Sanskrit ofversatt af 
H. Edgren. 

Malmo, 1877, 8vo. 

F. Danish. 

Kongen og Danserindeu. Lystspil i fem Akter. Oversat af 
E. Brandes. Med Tegninger. 
Kjobenhavn, 1874, 8vo. 
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a. Italian. 

1. Malavica ed Agnimitro. Dramnia in cinque Atti. Tradotto 

da Antonio Marazzi. 

Miiano, 1871 (in his Teatro Stelto Indiano, vol. I.). 

2. Malavikagniniitra. Di*anima indiano tradotto in italiano da 

Francesco Cinimino. 

Napoli, 181)7, 12mo, pp. xi+126. 

H. Bohemian. 

Mfilavikfi a Agnimitra. Pi'elo^il Zubaty. 

Prag, 1893, 8vo, pp. 102 (Sbornik svetove poesie 10). 

L BengalL 

Malavikagnimitra, translated into Bengali by Sourindro Mohun 
Tagore. 

Calcutta, 1877, 18mo. 

J. MarathL 

1. Raja Agnimitra, a Marathi translation of the Malavikagnimi- 

tra by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. 
Bombay, 1889, 8vo, pp. 204. 

2. IMalavikagnimitra. Translated into Marathi by Rao Saheb 

Narayan Gopfd Raje. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 156. 

3. Sangita Malavikagnimitra Xfitak, or the drama of Malavika 

and Agnimitra in musical verse. Translated into Mara- 
thi bv Balkrsna Ganiradhar Varde. 
Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 136. 

K. Hindi 

Malavikagnimitra. Translated from Sanskrit into Hindi by 
Sita Rama. 

Cawnpore, 1899, 8vo, pp. 70. 
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y. The book is entitled Crul ft yauruz Q)y)y^ y tM* )» 
1(1 New Year's Day; and it contains an attractive 



Among the manuscrijits in the library of Columbia TJniver- 
sitv there is a small octavo volume of a seventeenth century 
Persian romantic poem, to which it is aj)j)roj)riate to call further 
attention. It is a manuscript presented to the library by Mr. 

S. P. Avery 
or Rose an< 

specimen of the romantic epopee of Persia, which may be of 
some interest to students of mediaeval literature as well as to 
Orientalists, because of the j)arallels which it affords to compo- 
sitions in the West. 

From the introductory lines of the romance we learn that the 
writer of this poetical work was a Turk, and in the colophon we 

are told his name, Mirza Daulat Rizfi Beg Haniki (oJ^4> ny^ 

< 1 a _ a ^ slLu [.^\)'> ^"<1 that lie wrote the poem in the years 

A.II. 1033-1030 (A.D. 1021-1624). According to his own 
statement, he wrote it originally in Turkish, and afterward 
translated it into Persian. It is a result of this process, evi- 
dently, that a few Turkish words are to be found in the book. 

Thus, the words Sfd {^c^)', 'thing,' and ^aurat (v:y\«x), 'woman, 

wife,' which are Arabic-Turkish, have occasionally been 
employed, instead of the regular Persian terms, which are c^r 

(wL>.) for the former and znn (^s) for the latter. 

A similar work which our writer may have taken as a model 

is the Xntn'uz n (iul^ composed by Khwaju Kirmani (*.J^L..^ 

^Lc^) in A.II. 742 (A.D. 1341-1342) ; cf. Ethe, xxvGnmdri^iS dtr 

Irauisi'ht'n Phllolnffii:^ ii. 24t). According to Erdman, ZDMG,^ 
ii. 212, the nianuscrij)t of this poem in the University Library 

of Kasan was copied by llajl SinanI (^Lu** ^^l^.) at Samar- 
kand in A.II. 1038 (A.D. 1029), and was dedicated to the vizir 
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Tajuddin Ahmad 'Iraqi (i^^'v^ cX*^! ^;^^' r' )' ^^^ com- 
prised 5230 half -verses or 2615 full verses. Another copy of 
Khwaju Kirmani's work is found in the British Museum; it was 

probably made by one Tfiranshah (sUw^KajI), according to Rieu, 

Catalo(jU€ of Persian Manuscripts^ ii. 867 and 622. The title 
of the book is there given as Q^d iX Nauruz^ precisely as in our 
manuscript, whereas Hiiji SinanI, according to Erdman, calls it 
Nauruz u Gul^ the order of the names being reversed. There 
is still another book of the same nature by Maulana Jalal uddin 

Ahmad of Shiraz (j^jlwui cX*^! \J^.^^ J^^)^ commonly called 
Jalal Tabib (v-axJo JiLa.), composed in A.H. 734 (A.D. 1334), 

* 

and dedicated to the Prince Giyath uddin Kaikhusrau; cf. 
IXiQM^ Catalogue of Persian MSS.^ ii. 867; Etht', loc, cit, su2^ra; 
Daulatshah (ed. Browne, p. 298) ; Pizzi, Storia delta Poesia 
Persiana^ ii. 210. 

With the exception of the title, Gut u Nauruz^ almost all 
the names of the persons and places connected with this present 
romance are different from those mentioned in the manuscript 
of Khwaju KirmanI, as briefly described by Erdman and Eth^». 
Khwaju KirmanI, for example, says that Nauruz was the son of 

Shah Firuz (Sjt^ sLii), of Khorasdn, and Gul was the daughter 

of the Byzantine emperor (••^j y^Muu)). The present manuscript, 

on the other hand, says that Nauruz was the son of Shah Fer- 

rukh (^ Ii sL^) of Nau Shad (4>L& ^), and that the father of 

Gul was Mushkin Shah (sUi ^jjJC^) of Ferkhar (pL^*j). A 

great number of similar divergences in names and incidents 
might be noted, as far as can be gathered from so scanty a 
description. 

With reference to the Gul u Nauruz of Jalal Tabib, I cannot 
judge, as no detailed information is accessible to me beyond the 
brief statements of Rieu, Ethe, and Pizzi ; but the introductory 
verses of all three manuscripts vary. The opening lines of 
Khwaju Kirmani's poem, according to Rieu {Catalogue^ ii. 622), 
run: 
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The manuscript of Jalfil Tabib begins thus, according to Rieu 
( Cataloifue, ii. 8G7) : 



The beginning of the Columbia manuscript, on the other hand, 
is different from both the others, and runs as follows: 

So much may be said by the way. of general introduction. 
We may now turn directly to the work itself. 

The manuscript as it lies before us makes a volume of 66 
folios, each measuring 12 3^ X 7}^ centimeters, size of the written 
portion, 21 X 11 centimeters size of the whole page. It is bound 
in maroon leather, and the tops and edges of the pages are appro- 
priately gilded. The first page is illuminated and the remaining 
ones are sprinkled with gold and framed with gilded marginal 
lines. 

The writing is in a good clear ta^llq hand, two columns of 12 
lines to the page. 

Among the peculiarities of the writing may be noticed the 
occasional use of ^ for ^. In cases where the long straight 

line is used for the letters jj** and jji, the former is sometimes 
distinguished by three dots below the line ( v ). 

Turning to the meter of the poem, it may be added that the 

work is in the mathnniu (j^yUuo) form, and consists of 1560 

rhyming couplets. It is divided into 126 sections, which are 
indicated by rubric headings in the manuscript. 

The first six sections (§§ 1-6) of the j)oem are devoted to an 
invocation of God for divine grace and inspiration for the task, 
and there are the usual ascriptions of praise to the deity and to 
his prophet Mohammed, whose ascent into heaven is briefly 
described according to the Koran. The seventh section (§ 7) is 

a eulogy of the great Moghul ruler Shah Jahfmglr (sL-am 

j-A^Lj^), to whom it should be said that the writer dedicated 

his poem. The eighth section (§ 8) is a reflection on the exist- 
ing lack of faith in the world. In the ninth section (g 9) the 
author recounts the inspiration he has received in a dream to 
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write the book. With the tenth section (§ 10) the poet is at 
last ready to begin the romantic story, the narration of which 
occupies the remaining 116 sections. The main parts of it may 
he briefly epitomized in the following paraphrase. 

In the country of Xau Shad (oLi yji) in Persia (?) there was 

a great and famous king named Ferrukh (-^*i), whose happy 

reign was marred by the sad fact that he had no son to succeed 
to the crown. After many years of expectation and earnest 
prayer, a son was at last born to him on the first day of the new 
year. It was for this auspicious reason that the child was given 
the significant name of New Year's day, or Nauruz. The birth 
and childhood of the boy are depicted in a section (jj 11) of 20 
lines. While still in his boyhood the future hero became well 
versed in every branch of science and learning; and in time, 
when his strength waxed, he grew also to be a mighty hunter, 
an accomplishment which was as much admired among the 
ancient Persians (cf. Herodotus, i. 136, and Xenophon's Cyro- 
pjedia) as it was in the days of Nimrod or Behram Gur. 

The poem then proceeds to descant upon the charm and 
attractiveness of the youth's personality, and recounts how on 
one occasion. Narcissus-like, he was struck by the marvelous 
beauty of his own face, which he saw reflected in a cup of wine. 
When the power of the wine of which he had partaken overcame 
his senses, Nauruz fell asleep, and in his dream beheld a vision 
of a lovely maiden, a girl of surpassing beauty, the fair Rose. 
He became intoxicated with the charm of the lovely vision, and, 
like Shelley's Alastor in search of the Arab maid, our gallant 
Nauruz betook himself to the desert, trying to realize in waking 
the truth of his rapturous dream. 

In his wanderings he encounters a caravan and falls in with a 
member of the company who bears the name of Nightingale, 
Bulbul, and the latter extends to him the hand of sympathy in 
the longings of his heart. Bulbul tells him that the image he 
beheld in his vision was none other than Gul, the beautiful 
tiaughter of Mushkin Shah of Ferkhar, which was the native land 
of Bulbul himself (§g 12-19). Upon hearing this, the joyous 
Nauruz despatches Bulbul at once to Ferkhar, to seek for Gul 
and to convey to her the message of his love (§ 20). 

The faithful Bulbul succeeds in obtaining the Shah's consent 
for his daughter to be betrothed to Nauruz ; but the suit of the 
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lover is opposed by a cruel woman, Susan (^^^♦-»*') by name, 

the governess of Gul. After being rebuked by Gul and liberally 
bribed by Bulbul, Stisan is won over, and not only makes an 
apology to Gul but even acts as a go-between (§§ 21-29). 

But the tardy foot of time moves more slowly than ever for 
the impatient Nauruz, whose anxiety allows him no repose and 
impels him to wait no longer for the lingering Bulbul to return. 
He wanders again into the desert. Upon seeing his sou's dis- 
tress, Shah Ferrukli decides to send Nauruz with a large army 
and vast treasures directly to Ferkhar. 

On the way, Behman {^t g>), the chief officer accompanying 

Xauriiz (he is spoken of as an Abyssinian (j^^a^), — unless hahas 
is simply ' servant ' here), opposes the young lover's plan of going 
to Ferkhar, saying to Nauruz that it would be a great humilia- 
tion in case Gul should refuse his suit (§g 30-39). Failing to 
induce the ardent Nauruz to return, Behman takes a large por- 
tion of the treasures and of the army, and goes back to the cap- 
ital by night. Nauruz, however, arrives safely at Ferkhar and 
is welcomed by Shfih Mushkin, the father of Gul. His suit is 
presented in person, and every preparation is made for the 
young prince to receive the hand of the maiden (§g 40-58). 
But an obstacle unexpectedly arises; a rival appears on the 

scene. The Khaqan (^Li'L^) of China sends a more imposing 
embassy for the purpose of securing the hand of the lovely 
Gul for his own son. His suit is crowned with the Shah'*s 
favor; he wins the day, and carries off the unhaj)py Gul on the 
road to China (5S§ 59-73). But Nauruz follows the party on the 
journey eastward (§ 74). One stormy night he tries to carry 
off Gul to his own country (§ 75) ; but the pair is overtaken in 
the mountains, and brought back as captives by a slave of 

the Khaqan, who is named Yelda ('iXJL?) (gg 70, 77). Nothing 
daunted, however, the lovers make a second attempt to escape, 
and this time they succeed. Gul, according to the custom of 
the country, is sent to the temple to learn the method of wor- 
ship. Nauruz also iinds his way thither, but both of them being 
conscience-stricken at the practice of idolatry, determine upon 

flight. The Khaqan and the whole of Cin and Macin {y^y^^ 
^^^.A^Lo^) are greatly excited; men are sent in every direction 
in pursuit, but without success. Gul and Nauruz with great 
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difficulty escape an assemblage of daevs^ whom they meet in 
the desert. Soon after this they arrive at the palace of the 

Sheikh of Najd (J^ ^fe--^)? ^^^ attempts by means of a witch's 

charms to win the heart of Gul. When she and Nauraz per- 
ceive this they leave Najd (§§ 78-82). They manage to reach 

Bahr Qulzum (|*y^* Y^)> ^'icient Clysma, and, after the famil- 
iar manner of both Eastern and Western mediaeval romance, 
embark in a boat, which soon suffers shipwreck in the gulf of 
Oman. All this, as my friend Professor Jackson reminds me, 
sounds much like incidents in the old English romances or the 
Gesta Romanorum. Though separated, the lovers, of course, 
are not suffered to perish. Gul, floating on the sea, is found by 

a diver (^1^) in the pearl fishery of the king or prince of 

Aden, which is one year's journey from China. The diver 
brings her to the shore to take her to the king. On the way 
they encounter several fierce lions, which she kills on the spot. 
The report of her prowess soon spreads abroad. The king of 
Aden has her summoned into his presence, and charmed by her 
beauty as well as by her heroism receives her with great honor 
(§§83-98). 

The fortunes or misfortunes of Nauruz are equally romantic. 
lie floats on a piece of timber to the Arabian shore, and 
enters a fisherman's hut close by the sea. The fisherman, being 
too poor to supply his needs, informs the Vizir, who also dwells 
near. The Vizir, after entertaining Nauruz for a while, takes 
him to the king of Yemen, who honors him with high office and 
rank (§§ 99-107). 

But an old-time feud existed between the king of Yemen, to 
whom Nauruz had gone, and the king of Aden, in whose army 
Gul was commissioned. So chance brings it about that war is 
declared between these hostile rulers. The story of the conflict 
follows. After several engagements, circumstances dramati- 
cally bring Nauruz and Gul face to face in battle. Each recog- 
nizes the other, and the result may be imagined. The war is 
stopped at once and lasting friendship is established between 
the two kings (§§ 108-118). Gul and Nauruz, by the permis- 
sion of their kings, make a pilgrimage to Mekka and Medina. 

Meanwhile the kings Ferrukh and Mushkin Shah, from the 
time they hear of the flight of their children from China, are in 
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a state of great uneasiness, and wander about the world m 
search of them. Finally they also conclude to make a pilgri- 
mage to the sacred land, to pray there for the restoration of their 
dear ones. At Mekka the parents and the children meet unex- 
pectedly and have a happy reunion. The party returns home 
in peace, and Nauruz succeeds his father at the latter's death 
(§§ 119-126). 

Such, in brief, is the romance of Gul and Naurflz. The 
whole storj^, as it seems to me we are justified in believing, 
contains certain mystic elements. The names of Gul, XaurGz, 
Siisan, Bulbul, etc., may be not without symbolic significance. 
The Persian New Year occurs in the Spring, and the love of the 
springtime for the nightingale is as old as Persian lyric poetry. 
The lily belongs rightly amid the same mystic company of flow- 
ers; and numerous other symbolic phrases like the ' fervent heat 
of Nauruz,' 'love opening the breast of the rose,' or 'the sunny 
days of the sjiring time causing the bud to blossom,' recall the 
allegorical energy of the Iranian mystic poets. 

In conclusion I may say that I hope to gather some more 
details regarding this interesting work in connection with the 
other Persian poems that bear the same title. 



Remarks on the Form of Numbers^ the Method of Using 
them^ and the Numerical Categoines found in the Mahd- 
hhdrata. — By E. Washburn Hopkins, Professor in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

These Remarks on Numbers are incidental notes which I 
made a short time ago, while collecting from the great Hindu 
epic some material intended for another purpose. They were 
presented in outline as one paper at the meeting of the Society 
in April of this year, but as they are rather too long to be 
printed all at one time in the Journal^ I purpose to bring them 
out in sections in successive half-volumes. The general plan of 
arrangement is as follows : 

The form of epic numbers. 

How numbers are handled in arithmetical processes. 

How space (dimension, etc.) is measured (norms and syntax). 

Time-words and methods of measuring time (months, aster- 
isms, etc.); syntax of time expressions; time-phrases; age; epic 
dates (excursus). 

The epic world according to the categories of the poets (phys- 
ical, ethical, etc.). 

Various pBoblems, historical as well as philological, serve to 
relieve the dryness of the subject, but these will be touched 
only by the way, as my chief object is to get data together, 
thougfi I have not avoided mention of obvious differences in 
matters pertaining to the growth of the epic. The present 
paper includes the first three divisions. The next will treat of 
time- words (to epic dates), with subsequent divisions according 
to circumstances. 

Before taking up seriatim peculiar forms of numbers, I would 
call attention to certain fanciful number- words which belong to 
the later epic. The most striking of these is da^cirdha^ not 
merely as "five," da^drdhasaihkhydh (^ardh), i. 188. 20; 
da^drdhahavirdtmakah^ xii. 47. 42,* but as "fist" (the half -ten 
fingers) : 

^ Compare the abstract, dagdrdhatd=paflcatva, xii. 187. 27, disBolu- 
tion into five elements (ib. 29] . 10, dagdrdhaprainbhakta). 
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xii. 114. 20, kntddho (lai^ordhena hi tadnyed va. 

Analogous is panca<;akha^ "having five branches," the hand: 

xi. 17. 30, svaprah 2>anr(f(;aA:hahht/dm abhihatya^ 

which illustrates Xala v. 5. In the Ramayaua, vi. 59. 55, this 
word is still an adjective to hahu. Compare RV. x. 137. 7, 
da^a(;akhiihhyam {haHtahhyfnn) . 

I have elsewhere suggested that the word for four appears to 
be a combination of "three and." That the digits, as well as 
the higher numbers, were indicated by addition is shown by 
many examples of "and" combinations to express them, for 
example, in i. 234. 15, six is expressed by "five and one,"/>a?7ra 
eat ^kam ca. Double-six (safka for six) reflects a common 
doublet, the year consisting of two six-month "courses" of the 
sun, dtu'safkajx(dr/f/dmin^ xi. 5. 15. Such "double" terms are 
not rare: "double-five-headed," dvipafloagirasah kecit^ v. 103. 
7; dinpanoar(7fr((y iii. 230. 37; dvlsadaksa^ " with twelve eyes," 
xiii. 86. 19; while for twenty-one, "thrice seven" is normal, 
trisaptan^ sic, trihsa2)takrtiHth» 

I have no record of alternate adjective numerals, such as 
dvifra or trfeatura among epic material ; but unexpressed alter- 
nates are found: " five or six mouthfuls,"^>ff/Tra sat ; " for seven 
or eight days," saptdsfa dloasdn^ v. 160. 40; "even (opposed 
to fifty) five or six or seven," api vd j}afica sat sapta^ vi. 3. 83, 
also xii. 102. 21; "often or twelve" (years), dapadvddafa-, 
iii. 188. 60. Compare dvyekn-^ "of two or of one," Manu, x. 
7. For triad, tritayam and trayani (in i. 2. 329, etc., ^atatra- 
yam) are used indifferently; in xiii. 111. 18-19, side by ade: 

dharmat;. cd ^rthn^ ca kdnia^ ca tntaya/h jlvite p/talam 
etat tray am avdptavyam. 

This is the usual triad to be desiderated, but it is often alluded 
to as a triad without definition, as in ix. 64. 21, tritayam setn- 
tani siircam. It is possible that it means trinity in xiii. 147. 
53, where (,'iva says of Yisnu: 

tatra ca tritayam drstam b/iavisyatt na sat'it^ayah 
samaatd hi cayath dcnds tat^ya dehe v(/mmahe, 

though even here it may, as usual, be equivalent to the trivarga 
called tritaya above (rather than the three times, as suggested 
in PW.). Iretd for triad is rather affected in the later epic 
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and (without the implied complement) stands alone for a Yuga 
and for the group of three fires (ref. PW.); trika is used spar- 
ingly, pt.ulratrika^ having a triad of five, fifteen; tritva is a late 
solecism (ref. below). A group of four is catustayam or eatus- 
kam; a group of five, paficakam^ etc. 

Metaphorical number-names I have illustrated by a passage 
cited in my Great Epiv^ p. 206, where ^araffni is 5x7. The 
passage, however, is late and unique in the epic. 

I turn now to the regular numbers. 

The epic is not so careless of art as to change the grammati- 
cal form of all the numbers, but it contains several abnormal 
numerals. I shall speak of the form of the numbers three, four, 
seven, eight, nine, t^n, adding something on derivatives of the 
word for one, and the use of the higher numbers. 

Tri. In the Sanatsujata Parvan, which is a late imitation of 
ancient matter, occurs this verse : 

V. 43. 15, tathCi ftr^*ansfffti dai;a tri^ rdjan. 

In yl. 19 are mentioned seven cases of cruelty, which appar- 
ently led Telang, SBE,^ viii. p. 168, to translate the words 
above "and likewise the seven cruelties." But the seven of 
yl. 19 are expressly differentiated from six that precede, ete jyare 
Aapta^ *' seven other cases," and it is these six and seven together 
which make up the thirteen, daf;a tri^ mentioned in the intro- 
ductory fifteenth yloka. Consequently, Nilakantha is right in 
saying that dai;a tri is for trayoda^a^ or, in other words, tri 
here stands for trini. 

In the last number of this Journal^ xxii, p. 345 ff., I pointed 
out an epic case of a dropped ending, da^a-d^adapihhir vd ^pi^ 
where the fx't shows clearly that dai^a stands for da<;abhih^ which 
has lost its ending because it is supplied by the next word.* A 
still more extraordinary case of dislocated ending is found in 
that book which historical critique has pronounced later than 
the early epic: 

iv. 62. 14, avaruddho ^carat Pdrtho varsdni tri dapdni ca^ 



* The meter here shows that the corrupt form is intentional. The 
case differs, therefore, from that of the (JB. yajus, Mitrdya Varundya 
ca, which all MSS. of JB., Professor Oertel informs me, have as Mitrd- 
varundya ca, since the latter form spoils the meter. 
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where trl dafjani stands for thirteen. Here we cannot read tri- 
(la^'AiHiy for two reasons. First, this word means thirty and not 
thirteen, and thirteen is the required meaning. Second, even if 
we took trkla<;dnl as an adjective meaning thirteen, there w^ould 
still remain the /v^, which only a very strained interpretation 
could dispose of otherwise than as Xilakantha has said {trlni <•// 
(ki^d ('(/). There remains only the explanation that in trida^dni 
the poet has transposed the endings for metrical purposes and 
not only written tri for trlni but (fn^u'mi for da^n^ helped 
thereto undoubtedly by the preceding varsani. Such a mon- 
strosity is one that need not surprise us among the many evi- 
dences of lateness found in the Virata, which, as a whole, lies 
nearest to the j)seudo-cpic in its disregard of Sanskrit grammar 
as in other particulars. So in Virata we iind the slovenly con- 
struction of iv. 39. 10, jltvn rat/ft Nt uesi/atl ra \li/(f (janth^ 
"conquer us and carry off the cows," a verse admitted by Xila- 
kantha (compare 47. 34), and quite comparable with the loose- 
ness of form found in (,'anti. 

Tlie PW. has already noticed, i. 113. 21, riltrtya trklaf;d 
nl^dh^ for tri in; at ; trida(;du^ iii. 123. 1 (A^iUiHiu)\ 2LTid (ridtt- 
rd/i^ 3x10 (=33) gods, passim. 

Catur. Professor Holtzmann, in his Anhmuf to AVhitneyV 
(iratnnHn\ g 482, mentions ('<itnrali as nominative in xii. 24. 27 
and r((tiir as accusative, vedd/t^ in iii. 45. 8. Both forms are 
found elsewhere as well. In vii. 149. 22, gdyanti caturo veddh : 
vii. 202. 74, redd?i krtrd Uha ratttnii; catur (n;ndn inahegvarah. 
Also in viii. 34. 70, tathdi hui reddi; nitiiro hnydtfri/dh. All these 
passages are late laudations or describe metaphorical "cars'* of 
religion, the four Vedas being made the steeds. Unique is viii. 
20. 49, Ha tu dvijx/h panc(d>hir uttiuiif^auhhih krtah sadaii^or 
t*((/ffro nrpah trihhih ("the elephant with five arrows made six- 
fold [cut into six pieces] and the king with three (arrows made) 
four"), krto d<it;dnt;<ih kuvnh iua ijudlnjutd ijothd hiuus tml da^*(t- 
ddiratiini tuthd ("was made ten-fold [cut into ten pieces] by 
the skillful warrior, like an oblation offered to ten divinities"). 

Here vat u rah is plainly catardin;ah in sense, but as to the 
form, it is difficult to say whether by analogy with late com- 
pounds in ratarti it is nominative singular, or by analogy with 
"make one four" accusative i)lura], or by analogy with the 
cases above, nominative j)lural. I think it belongs to the last 
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group, ''made-six-fold, made four." The awkward sentence 
ra€»ans as a whole tliat the six parts of the elephant and the four 
parts of the king were like an oblation cut into ten parts.' 

Saptan. By analogy with the cases already mentioned it 
may be suspected that nupta stands for ,s((ptatftf in xii. 343. lOG, 
where Kandarika is said to have arrived at Yoga-perfection 
because of his excellence, nufk/ii/fftrfnf^ ''reflecting often on the 
sorrow caused by birth and death, saptajatisu.''^ The commentator 
says "the sorrow of seven births," Hdjftujnntiukain^ which would 
imply "in seven births," and not the compound "among those 
having seven births," which is the natural interpretation. As to 
the meaning, it is probably the indefinite sense of "many," 
which in most examples is hard to verify (i. e. to show that 
'seven ' is used without any reference to a fixed number). For 
in "seven paces," "seven flames," '^seven seers" and "seven 
rivers," seven, for all we know, may have been intended liter- 
ally. ITiere are two cases, however, where sajthtn clearly means 
"many" simply; once where, instead of elej)hants trfithd pra- 
sravftffftf/i (an oft-repeated phrase), we find si(pta<7ha ; for the 
parallel aarvatah is used in the same way: 

i. 151. 4, t/'ihpr(f^rtft(fm</(hh, 

vi. 64. 58, tridhd rajoN prusnivanto madton huhu^ 
vii. 26. 6, kmrantffh sarvato jnadani^ 

vi. 95. 33, 8(ipti(dhd sracdtd madam^ parvatcua yathd toj/ani 
sravfundnena Hnrva(;ah, 

The second case is where bhuuaiidni tih;vd interchanges with 
bhuviindnl sapta^ or, in the gender of the later epic, bhuvtindh 
sttpta (see hereafter). 

Ast4. The final vowel is short or long according to metrical 
convenience, long when the length is indifferent: 

iii. 102. 3, a^lti/i ^atam astdii i'n nnra cd ^nyc^ 
(istdn required by the meter; 

vii. 146. 134, aksduhhur asfa hafrd. 
fista required by the meter; 



' The havis called dagaddivatam, represented here by dagdnga (the 
man and elephant together) *' in ten parts," is called dagdfigo homah in 
xviii. 6. 105. 

VOL. XXIII. 8 
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xiii. 111. 69, hhntva in'mo ^sta rarsaiu^ also required. 
V. 80. 9, iht(;d \s(a ca^ and vii. 82. 8. and 16, i;atam asM co, 

cases of diiambus, brevis required; 

ix. 46. 74, )/iff/it,s(tih cd ''stahhih pmlmdUi^ 

short vowel required; 

viii. 22. 6, fiHtdhhir api^ Bhdratft^ 

long vowel required; ib. 17, ^aJculdi/a pxtdny asfdn, indifferent. 
Respecting the alleged difference between iistdyava and asta- 
f/(/ra, P\V. i. 531, there are two verses, one of which is 

viii. 67. 6, (istdffacdm asta ^'afdnt hdudu (sc. va/tanfi), 

which Nilakantha interprets as *' eight eight -cow wagons carry 
hundreds of arrows," his temm astdgavdtn implying a short 
genitive modelled on (j<ivdin {asfdii f/dvo yasmins tad astdga- 
iun'n viikafani te.sdhi astdgavdrn asta astjiHaniJchydnl ^akatdni^ 
nufjabhdva drsah^ (;atdnl bdndn anekaf;atasamkhydn vahanti). 
One is tempted to read astdgavdny^ as in the next passage, 
which, however, has the short vowel : 

viii. 20. 30, astdv asfagavdfty uh(h e.<ikatdni yad dyvdham 
((h Has tad asfabhdgena Drdani^* ciksepa^ vidrisa^ 

"Drona's son, Sir, threw as many missiles in an eighth of a day 
as eight eight -cow wagons carry," which repeats with elaborate 
definiteness the statement of the preceding verse that the hero 
poured arrows as Pusan's ''younger brother," Pusanuja, that is 
Parjanya, pours rain. The scene is late and instructive for the 
critique of the epic. The hero here particularly lauded is a cer- 
tain Pandya, quite unnoticed previously but now extolled as the 
ablest warrior on the Pfindu side. It is he who, as explained 
above, is quartered and made with his €»lephant a ten-fold obla- 
tion. There ap])ears to be no grammatical difference between 
(tstdaavu and asta(jav(i^ 

Tn reirard to <(starnkr«t. the Petersburtj: lexicon ufives onlv the 
Vcdic nsfdruknt^ but asta<'nkr<i is found (of llari's wagon, 
ydiui) in vi. 8. 10; xii. 335. 11; and (of a demon's car, ratJai) 



* Compare for thevse compounds, hastisa^gava, viii. 38. 7, of a war- 
car, and sa(fgavlyam ^akafamf ib. 76. 17. In xii. 37. 32, sixteen cows 
are yoked to a war-car. 
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in vii. 156. 61; 167. 38; 175. 13; and (of an a^ani) in vii. 175. 
96.' In the first three Drona eases, samdyukta is added, a set 
formula. In the first case, from Bhisma, the word also begins 
a pathyci and the whole verse is repeated in the next (^hnli case, 
a^tacakram hi tad yanam hhutayaktam manoramam. As the 
last case, too, stands at the head of a pathya and in this situa- 
tion astctcakram would be metrical, the choice must be due to 
preference for the later form. 

Nava. The Yedic phrase j<t(jhdna tuivatlr nava I have 
already. Journal, vol. xxii. p. 389, located in the epic, ii. 24. 
19. To this example should be added also the same phrase 
occurring at ix. 51. 36 and xii. 22. 11. The last is farthest 
removed in context from the original, while the passage in 
9alya gives the Vedic text verj' closely in making the weapon 
the bones of Dadhica (epic form) : 

RV. i. 84. 13, Indro Dadhlco astahhir vrtrdny apratlskutah 

jaghdna navatlr nara, 
Mhb. ii. 24. 19, yena {rathena) ^akro ddnavdndni 

jaghdna naijaflr nava, 
ib. ix. 51. 36, {Dadhica, tasyd '*stibhlh) ddlfyaddnavavlrdndni 

jaghdna n a v at'ir na v a , 
ib. xii. 22. 11, ("Indra the sou of Brahman became a Ksatriya 

by his acts and") jUdt'indm pdpavrtt'tndm 

jaghdna navatlr navff. 

In each case (but the first is not annotated) Nilakantha says 
that the number is (not ninety-nine but) eight hundred and ten 
(nine nineties). In i. 32. 24, nava.tyd fiavatlh (krtvd), v. 1. 
nit vat yo, the multiplication is definite, 8100. 

To the forms recognized in grammars and lexicons I am 
tempted to add navdih as instrumental plural. Otherwise we 
must assume that netc arrows are especially used when their 
number is ninety, whereas generally there is a natural predilec- 
tion for such conjuncts as six and sixty, seven and seventy, and 
nine and ninety. So by analogy with navatyd navahhii;. ca in 
viii. 30. 25 we find navdlr navatyd ca ^'ardih in viii. 90. 60. 
At the same time, ''nine" and ''new," owing to their like 
sound, are found together, as in viii. 48, 50, navdlr navabhir 
dyasdlhy but in the case above ca seems to show that navdih is 
a numeral. 
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I would roniark, by the way, on the partially formulaic char- 
acter of most of the shooting in the battle-scenes. The test of 
an archer's skill is not only to shoot one arrow well but to shoot 
many arrows at once. Among digits the object shot at deter- 
mines, for the main part, the number of arrows used. With 
four arrows one shoots the four steeds; with three, the arms and 
forehead or the three charioteers, etc. But even here there is 
an occasional irru])tion of eights, the favorite number of the 
later epic. Thus in viii. 89. 03, ten and eight; ^h^ oight; %%^ 
eight hundred and eight thousand; 76, eight; all in a bunch, 
though up to this passage the whole preceding eighty odd sec- 
tions show only half a do/.en cases. So in the late wonder-tales 
of the first book, larger numbers are by preference expressed in 
terms of eight or its multiples, e. g., i. 100. 20, to exjjress thirty- 
six years, "years sixteen and eight and also four and eight 
more."' I shall have occasion in a later section of this paper to 
show how this Buddhistic number has driven out the more 
ancient holiness of nine. 

In the "down-i)our" of arrows said to be shot by decades 
there is a certain preference for stereotyped groups. Twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen arc shot more often than seventeen 
and eighteen. Twenty-one, trianptun^ is a favorite for the 
same reason that endears frhnptatl^ as three and seven (ty) are 
sacrosanct numbers. In this decade, twenty -five is also a 
favorite, while twenty-seven is the rarest; in the third decade, 
thirty-six is the conventional number, with a few cases of thirty 
and thirty-two. The fourth decade is almost ignored; the fifth 
a])pears rarely as fifty ; then come sixty and six and sixty (less 
common are three and four and sixty) ; seventy and seven and 
seventy (less common are two and three and seventy) ; eighty 
(rare) ; ninety (nine and ninety as above) ; and occasionally one 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred, and even ten thousand 
arrows all discharged from one bow at one shot! 

Da^a. The <Uii;<it(x of vi. 2,700 (rightly condemned in 
PW.) is replaced in B. 61. 21, by trlhi;titd. The epic has 
iJifcati^ analogous to Mijttfftt^ ii<nvrft\ not as decade but as one 
hundred (as who should say ''ninety, tenty"),the form, how- 
ever, being formulaic like narat'ir ttnrtf (above), and prol>ably 
a new formation, as it occurs only in the later ))art of the epic. 
The decisive cases as regards the meaning are (i. 16. 8-13 and) v. 
108. 14, the latter: 
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Othkdrasya '*tha jay ante srtayo da^atlr da^a^ 

where a "thousand branches" is Kilakantha's undoubtedly cor- 
rect interpretation. In xiii. 30. 21, the ten might be decades 
or hundreds (of days), though here also Nilakantha admits only 
the latter and says the word is Analoyie-Jllldung,^ 

Holtzmann, op, rit.^ §4:83, has spoken of saptada<;esH at iii. 
208. 11. I think Nilakantha's explanation (having eight royal 
acts and nine sidd/iis and {niktia) is quite inadmissible. Families 
''having seventeen " would be more likely to be thought sinful 
than virtuous. Compare the "seventeen fools and sinners " of 
V. 37. 1-6. Then in v. 36. 22, the "great families" are defined 
as those which eie Haptaguya fuatantiy "seven virtues" being 
their possession, which suggests saptafjunesa as the right read- 
ing. But here the meter alone is enough to change saptadagasn 
to Hapta<1a^esu {vayani pun ah saptadat/esft Krsne kfdesfi aarre 
^nafuimesu jatdJt), 

Hig^her numbers. Nineteen is not navada^'a in the epic 
but, as in Latin undeviginti, ekonarin(;atl.'^ In xiii. 107. 87, 
ekonan'n^tt serves as an ordinal, ekojiavin^ati dine standing 
parallel to soda^e, saptada<;anie^ astdda^e^ and purne rm^f^ 
(divase). At C. xi. 561^ pari vin^Yit offers a form parallel to 
trih(;at (also trinpUi)\ but B. 19. 15 h2isj)a^t/a Krsna for par i- 
vih<;at {Viinncafim). In i. 2. 330, B. has vinrat, C, trincat ; 
ib. 379, vihgaf cldokatjatdni. The late Ramiiyana also admits 
vih(;at in ekarin^uU (ref. PW.). The epic accusative of the 
following decades is frequently identical with the nominative; 
for example, in i. 86. 15, abfaiksah ^<iradan trih(;at^ either form 
doing duty for either case. Examples of trii'i^at and pancdQat^ 
as accusatives of object and duration respectively, are given 
below, and in xiii. 168. 5 and 27, respectively, panrdt/af is 
accusative, ^virrar'ih pafird^at, ^nd panrdi/atam is nominative, 
astap<ificd(;atani rdtryah <;aydnaiiyd ^dya 7ne yatdh^ as in the 
further case cited below. The corresponding ordinals in the 
text (the adhydya^i are counted by -tarn a forms as well) are 
short, ekarin^a, dvdiyin^\f, trayoria(;a^ caturvinoa^ ^>^n7c'a??/n;v/, 
Hadmh(;a^ tuaptavinca^ asfdvin^'a, ekonatrin^'a (compare ekona- 
sasti, ekonanaptati, i. 2. 204, 289, etc.), xiii. 107. 93-121. 

^ For thousand the later epic uses dagagatam : tathe '^{indih dagaga- 
tam prdpnuvanti, xiii. 102. 86, etc. (meter, Great Epic, p. 305). 
* Or viiigatir ekond, vi. 4. 15. 
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Before leaving this subject I would say a few words on cer- 
tain declined forms of ekn^ not because they are irregular as 
forms, but on account of the way they are used. The first point 
is the parallelism between the adverbial ablative and the instru- 
mental, as shown in 

V. 43. 21, trihhir ffrdb/u/fnu ihito ra ''rthtto yah. 

According to the commentator, arthita here means possessed 
of or furnished with, nrfhfi^ a meaning not usually recognize<l, 
but in accordance with the sense of the passage, which says that 
one who has in his power all the twelve virtues is fit to rule the 
earth, while "he that is furnished with three, two, or one," is 
to be known as one having wealth, tasija srain ant'i '*ti sn /v///- 
t<fri/ah. In anv case, tfkatnft is used freelv here as a correlative 
of the instrumental.' 

The same form has a meaning almost recognized in the Pet. 
lexicon, which ascribes to it, besides the ablative sense and that 
of "on the one hand," the meaning of "together,*' or "in one.'* 
By a slight extension of meaning ikatah means altogether, 
solely, or, quite literally, one-ly, only, as in vi. 107. 20, 

ifuthii jtntjrulltani rti/nthn fHit4(nHj(ih Hiimnhhiflravini 

"As an insect entering a blazing fire meets only with death, so 
I, on liaving eucountercd J>liTsnui.-' This, at least, is Nilakan- 
tha's fxposition, who takes the word as equivalent to {ekath) 
hrabiiii, itirtipfin < /v/, rather than as contrasting the insect "on 
the one liantl "* with the speaker. The plural t'ke meaning 
"alone'' mav be used as well as the singular, niil 'Av ^rttanfi 
HtLHainjHiumtui^ '^eat dainties alone," xii. 2*28. 44. 

Exam])k's of the correlation bv two rkf/ft/h are not uncommon. 
One is found in 

xii. 12. 12, fkffft/r f'ff f/'fff/o rdjtin (ji^1uiHthru*rmmt akntah, 

where against the other three orders is weighed that of the 
householder, whicli is said to be equal to all the others put 
together. 

^ For the usual meanini; if applied here would be *' he who on the one 
hand is furnished vrith three or two." Compare the parallel use of 
prathatnatah in xii. 82. 1, e^d lyrathamato vi'ttir dvitlydih ffnii, BM- 
rata. 
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In the following stanza I think we may see an extension of 
Vedic usage surviving in the epic: 

xii. 21. 7, anye mma pra(;aiisanti i^yaydmam opurejandh 

naVkam na cd ^pare kecid ttbJuiyam ca tatJid ^pure. 

The commentator admits the double negative as an affirmative 
and according to him the stanza would mean : '* Some praise mild- 
ness, others praise a strenuous life, still others praise the one 
(Yoga-discipline, dhydnff), and others again praise both." But, 
although the affiimative double negative is not an impossibility, 
it carries with it a strength of affirmation' that is quite uncalled 
for in this passage, where ekam certainly has no right to be 
represented by dhydnam. In the continuation it is said that 
some sit in quiet meditation, some are active in governing, and 
others are ekdnUu/lWufh^ which may have led the commentator 
here to set up a third object of devotion. But with the antithe- 
sis of uhhayani there can be no doubt that ekam is one of the 
two already mentioned, and the meaning to be expected is that 
some praise mildness, some ])rai8e energy, some i)raise neither, 
and some praise both ; which, in my opinion, is what the pas- 
sage was intended to mean when it was first written. In other 
words, for ndPhfni nn rvf, we should read ndl ^km'n ra na, which 
preserved the old phrase found in BAU. vi. 2. 2, nd ^hatn ntn 
ekaih ca ?ia vefhf • ib. 3, tato ndi. ^kant ca na veda. Otherwise 
iia ca na. survives only in indefinites, na. kathani ca na^ etc. 
The sense of ndl'^kani as "manv a" is here excluded. This 
latter meaning is common, e. g., ndi ^ka/n yiujacipary<fyani 
{acasani), "many an age," xii. 229. 49.'' 

* It is used, however, generally, where two clauses are distinguished, 
e. g., Tia cdi 'va na prayuHjifa, sarhkirnam parivarjoyet, ** not that one 
should not commit (these faults, but) one should avoid excess," xii. 56. 
42 ; or in strong affirmation, na sa yajfio na bfiavitd, i. 38. 2, '* it will 
surely occur ^ nahi tvdrh no 'tsahe hantum, xii. 227. 80, *' assuredly I can 
kill thee.'' Compare the parallel in the same scene (repeated) in xii. 
224. 88, evaih ndi 'va na cet kdlah^ . . . pdtayeyam aharii ivd *dya, ** I 
could kill you now ; if it were not so, if Time did not (prevent)." Com- 
pare xii. 289. 4-6, ending etad evaih ca ndi ^varh ca na co 'bhe nd -nvbhe 
taihd. 

^ In xiv. 49, a similar but longer string of opinions is given by kedt^ 
anye, apare, and eke, indifferently, ending with gl. 12, sarvam ekepra- 
gansanti na aarvaviiti cd'pare, *'some praise everything and others 
nothing." 
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In regard to the choice between eka or clcdtara^ the epic uses 
either, as in xii. 81. 9, vrnoiiuj ekntaram na cv// 10, ekasya 
jat/am d^ftiise, ("like the mother of two gamblers) I prefer 
neither, hope for victory of the one." In i. 119. 15, vdsydl 
^A'ft/h taksato hdlui ni c(ntd<niendi '*kam uksatah nd ^kalydnam na 
kftlf/dttam cintayann vhhayoH Uiyoh^ "not thinking ill or good 
to appertain to [these both] either of these, him cutting one 
arm with an axe and him anointing one with sandal-paste " (for 
unyatamm). In triads, one, another, and a third, nnya^ ajyara^ 
para; eka^ apara^ ehi^ and so forth, xii. 86. 30; 137. 4. 
Though kafiira is used quite regularly, kim may take its place, 
as in xii. 126. 16, where, after two are mentioned, we find kim 
ntfjydyffifdtrahf, "which (of these two) is more greater?" So 
kf/fffffta and ka, xii. 167. 2. 

On the form of other epic numbers I may refer to what 
has already been given in the Petersburg lexicon and in Profes- 
sor Speyer's Sftfiakn't Synt(i.r. I will only register another pail- 
i'd(;at(un {yuiidfi proktdh) iov jHnlrdiuU^ xii. 256. 8, and observe 
that drf'sf/jttoff appears in Manu, vii. 157, but epic drdsapfoft (in 
the same jiassage) at xii. 50. 71 ; at the same time remarking as 
to rtftd for <;ntdni^ in iii. 67. 6, where C has <;atitiU ^*itd/j^ that 
masculine rnta belongs to the more recent parts of the epic, 
whence <;^ifd^ like rlrrd^ niay have been the original. As to 
the feminines, trlrotl^ etc., which have been noticed by Speyer, 
<7>. rit,^ g 204, these forms are also late in the epic, tri^'atj and 
fiftj)(f/rfffl (i. 2. 324) and cognate forms are found in still 
later works. Further: besides t7(ff;ffrfff(n/f,, above (and clarasd- 
hasniHf)^ "'a ten-hundred," there is the uncommon uncom- 
pounded singular form (as if plural), as in xiii. 112. 14-15, 
where, parallel to din;ni;nt(n'n cafuriddin (in yl. 28), appears 
hrdhimntdtidnt ntfant ihnui. 

The question as regards aj)positional construction may be dis- 
cussed here though it pertains to syntax rather than to form. 
All substantive numerals may take this construction, aahiu- 
mill jiffn'rfifsf/rdii^ i. 04. 41, etc., which is not irregular if we 
understand "years, a thousand," rather than "thousand (of) 
years." But with the higher numbers the noun is usually either 
(•omj)Ounded, rarsdyfifditl^ etc., or is in the genitive, yx^r^^y/f y/^e*- 
fJhdndin nytitmn^ i. 95. 20. 
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The particular example just given has indeed a sort of stereo- 
typed form, especially when "eleven thousand years" are 
referred to. As one says Imlmi'^arMUjauim^ "many year-rows," 
e. g, xiii. 111. 98, so one says year-hundreds or thousands, /?flr /7- 
i'!av(irm(;at(i^ etc., and uses a formula with eleven, ten thousanil 
and ten hundred: d((^'<i r(irsttsah(tHrfnrf da^a vftrs/Kjatfini m^ 
iii. 12. 12; ihii;a kalpdi/utdHi^ ib. 200. 121. A modifying 
number is placed in the same construction, as a general thing, 
(lyntani jHtfird^utt (accusative) with genitive, xiii. 107. 31; ynd- 
ilhtn'n I'^arsasaluiiirdni (lvdtrihv(it iihhdvut klla^ "the war (of the 
gods and their elder brothers, the devils) lasted thirty-two year- 
thousands," xii. 33. 26. But here also a genitive is often found 
(more correct), dee yugdndth Hdhaare^ xiii. 107. 113, etc., and 
an inverted order, as in ^^fffararsft^ not as adjective but noun, is 
permitted, vdyasah ^atav(irsdni {jlf'(fft)^ xiii. 111. 86 (compare 
i^af(frdradam)^ in this instance due, perhaps, to the meter (to 
avoid a third viptdd after a trochee), but found also ib. 118, 
knnir vhicafhutrsdnK The verv unusual construction found in 
i. 90. 1 is probaV)ly due to meter also. Here we have nfuhvat- 
Hardndm nyittdut (;atdudnt^ "a ten-thousand of hundred years." 
Close by occurs another case of apposition, i. 93. 24, tadd 
''dffddf/t fjdJi ^(itdrn arhfiddKi^ "then I gave cows, a hundred 
hundred-millions." 

An adjective may or may not agree with the implied genitive ; 
both together, for example, in iii. 127. 2 and 13, hhdryd<;ntnm 
Midrifmdia and sudri^din, Possessives, by the way, put the 
numeral either first or last, with possessive ending, dfnjagv^ 
aahasrayu,, yorafht^ xiii. 78. 11. Compare with the last, ib. 
102. 43, yo (josnhasrl ^ntudah samdi'n sanidm^ yardth tjatl 
dadydc en. 

In regard to the syntax of decades, both genitive and appo- 
sition are common, and, beginning with mh^at}^ we find, for 
example, stn'usdrdn vin^athn^ xiii. 111. 117; trin<;ad (tynln 
{ffy^t/mn), xiii. 103. 36. An interesting case historically it* 
found in xii. 335. 35-37, ekavihgatir utpannds te pr(9jdpi(tay<i/i 
smrfd/j^ not only because "twenty-one Prajiipatis" are late- 
epic, but because in the twenty names given as those of the sons 
of Narayana one has been left out, the list being Brahman, 
Sthanu, Manu, Daksa, Bhrgu, Dharma, Yama, MarTci, Angiras, 
Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasistha, Paramesthin, Vivas- 
vat, Soma, Kardama, Krodha, Vikrita. 
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The singular noun (an unusual case, compare Speyer, S, Syn- 
tax^ §5 294) occurs with trin<;at in xiii. 101. 15, naraknm trin- 
r<tUnn prapifa (v. 1. in C). The plural decade also is found in 
the later epic, e. g. trlh^.Hto ^hflfm^ xiii. 103. 34. 

The word iHn<;ati gives the name Viviiiyati, a hero whose 
foregone fate is to be attacked with twenty arrows, in a repeated 
phrase: Mvin<;atiih on rtn^'atyd riratham krtnvdu prabJiuh^ vi. 
117. 44=vii. 14. 27, etc. Such number-names are not confined 
to this hero and the three wise men, Ekata, Dvita, Trita, as they 
are found also in the satyrs' names, Astaka and Navaka, Skan- 
da's goat-faced sons, iii. 228. 12; and in xiv. 4. 5 are mentioned 
Iksviiku's descendants Vinya and Viviuya, who are unknown to 
the early epic but appear in the Purfuiic literature and the 
j)8eudo-epic so clearly associated with it. 

An ordinal may be employed to take the place of a cardinal pre- 
fixed to another cardinal, as in i. 95. 37, eatnrrm<;anh pHtrfti;af' 
am habhuva^ ''a twenty-fourth son-century was boni," that is 
one hundred plus twenty-four, which leads eventually to cattir- 
vih^'a being used for caturrihrntl as in vaturvirKjdksard for the 
Gayatrl in the ITarivan(;a (v. PW.), a meaning that may belong 
to the passage above as well. 

The ordinal may (but does not generally) agree with distrib- 
uted singulars, although combined with one, as in the verse of 
ii. 77. 31 repeated at xiii. 148. 01, Duryodhanasyd JCarnaatyfi 
(Jnkimei; ca . . . huh^aHnmu'dtui'thnndui hhvinlh pdayati ^fmi- 
ttiin. The ordinal in such a j)hra8e as "five went and she too 
(as) sixth" needs no comment, and almost as common is such a 
turn as ''they five set out having her (as) sixth;" but *'with 
self as" is probably a late locution, though like the Greek 
idiom. It is found in (xii. 177. 52, fitinand H<tptamain kdmain 
/t(ffrd) the same passage from which examples of these construc- 
tions may be taken, namely, *' seventh with himself (instrumen- 
tal) went the king," xvii. 1. 'I'i^-lb^ pr<isthltft)i Drdnpadlsasthmt 
. . . hhrdtnrnh jHttlra Jvvsnd r<i sasthl crd fdi ^ra sapttDnah^ fol- 
lowed by dfnunid saptd/no rdjd nirynydu (rajitHdhvaydt (late 
addition to Paiiini, vi. 3. G, PW. Rfim. examples). As dtniau^ 
plural reflexive in sini^ular, is not verv fullv illustrated in PW., 
I will add ndthantfulinii ird ^tiitdiHun itunin'.^ " they regarded 
themselves as having a savior," i. 183. 10. 
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The word /??;/7Zya, "second," passes in compounds from the 
meaning "having as second" to that of "with," and independ- 
ently to that of alter (ego), i. e., a friend. Familiar examples are 
those given by Speyer, chdyadvitlya., " (doubled) with his shad- 
ow," ftstdvitlt/a ''seconded by his sword." An example of the 
personal construction is Yuyxidhdnadrntlya^ "along with Y.," 
xiv. 66. 11 * (compare dvit'ojavftt^ with instrumental, iii. 313. 47) ; 
me dvitJt/a/j., "my friend," xiii. 102. 57. The idiom, though 
perhaps not new, is not often used, — generally in late passages. 
Another case occurs in v. 50. 26, Krsnadvitlyah^ a passage not 
removed from the suspicion of being a late adornment. 

The second ordinal answers to our "another" in such phrases 
as dvltlyasdgaranlhha^ "like another ocean ;" while the "same" 
is expressed by the first cardinal : ehiduhkhdh ]yrthaksukhdh^ 
"having the same sorrows but separate pleasures," i. 10. 4 and 
50; ekdrthfiy ekahhojmut^ "having the same aim, food," etc." 

Ordinals are occasionally used to indicate time. First in 
time, as contrasted with a subsequent event, is, indeed, gener- 
ally given by punuf^ "former," /mnuiri)pdnt\ ''preliminary 
symptoms," xii. 228. 1; ov purastdt^ "previously," i. 189. 22; 
hut prat hdina is used in the same way, prnthatnrfm . . . pffrrdt^ 
"at first and afterwards," xii. 227. 68, etc. A "second time" 
is diHt'iyatii,, iii. 60. 7; dvih jmrvam fdam tj^tlyam^ "twice 
before and now for the third time," iii. 92. 9; pvrvam . . . 
punah . . . idath trtlytnn^ "first, then again, and now for the 
third time," xviii. 3. 35; often as adj., tsd, trtlyd jijtldsd taija 
krtd^ "this is the third examination you have taken," ib. 32. 

Before passing on to the epic methods of indicating arithme- 
tical processes in detail, I may remark that with the exception 
of time (and religious observances),* where the duodecimal sys- 

' The next stanza, xiv. 66. 13, has a form not recognized in the lexi- 
con, pitfsvasdm, as compared with the regular pit I'd vaadr am, the latter 
found in v. 90. 1 ; viii. 87. 16 ; xiv. 52. 53. Another late passage, vi. 
116. 3, has svasdm (like duhitdm in Virata; the last noticed by Holtz- 
mann, Anhang, % 871). 

* Occasionally ambiguous. Thus, ekapatnitd is the condition of hav- 
ing **the same wife"; but in R. v. 28. 13, ekapatnltvam is having 
•* only one wife.'' But the context makes the meaning clear. 

* The expansion is rather wide on this side and varies between time- 
divisions (twelve years of fasting, sacrificing, etc.) and religious num- 
bers, for example, the twelve syllables of the pdda of the jagatl verse, 
iii. 184. 19 (observe navdk^ard brhatlf ib. 16). 
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teni, 12, (30) GO, etc., is naturally selected, the decimal system 
is in ordinary use, both for the system of administration, xii. 
87. Iff., and for the army, ib. 100. 31, etc. But it does not 
appear in any system of measures and only once is used of 
weights, though it should be added that the indications of 
values are so rare as to be of little importance (in iii. 134. 15, 
asffiH canah catfnnduaih v^fhanti : also draunika. ref. PW.). 

OOUNTINO AND ADDITION. 

Except in counting up money, sanipldayati, and a poetical 
use of yuj and i/offti (^nardi \ui j/of/o (fanandHi€ Ul ^a^cat, of 
the nine digits in counting, iii. 134. IG; ta}ti muhurtam ksa- 
iifffh veldni dicanaih Cff f/fff/ojff ha, ''she reckoned the time," ib. 
29G. 7), the usual word for count (counting is ganand) is {pray 
(/fffiut/((ff\ as in iii. 193. 28, yntrd ^hdni na (fanyante, "where 
days are not counted ;" saniyaaand hd V/, "there's no count- 
ing," xiv. 73. 24; (jifnayosrn, "count," iii. 72. 23; a word 
that passes into the sense of reckon, think, especially with r/, 
and regard, ;/</ ra tdn iftinnydm dnuh, ''disregarded them," viii. 
37. 10 {y<infiye \i\ R. vii. 16. 42 appears as yfnn, indnusdn no 
yoiw, " I don't regard men ''). Often follows the object compared 
in the instrumental, tui ij<iiuiydriiy etdiiH trnend ''pi, "I do not 
care a straw for them," ii. 44. 34. Though ganeya is used, yet 
the corres])onding adjective, calculable, is usually paritneya or 
Ain'nhhytyn^ t<in'nkhyn^ i. 74. 33; iii. 121. 11, etc.; i. 55. 2, ^nk- 
rtisyn ytijdidi ratusiu'ukhyn ttkta/i : xiii. 107. 30, samkhyd ati- 
(fffnd^ " incalculaVile number." The idea of addition is given 
both by simple juxtaj>osition, usually prefixing, of cardinal or 
even ordinal (above) numbers, whereby it is sometimes doubtful 
Avhether, as in dftnicatain^ the modification is bv addition or bv 
multiplication; and by (fd/iikffNf,HH in tkd (;(ttdd/tikd (i. 115. 21 
and 41, *'kddhik(n;nUim jturnmn^ i;ntnm puneddhiknni, or pre- 
fixed) ; tliat of completeness, hy jtdrmi, full, sdyra, all, and ajd 
and pnri. Only the last requires a word.'* The native scho- 

^ tatah praganaydm dsuh knsya vdro *dyay **they calculated whose 
turn it was," i. 164. 14. 

^'Yov piirmi: **they say that ten hundreds are a i\x\\^ purna, thou- 
sand," iii. 134. 17. For sdgra : qataih sagram, "a whole hundred,'* xii. 
112. 6 ; R. G. V. 7. 28; for api: *' still be to thee even (full) ninety-nine 
sous, but abandon this one," i^utam ekonam apy aatu putrd'i^m, tyajdi 
'nam ekam, i. 115. 37. 
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liast gives to ^^('ir/ not the sense of completeness but of addition. 
ITnfortunately he does not recognize the reading parivin(;at^ 
given above, but he renders paricatnrdara by fifteen at iii. 1. 
11 and iii. 93. 28, and at ii. 3. 37 by "fourteen over" (more). 
On par'mxhi<;a,, at iii. 78. 2, he says nothing. Completeness 
would seem to be the real meaning by analogy with pariHiii'nvat- 
sara^ for example in iii. 108. 13 ff., Mihasraparlvatsfirdn . . . 
atn'nvntaaraHahasre h( g<ftt (fir ye. 

Less common is the use of uttura. In i. 128. 18, i^nUnn ekoU 
farani. tesdrn, "a hundred of them with one more." So in iii. 
308. 1, (In^ottarii in the phrase i;Hkle ditf/ottare pnkse^ ^'on the 
eleventh bright half-month" (after ten full months). This 
accords not only with the scholiast's explanation but also with the 
usual allotment of ten (whole) months of pregnancy. Other 
examples of uttanf as plus will be found correctly given in the 
Petersburg lexicon. Colloquial is /•//// utturntn^ "what more?"; 
"not to have uttunnn'''* is to be unable to reply to a remark. 
Another word for "more" is firdhnnn^ over, beyond, with 
ablative. An adjective with paras or jHtrfftn also does duty for 
''^ more ^^ : padaraksdN /)ara/n;atdu "beyond a hundred guards," 
vi. 95. 36; paranttiahasra. rijfra/i, "over a thousand priests," 
xii. 38. 24; 2ls jtartf itself is used, ekar m ^pi <;afdf p/tra/t, "one 
more than a hundred," i. 115. 1; saniiiatsarapardh ksapdh^^ 
"more than a year (of) nights," i. 221. 13 (viii. 90. 61; 78. 55, 
jKirahoata ^nH j>araih(;ata have already been cited by Professor 
Iloltzmann, Zttr Gesr/tlrhte^ i. p. 161. Examples are not 
numerous). Nilakantha follows an improbable tradition in 
attributing the meaning of "more" to ?n's in nistringa^ (a 
sword) "more than thirty" thumbs in length, trin<;adan(pdd' 
dhikah^ iv. 42. 16, and elsewhere. 

The w^or^, adhika or ahhyadhika^ is used to convey a com- 
parative notion, "more than," d'tryhehhyat; ca manasyehhyah 
prauu'indd adhiko hhuri^ "greater in size even than tall men," 
xiii. 160. 15; which leads to the sense "superior io^'^'' lay have 
sdustavesH sarvesdni ahhyadhfkah^ i. 132. 15, and even to that 
of "more happy." The ablative usually follows. Examples : 

viii. 35. 4, l(;vardd adhikah^ (Brahman) "greater than ^iva." 
vii. 74. 25, yogdt t ratio ^dhiko ''rjunah^ "superior to you 

through practice." 
viii. 32. 61, Karno hy ahhyadhikah Pdrthdt^ the same. 
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viii. 83. 31, abhyadhiko rasa/ij "a better taste." 
iii. 92. 15, ko namd '*hhya(Unkas tatah, '*more blessed (supe- 
rior, better off) than he." 

So {cihhy) adhikam is used as the comparative-maker of adjec- 
tives: Sotno Rohiriyarn abhyadhikam pritimanhhutak, *'Soma 
was more in love with Rohini," xii. 343. 57; sa ^dhikam pohha- 
mdna,, "she was more lovelv," i. 221. 20. But ad/iika msLV 
mean "too great," as in the only defect of Arjuna: pindike 
\tyd \Uiike, xiv. 87. 8 (his cheekbones were too prominent).* 

SUBTRAOnON. 

The farmer's crop which is sadhhayapari^nddha is "cleared" 
of the royal tax, that is, the sixth part of it has been subtracted, 
xiii. 112. 19. The usual term to indicate that one number has 
been subtracted from another is una, lacking, deficient, pahco- 
nai)it;iitam, "a hundred less five," iii. 72. 11. The independent 
use of this word is rare: une driyojntie yatvd, "two incomplete 
leagues" (not quite two), ix. 5. 50. Nilakantha recognizes the 
meaning of nyiina, the usual word for almost, in avara, which 
occurs in ii. 15. 22, evaih saruCin va<;e cakre Jard,sa?idhah ^*atd' 
varan, "he has overcome almost all a hundred," after it has 
been said that the kings overcome were a hundred and one, and 
just before the more precise statement that they numbered 
eighty-six and that fourteen remained, ^esCi rCijan^ caturdaga^ 
<;1. 18 and 25, to complete the tale of one hundred. As one and 
a hundred means only a large number, nyuna, "not quite," is 
supported by the context as the probable meaning of avara, and 
another passage also seems to show that this meaning, not recog- 
nized in the lexicon, which gives only "at least" with numbers, 
is possible. This is ;?</ kar cid aharat tatra sahasravarant 
arhanam, "no one brought as tribute there less than a thou- 
sand," ii. 35. 11, literally "a tribute having a diminished thou- 
sand," so that avara, "less," forms the counterpart to w^^^/r^?, 
"more." The other meaning, from the idea of "less," that of 
"at least," is, however, the usual one, as in niantrhiaJi trya- 

^ For *' a half more than all " we have '* all and more by " in xiii. 125. 
10 (extension of Manu iv. 85); ardhendi 'tdni sarvani nfpatU}, kathyate 
'dhikah. The scholiast says adhikah is in antithesis to a little, k^udra^ 
king (equal to all these by a half is a great king). 
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nariih^ "at least three," xii. 83. 47. The "deficient" idea is 
common enough with nouns, for example, gnndvara^ "deficient 
in qualities," and glides naturally into the combination with 
numbers. Another example of the rarer sense may, I think, be 
found in xii. 321. 158: sa {raja) tnsyed daQabJiageva tatas tv 
tniyo da^avardi/i^ where "at least ten" scarcely makes the 
required antithesis of not even ten ; for the sense seems to be 
that a very energetic warlike king "should be satisfied with a 
tenth and any other with still less."' Opposed, by the way, to 
* I vara in the usual sense is paraina. As shown above, para 
means "more;" \i\xX> parama means "at most," sahasraparania^ 
"at most a thousand," and this "most" is used for "whole," 
trivarsapararnoftita , of seeds kept to the highest point of three 
years, or, as we should say, three whole years, xiv. 91. 16. 

The "remainder" is ^esani or pisfani^ as in patled^ata/h sat 
ca ^esam dindndfh fava Jlvitast/a, "the remainder of thy life is 
fifty-six days," xii. 51. 14; <;ist(nn alpam na/i, "our life's rem- 
nant is short;" pepm? anyesu kdlesu "at other times, on remain- 
ing occasions," i. 122. 26; ^ese^ "as for the rest," agesatah^ 
"wholly" (without remainder). The participle is more com- 
mon than the noun, varsdni tr'inl ^*isfdni\ "three years remain," 
XV. 20. 32, and so often, especially with other participles, hata- 
^Istdh^ "those left from the killed," still alive, xii. 54. 5, etc. 
The verb commonly used is hiyate^ "is less" {ava^isyate, 
"remains," ava^'istam=^^istam), opposed to atiricyate "is 
more;" aam'ihhavati^ "is equal" (equal in size is generally sarn- 
mitam) ; for " equal " as quit, the same word, iibhayarh tat sam't- 
bhutam^ "both sides are quit," xii. 139. 24; equal, of scales, 
tnld yne sarvabhutesu samd tlsthati (samo ^harh sarvabhutesu), 
xii. 263. 10. Compare xii. 176. 10: 

dkimcanyam ca rdjyam ca tulayd samatolayam 
atyartcyata ddruJryam rdjydd api gunddhikam^ 

"I weighed in the scale poverty and kingship; poverty having 
more good qualities surpassed even kingship." The measure is 
given hy pram dna^ either of size (as usual) or of number, as in 



* Just before, the dagavarga is the group of imperial factors, but this 
does not seem to be referred to in this verse. The king, «a, is expressly 
mahotaaha and fond of military duties. 
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xiii. 107. 32, hnnndin prdinfinena sanunn, 

sc. rks/icitrnni<;nt(isija^ (he is exalted in the Brahman world) 
"equally (as to years) with the number of hairs" (of a hundred 
bearskins). "Less" as inferior, secondary, is f/dfnta (see the next 
paragraph). 

MULTIPIilOATION. 

While the word for times in its literal sense is (-rantf/t) 
krtvrih, j>arn'(fkrfrfi!i trffi/a ''ktah, i. 197. 49; trih^ifiptakrtcah^ 
passim, the verb for times, multiply, is </ff{f(fi/<, whence (/tttiita, 
multiplied by (the number preceding), literally "qualified.'" In 
later texts, tjnnlkrtn is used in just the same way, but in the 
epic this word is, I think, used only in dvlijtftnkrtarikrtnnnh 
{(rnat Epli'^ p. 419). In the same way, (juiuhhuUi is used in 
later texts for fjunlta^ multiplied, but in the epic it means infe- 
rior (compare if*ifnj(i)^ (fmnhhutfi (/Hnfih s<irve tisfhaHti hi parO- 
kraim\, "all qualities are qualified in (inferior to) valor," ii. 16. 
11. But usually no verb is needed to express multiplication, 
which as a formal arithmetical process the ej)ic has as little occa- 
sion to make use of as subtraction. But the informal multipli- 
cation of ordinary'' language, double, thrice, a himdred-fold, 
without formal sums, is as common as in any other language, 
and the times thus indicated is regularly expressed either by 
simple juxta])osition of numbers, whereby, as has already been 
said, one is uncertain whether addition or multiplication is 
intended, as in paru'dt/atatn, one hundred and five or five hun- 
dred, iv. 43. 6 (only the syntax sometimes shows decidedly, narli- 
nCim paficapnuc(i^*tul esa pattlr vidhlynte^ "a patti is reckoned as 
five [and] fifty men," v. 155. 28); or by the noun guna, as in 
sifttjird dvtguna^rotrah, "having six heads and double as many 
ears," iii. 225. 17; ekCiikant trigundih ^'ardUi, "each one (he 
wounded) with three times the number of arrows" (each had 
used), viii. 48. 70; tata/i sffsfif/trnfi kale, "in a time sixty times 
longer than that," xiii. 28. 10. In this last case the same idea 
is expressed in the following stanzas without (juna, but perhaj)s 
only because this word has been used several times alreadv. 
Thus in 11, tatas tu ilvi^ate kCilelahhate kdnflaprsf/iatdm, "in a 
time two hundred (times longer) than that." As an adverb: 
tutfih pfft/</ifnam iJithkhatn uhnn mdni a^pr^tfif hhr^atn, "this 
grief has afllicted me sorely, a hundred times worse than that," 
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xi. 27. 33. In this use ipajfi has ousted almost completely the 
old vrt of tricrt^ which survives oiilv in a few hereditary turns. 
A very uncommon equivalent is sai'uJcInfa^ as in xv. 3. <)3, i/f^fi/d 
7iaga8nhasrena f;ntasonikhijt'ini /v7/ hnhun^ '"whose strength is 
comparable with a thousand elej)hants' a hundred times over'' 
(numbered a hundred). Between the qualitative and temporal 
meaning, where the word is equivalent to krtvah^ "times," 
lies the application found in ii. 24. 6, where, in a wrestling- 
match, one is whirled about a hundred times, tjfitmjunam^ a 
description, by the way, copied in many details by the writer of 
iv. 13, where yl. 3^), for examj)le, has the same expression. 
Here dvtgKnant occurs in a physical sense also, nrkso flvujiinaih 
eakre^ "he doubled that demon up," i. 103. 27 and elsewhere. 

A combination of adding and nndtiplying, as in "more than 
so many times that " is expressed by the (jfnjahtJ numeral (to 
use this word thus) plus the word for "more." Thus, "he 
gave them wealth more than five times what they had asked 
him for" i^ prCiddc ca iJniriiunn . . . yntho -ktavfuttas tt tas- 
tnins ^a?a/i ^>a/Tc«<r/</>/^7(M/Av///i, ii. 12. 15. Without "more": 
yatho ^jHidisfam CicdrydUi kdrynJi pani'dtjuno rfithah^ "let my 
chariot be furnished with five times (as many arrows) as the 
teachers enjoin," vii. 112. 48; yntha vedn (7tu'(/tf/i(nh <v^t^, 
"you know twice as much as he knows," viii. 32. 62. Here 
partial correlation takes the place of the comparative (ablative) 
idea. The more elaborate construction is also common, as in 
xiii. 100. 7: y<ithd ai (frhinus tosa/i . . . tafhd tjntaytnid prltir 
devatdndm^ "a hundredfold so great is the joy of the divinities 
as is the satisfaction of the householder." 

Sometimes, when the completion of the clause is easily under- 
stood, it is left out entirely, and we find (of the afunn sacrifice) 
daksindih trhjundni kuru^ tritv^nh vrnjntn^ "make the fee 
threefold, let it reach treble," xiv. 88. 14, that is, make it three 
times more (than ordinarj^). 

Some curiously awkward methods of multiplying are found. 
In i. 55. 2, after saying that Indra's sacrifices are a hundred in 



^ Soin using the ablative it is not necessary, any more than in Greek, 
to be precise in the application of the case following ** times that; 
a^vamedhdd dagagutiam phalani Cihuh, *'tbey say the fruit is ten-fold 
(that of) a horse-sacrifice," iii. 82. 27. 

TOL. xzm. 9 
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number, samkhya, the poet adds: ''But your sacrifice here, O 
Bharata, is tathiX jxiraih tulyasamkhyaih <;atfrm vdl^'*'' which the 
scholiast explains as equal to an ayuta oi ^akra's (100x100), 
but perhaps only another hundred is intended. In xiv. 65. 18, 
however, there is no escaping the awkwardness with which one 
number is multiplied into another of a separate category. What 
the poet wants to say is sixty thousand camels and twice as 
many hundred horses, which he expresses by " twice as many 
horses hundreds," sosttr mfrasahasranl ^*atdni dvigund haydh. 
This is followed by tdvad eva with the plural noun, pakafdni 
rathd^ cCilhui tdvad eva karenavah, that is, "just as much" 
instead of ''as many." So in iii. 281. 10-12, "fourteen crores 
of Piyacas, twice as much of Raksasas, dvistdvat (with genitive 
and with kotyah supplied), and three times as many Yaksas," 
tatah trif/und yaksd/t. Similarly, ydvat tasya b/tavet pustts tejo 
(etc.), Krsne tattriyunam^ "however much may be Arjuna's 
prosperity, glor}% etc., Krsna's is three times that," xiii. 148. 
34. Ordinarily the numeral adjectives agree with the nouns 
compared, as in iii. 122. 27, ydvantah pdvakd/t proktdh somas 
tdiHinta eva tu ; vii. 201, 59, sastlih varsasahasrdni tdvanty 
eva patdni ca, A connecting link is furnished by tdvat as part 
of a compound ydvanti tasyd romdni tdvadyugasahasrdni, iii. 
200. 71, etc. 

Another case of comparing numerically different sorts of 
things is found in vii. 05. 9, but here the number is the same: 
vdrksdi; ca yvpd ydvantah , , , te tathdi 'va panap cd ^nye 
tdvftntah kdnvaftd ^bhavan. 

Distribution is expressed by repetition, with or without an 
adverb: navame nava)ne ^hanl , . . dni^dhe vdi gate gate^ "each 
ninth day ... as often as the tenth day passed," xiii. 107. 39, 
43; traydndni niithunani sarvani ekdikasya prthak prtJiak^ 
"each one separately has two of the three," xiv. 18. 27. This 
relieves one of the necessity of distinguishing between each and 
all; for example, in xiv. 90. 34, kadavai'n kvdavam sarve vya- 
bhajanta, " they all divided (so that each obtained) one 
kudava ;''^ iii. 124. 21, vatasrai; cd ^yatd dahstrd yojandndm 
i;otam ^atani^ " four fangs extending a hundred leagues each." 
But ekdika is usually exj)ressed, as above and in ii. 52. 21, dat- 
tvdi ^kdiko da(;acatdn kfinjardn, "each giving ten hundred 
elephants." The noun used alone may be singnlaT^Jdtamjdtam 
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ca 8d jnitram ksiptfti/ arnhhasi,, "she throws in the water (each) 
son when born," or \A\iYVL\^jatda jatan 2>raksi2ni ^smdn {jmtrdn)^ 
i. 98. 13 and 99. 43. The verb may agree with the singular: 
ekdihis te tadd pdi/dh kratna^ah pariniokst/ate, xii. 227. 116, 
perhaps only metrical, as in the same chapter goeiyni for ^ocdmiy 
9I. 88. The late derivative tkalka^yena is found in xii. 326. 
38, tad. antfihpiirakdmmnm surmnyaih darfjat/dm dsur ekdika- 
^yena (here the grove opens out from the third kaksyd of the 
palace). 

With adjectives the cardinal stem prefixed multiplies the 
adjective, cafurbhadrataras^ ttutt/d^ "four times as happy (com- 
pared) with you," in vii. 55. 49. and xii. 29. 30, two scenes 
where all the "kings that died" are spoken of at length in two 
different but related accounts, of some value for the history of 
the epic' In vii. 70. 25, the phrase is intensified: caturhha- 
dratams tvayd bhadrai^atddhikd/i. 

Finally, there is the multiplication expressed by dhd as an 
ending, which gives not only the times of division and conse- 
quent multiplication of parts, and time literally, ekadhd^ "at 
one time," but also the multiple times in numbers, saptadhd, 
"seven times (over)." Sapta trldhd is thus equivalent to sapta 
trigundid. In xii. 223. 22, the Gandharvas dance sat sahasrdni 

1 The instrumental is not so very rare. Compare tko hi baJmbhify 
^eycin, ''one (sage) better than many" (fools), iii. 99. 22; ho nu avan- 
tataro mayd^ ix. 64. 21 ; 8d \d Tq-gatari maydf xii. 128. 14 ; durmar^ana- 
taraa tvayd, xii. 227. 81. The ablative is used after a positive, mama 
halam hhlmatii vdyor api, ** my strength is greater than the wind," xii. 
155. 6. One case expresses comparison, the other the distance from, 
8vkhdt sukhataram prdptah, ** coming from joy to more joy," xiii. 119. 
11. The ablative is found with only an implied comparison, rdjydd 
devatvam iccfianti, "they wish godship from kingship," xii. 180. 20, 
leading to preference {vrne and abl. ; also greydn ddJio na bfiak^anam, U 
280. 21, etc.; Holtzmann, §292 b). Noticeable is the double ablative 
showing clearly the construction's origin, svamrydd rdjavirydc ca 8va, 
viryam halavattaramy ** from (of) his own and a king^s, his own power 
is stronger," xii. 165. 18. Holtzmann, at § 281, gives a few more exam- 
ples of the instrumental. To the gen. comparat., my Ghreat Epic, p. 
478, add marainxiih gohJianarh (=varam) tasya, i. 79. 13. 

' The introduction of the former is in the latter put at the end of the 
account and the latter omits the second Rama, which completes the list 
of sixteen in Dro];;La. Bharata, too, changes places, being the antepe- 
nultimate king in Qanti but the fifth in Droi^&, which has several later 
features. 
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8a2jtailhd^ literally in seven groups of six thousands, or seven 
times six thousand, that is, a not unusual aniplification by a 
sacred multiple of an old group, for the Atharva Veda, xi. 5. 2, 
gives the same conventional satsahasrCth^ though here three 
hundred thirty-three are added. The epic itself gives to the 
Gandharvas another conventional number at iii. 139. 6, where 
they are eighty-eight thousand in number and the Yaksas are 
four times as many, astfu/ithahasra)}} GandhnrvCih . . . Yaksdi; 
vol ^rd coturijuna/i. Another example is furnished by the list 
of Munis in seven groups of seven each, at. xiii. 151. 42: ity ete 
ninnayt) (Jiryd iknthih taqtia saptfaUtd^ etc, ''seven, one by 
one, reckoned sevenfold " (a different account in xiii. IGG. 37 ff.). 
Compare also sftpttKlhd sitpta saptasu ; janma ffaptailhd, xiv. 
20. 23 and 27. The number of times a multiplied god appears 
is often expressed thus, as when Rudra, kind and terrible, one- 
eyed and three-eyed, appears as ekadhd^ thudhd^ haJnuIhd^ 
i;ntailhd^ sahasnnJhd^ pdasahasmdJid^ xiii. IGl. 43. One of 
his forms, by the way, is dhf/mrtu which gives, it is said, his 
name of dhrirj(ift{7\)^ a title found only here, xiii. 162. 9, and 
vii. 202- 129, two passages of the same period and content, a 
late epic " ^'atarudriya." 

DIVISION. 

Halving is expressed by ilvdulluhhii or -kar or dvnUidkar ; 
other divisions bv tridhd (trdhUiam)^ eatunlJid^ and so on, with 
htr or vihhaj^ e. g., (Jaciuthd kdnjom oesmn^ *'the remainder 
is to be divided tenfold;" dvUlhd krtd jthvdh^ ('* therefore the 
snakes') tongues were cloven," i. 34. 23 {ilvijihvd^ ca krtdh^ 
24); ffavdiit dvdidhlkrtdh khurdh^ khurdn (fviclhd ^karot, 
''Rudra clove the hoofs of his bull and other cattle," viii. 34. 
105. The half, ardha^ is used no more with nouns than with 
participles: nrdhnsatiant lahdhacdn^ "he got half of Indra's 
throne," iii. 126. 38; (irdhaoyfitdmiiidh^ "half flung from 
their seat," vii. 196. 15; also of course with other numbers. 
AVith Avords of time, urdhn follows or precedes in nidsd- 
rdhn^ o)'dhaindi<if^ and means either the middle (of day or 
night, iirdhud'fvdsd^ -rdtra) or half: ardhnrdtrasamaye^ "at 
midnight" (so passim) ; y<fdy (n'd/nidfvosai'n yiidhyate^ "if he 
lights half a day," vii. 190. 46 {ard/utdii'affani r/atvd^ "going 
half a day," R. Vii. 46. 24). 
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Besides ardhanidsa^ '*a month and a half" may of course be 
expressed in full. Thus, where ma is used exactly as in md 
ctram, in iv. 21. 17, md d'trf/hath ksama kdloih team mdsam 
ardhaih ca sammatam^ "have patience for a short time, a 
month and a half" [=sdrdho). 

The use of ardha with other numbers shows that, as in the 
ease of two numbers joined and indicating that the former influ- 
ences the latter without specifying how (e. g. dffra^ata = 110 or 
1000), the prefixed ardha modifies the word with which it is 
connected, but does not specify whether by addition or sub- 
traction or multiplication. So ardhapitam is one hundred 
modified by one half, just as ekagatam is one hundred modified 
bv one, and the hearer is left to determine whether this means 
half a hundred or one hundred plus a half (hundred). With 
other fractions, however, there is understood a conventional 
modification of subtraction. Thus ''half-fourth " is always (as 
adjective) three and a half, that is four as modified by a half. 
For example, up to two and a half koas is "to the half-third 
A-o«if," i. e. to the third koss as modified by a half, kro^dd 
ardJtatrtlydt, ' 

When not defined, hhdya and an<;a^ "part," mean a quarter, 
cati(rhhdga=pdda^ a (fourth) part (of a quadruped). For three 
quarters is used either "three quarter parts" or "three parts." 
The usual meaning of "three-part," trihhdtfa^ is one third, but 
it occurs also in the later epic (as in still later literature) in the 
meaning of three quarters. For other divisions, the part is 
made explicit, afitihhd(fa^ -}^^ etc. Onlv kald is almost alwavs 

iii. 190. 10, (krte catKapdd dharmah) adharmapddaviddhas tu 

trlbhir ancdUj pra(is(/iltah; 
ib. 11 and 12, trlbhir an<;dih^ c<fturthdn<;()ia. 

In the pseudo-epic, the same situation is expressed hy pddono 
dharmah (in Treta), dvipada, pdda {adhareymffr)^ to which is 
added the unique idea that even this quarter in Kali is so dimin- 
ished as to leave one sixtv-fourth, hharit kdfarlresena kald 
dharma^i/a soda^'i^ xii. 208. 33-34 {caturthdn r^aRlso xii. 283. 51). 



^ The passage is cited in full on p. 147, below. I fail to understand 
Speyer's explanation, S. SyntaXy % 301, that ardhatftlya in such a case 
means ** having the third being [but] half.'* 
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ii. 08. 78, ardham luirati vai rrtsthah pdclo hJiarati kartrsv, 
iv. 52. 17, halacatvrhhaga, "one fourth the array." 
xii. 24. 12, Odai/a balisadh/tOf/arfi yo rasfnn'n na ^hJiiraksati 
pratigrhnatl tatjjapain caturan^ena hJnttnijmh, 

ii. 5. 70, 

kaccid dyasya cd '*rdh€rui oatitrhhafjena vd punah 
jmdahhdffdh trihhir vd ^pi vyaynh mihpiddhyate tara, 
"are your expenses covered by a half or a quarter, or 
at any rate by three quarters of your income ?" 

vii. 186. 1, 

trihhdgamdtragesdydni rdtrydth yudd/uon uvartata, 
' ' the battle was renewed when one third the night was 
left." 

vii. 191. 9, 

tasya cd ^/mas tribhd(/ena ksayaih jagmuh patattriiudiy 
"in the course of one third of that day." 

The "third" may of course be expressed, as in xii. 285. 23, 
lahheta hhdgam . . . ardharn tathd hhdgaiti atho trtlya?/i. In xiii. 
168. 28, trlbhdgafjesa means "having three quarters left." 

In i. 96. 21 (as ardhdrdha still later means a fourth) one 
eighth is expressed by "half a fourth," tut'iydrdham jyradds- 
ydmo vlryasydPkdikaro vaytan, "we shall severally give a half 
of the fourth of our power," said by the eight Vasus. It is 
rather remarkable that Krsna is described in xii. 281. 62 as this 

• • • 

fraction of God: inuhisthdyl inahddeva/i . . . tatsthah srjati tan 
hhdvdn . . . turlydrdheyta tnsye hudni viddhi JiLe(;ava)n. 

Wlien quarters are mentioned, as when ^ri is quartered, 
eatxirdhd vihhaktdy and the quarters are enumerated, the first is 
pdda alone, the others are dvitlya^ Mly<i^ caturtha, pddas, xiii. 
225. 19ff. 

According to the commentator, (rigioja, threefold, like tri- 
hhdga., also means one third in v. 55. GO, where, after eleven 
armies have been contrasted with the seven which in comparison 
are called nyiindh^ '* deficient," the deficiency is declared to be 
great enough to warrant a battle, for 

haldi'n frhjumito Jumn'ti yodhyatn prdha Brhaspatili 
parthhydii trigund ee '^ yarn nnnna rdjunn an'tkinl, 

whereto X. remarks that the adverb means (deficient) by a 
third, fry(fri^'f)iff^ and the adjective "a third more." And cer- 
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tainly if number is implied at all, eleven are not thrice seven but 
may be loosely reckoned as a group of three fours, deducting 
one of which would leave seven, so the "deficient" host would 
be '*a third less" and the host of eleven would be "a third 
more" (measured by itself). There seems, however, to be a 
conscious phiy on words here, for in the next stanza the "defi- 
ciency," Hyunafa^ is explained as f/fnnf/uiunn or a moral lack. 

In vituperation, which exercises the epic poets a good deal, it 
is customary to say that an opponent is not worth a half, a 
quarter, or a sixteenth of the other man. In praise, on the other 
hand, one says that the object of praise is worth one and a half 
of the other. One sixteenth, expressed either as " sixteenth par- 
ticle " or simply a particle or a particle-part, denotes the smallest 
part usually taken into account. The word gives the last 
imperishable fraction of the moon visibl-e before it disappears 
(xii. 305. 4, so the pure soul, kah'i stlksmd^ ib. and 335. 40). 
The adjective full is sometimes added to the part. Twice this 
fraction is exceeded, once by saying that one eighteenth will not 
express the relation of inferiority, once by descending to one 
hundredth part to express contempt. Apart from ^^tupevation, 
the "sixteenth particle" is emjdoyed in a few old phrases. It 
is found also in Manu and in Buddhistic literature. Examples : 

i. 100. (jS, afjmhotrani traij't viiJya suntfmam apt cd ^ks/njani 
Htirrdnt/ etdii\/ apa(yasi/a kahlnt tat ''rlmn(i sofjac'nu, 

ii. 41. 27, isfat'n dafttini afJh'itam ca yajndf; ca hiikuilakslnah 
sarvfftn etful apatyasyn kalOih ad ''rhanti so(Ja<;'tin, 

iii. 01. 23, na sa PCirthusya mamgrCfitw kalani arhati soijatjlin. 

So iii. 174. 3; 254. 27; 257. 4 (your sacrifice is inferior); vii. 
30. 7 (the army); vii. 111. 30'. With pdrinf: iv. 39. 14, na 
cd \'jiffuf/i kifld pfirftd^ inamn^ "Arjuna is not (as much as) one 
whole (sixteenth) part of me;" v. 49. 34, nd ^i/fnh kald */// sam- 
jyurnd Pdntjavdndni^ "he is not even one whole (sixteenth) par- 
ticle of the Pandus." So in vii. 197. 17, 

yah kafdm sotjarlm ^ntrnd/n I)Jianai'n}<tya na ft *'rha(i. 



^ In the next stanza, mi 'lam PCirthasya samyuge (rare genitive), ** not 
equal to." 

' So I read (compare the next citation). PW. accepts the text, kala- 
purno, 8. v. 
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lu viii. 15. 28 it is said, ''all weapons are not worth a sixteenth 
part of him." As an equivalent of ^^, prast/i(f {^\ of a measure) 
is used where it is appropriate, xiv. 90. 7, "this sacrifice is not 
equal to a prfrst/trr of grain of (given by) a man living by glean- 
ing corn," Haktiiprasthena na tvU/ah. 

In religious writing, besides the phrase above is found a 
(Buddhistic) comparison, repeated, xii. 174. 46; 177. 51; 277. 6: 

ydi' fit kfirnatiukhaih loke i/ar <ui illvipnn mtOwt suJcham 
trsnOK'Situasiikhaaunl ^te nO ^rhatoh ('Othti'iih kaldm. 

This stanza is in fact attributed to the same Buddhistic king 
who sings of his happiness in having nothing, and it is associated 
with that famous stanza in the last two passages. In the same 
wav is used kala alone : 

a <;vff)fier//Hts(t/i asraAi/a XHijnpfya<;atasi/a ca 
yof/ttsi/ff kahiijn tilt a 7) a tulj/ain vi(h/ate phalam, 
xii. 324. 9 (a Yoga improvement of Spruch 791). 

I have found the " sixteenth " phrase but once in a tristubh 
stanza, with a slight alteration in form and sense (truth sur- 
passes all possessions) : 

iii. 34. 22, rajyin'n ca pt(tra^ c<t ifn(;o dhanuia ca 
sarvaih na saft/ast/a kalCnn aptalti. 

A curious account of the distribution of the world's wealth in 
vi. 6. 23 asserts that Kubera has one quarter of the valuables 
of Meru, out of which he dispenses one particle-part to mankind, 
equivalent to one sixty-fourth of all, as in the case of Kali's 
virtue (above) : 

ta^mdt kubero hJiayavaiK; oaturtham hhCnjam a^mite 
tat ah kaldhoaui vittaskja mannsijth]ii/ah praijacchati. 

Examples of other fractions in scorn: i. 201. 13, {yuddhe) 
JRdd/a yast/a na padahhak^ *'uot worth a quarter of him ;" iii. 
253. 9, na rd ''pi pddafdidk Karnah Pdndairdndni (d/unufrved^)] 
vii. 70. 1, ff/sdi'n r'lryain mama \'dhfna na talyam, "their 
power is not equal to half of me;" xii. 155. 6, kahlm astdda^Hra^ 
prdndf'r na na- prdpnotl mdrafah ; x. 12. 17, na samd mama 
v'tryasya ratdnr^nd ^pi pindifd/i, "they all together are not 
equal to one hundredth part of my power." 

* This T\f for the older ^V is a pseudo-epic alteration of the old phrase. 
It occurs in the Wind and ^almali fable. 
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A back-handed boast of Karna, which, I think, the poet 
intentionally makes incoherent, is that of viii. 43. 9, rte ^^cdya- 
snha^rena vijciifei/nm ahiun purixik^ *'I could conquer the enemy 
without (the help of) a thousand ^'alyas," i. e., "I am equal to 
a thousand ^'alyas," or rather ''without ^\, a thousand times 
over." ^'alya mockingly replies that Karna talks nonsense; 
whereupon Karna returns "more and double abuse," ^></;vmf//A 
ilc iijunam hhfnjah . 

On the other hand, in lauding a friend, one and a half is the 
norm of comparison, as in the following examples : 

vii. 72. 34, mayd '^dhyanJIwijunnli {jyufro/t)^ "my son is 

equal to me one and a half times over " (some- 
times simply "equal to me"). 

xi. 20. 1, mlhi/ardhcufunarti dhur yam bah . . . pitrd tvayCi 
<v/, "who in power they say is equal to one and a 
half times his father and you" (Krsna!). But the 
comparison, too, is once used scornfully : 

ix. 33. 19, ailhyanJlitna (jHtune \f/ahi (fadd (/urutarl mama 
na tathd Dhdrtardstrainya^ "this club of mine is 
one and a half times heavier than that of D." 

Apart from this belligerent use, one and a half is used of 
measurement of numbers, i. 1. 103, adhyardhafjata^ "having 
one hundred and fifty;" of land, viii. ^^, 10, adhyardharndtrt^ 
dfunvtsdm Hahasn., "on (land) measuring one and a half thou- 
sand bow-lengths;" v. 8. 2, tasya sendulre^o *'hhud adhyardhani 
iKa. yojanam^ "his camp was about a league and a half." 

In reckoning interest, pddlkam i;atam is twenty-five per cent., 
but the verse in which this occurs, ii. 5. 78, jnidikant ca catani> 
vrddhyd daddsy niam anuyraham^ has a varied reading, praty 
ekam ca cataia (metrical ioY jrrati catani rti tkam).^ 

As observed above, the current words for fraction are pdda^ 
hhdya^ and ahra. In xiii. 20. 97, a})pears in this sense ekadeija^ 
a single part of a whole: addhrtah sarrathd tc yundndm maydl 
^kade<;nh . . . piktir na me . . . ymuoi survdn jjarhtidtum^ "a 
single part of (Ganges') virtues I have told thee, I cannot count 
them all." 

^ The later epic, by the way, has two coins not previously recognized, 
besides the Roman denarius (implied), namely, the kdkinl and a^tdpa- 
dapada (a gold kdrndpaua), xii. 294. 16 ; 299. 40. 
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DIMBH8IONS, TERKS, VAI.UBS, 8TNTACTICAI. CX>N- 

STRUCnON. 

The u>iial dimen.^ioD. i»*trhn''n»*t. meiitione«l in the epic is 
leuirth. and with few exceptions fli-itance (length) or height is 
the jtnniu'nui^ a ireneral won! for size and extent. Certain 
measurements are ma«le in the case of the few small thinors 
mea>ure/l, but short distances are h>osely cast in such forms as 

*'near bv," "'not far," •• within siirht/* or "within hearing," 

• • • . • »_ 

and indefinite smallness of extent in the same natural manner is 
descriWd as ''not an atom/' ''nor a bit," etc. 

Distance: ftsulm ^ni'itt;ror*ii*t^ ''within hearincj of them," xv. 
18. '21 (ib. '20, ori'Utnitnh^ ''not far off," like ;*'0/i7/*#i/<//i. 
*'near,'' with genitive; als^j with ablative, ml ^titJrtrtijtf H't'/n- 
rnui rmnifl uhiiu'u] fUt't hih9*i»i*:^ i. 151. 44: tiritlOr*^ mntlt^ 15*2. 
1: ita flarfiui k*iu*V^ 154. 35: *ihhui)iy^ 150. 10, ''in the neiirh- 
VK^rfuxKl '') ; iif/rtiiiitiin jrrtftl^ utMUfarjti ifurhhtitu^ i. 8. T, ''near 
theasvlum": also ^//i^/Xv//// and ontiht^ according to the verb. 
In the case of J«</Xv7r//. '* with(in) sight," j»roximity, the original 
sense in many cases has well-nigh disapj>eared, in*lt*ih Hokiu;at 
til in i;i'qpam ornfvn^ ''hearing of the curse on the part of his 
mother," i. 37. 1. 

The Ramayaiia has another, more modern, phrase to indicate 
proximity, namely >//>'//*/, as in nhnm ifnniist/tinti y*nnni<ija 
noihiin^ v. "1)^, IT; nuinm mrihim^ ii. 64. 40, which belongs 
rather to Puranic than to epic diction. 

Extent: 7m taHijiih unksmam a/fiy "no (superficial) atom of 
her," i. 211. 10; //</ tf/si/n kCuje aittar*iin^ "no space on his 
body," ill. 21. T; litnjnm'n'n na "^ntnrfim^ "no interval between 
the horses," iii. IT'2. C; rhuJram rut rathinjoh^ "no chink 
between the two chariots," i. '220. 3. Indeterminate size is 
given by compounds, much as in English, (jaja avalnsai'itkarah^ 
"mountain-size elephants," xv. 23. 9, etc. 

The verb extend, fn/fiui^ is used of extending a circle, syn- 
onymous with nfsar}^ Hifiivhihim 'fturji/a^ v. 195. 15. The cir- 
cumference is y/<^r///<7/f/A, the diameter, vhkatnbha. To express 
the idea of equal distance from a center, the term usually em- 
ployed is HfiiHfiiita^ "on every side," in adverbial form, vedl 
sninantat pnui'tnjojand^ "five leagues on every side," iii. 129. 
22. Generally, the geometrical figures implied by battle-arrays, 
called vyuhas^ are described in figurative language, as a bird, a 
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needle, a dolphin, and the troops are stationed on the beak, tail, 
and wings. Thus kanja^ ear, becomes "corner" in vi. 00. 10, 
catii^u'aturryahisahiisrakarnah^ "(an array) with four thousand 
elephants on each corner" (N. karnesu viilhjhhOgesy), But 
there is a peculiarity here in that no figure has been mentioned, 
and according to the account this array should be like a former 
one of crescent shape with two horns, ;T/T</t% but, not to speak 
of the plural, we cannot take this statement too literally, and I 
do not know that hima is even cornu. 

A ^rrigdtaka^ named from a triangular nut which has 
"horns," is used to describe one of these i^yuhus in vi. 87. 17, 
and may be a triangle, though here also the scholiast gives the 
usual epic meaning "shaped like a four-road place," just as at 
iv. 68. 25, catuspatha^ etc. A triangle is (riko/ir/y rpiycovof, 
{tri(funa)y of the f/trnff/ff, late, as explained in my Great EjyiCy 
p. 372. A city square is a "four place," cati^ara^ xii. 69. 52, 
squares and markets being mentioned together in descriptions 
of cities. In xii. 73. 21, in antithesis to the whole, krisna^ city, 
this word may mean as in English a town-quarter; but in xii. 
86. 8, catvarO/ntnaroh/iita is simply ''beautiiied by squares and 
markets." The "four" of a square is used also to give the idea 
of a four-square house, catuh^iihi^ and antHy boundary, is also 
used to imply a square, as in (htrakiskusahasrdntay of a hall, 
"ten thousand cubits square," a meaning made clear by a paral- 
lel passage, where samantdty ''on all sides," is expressly added, 
ii. 1. 21 ; 3. 23, and no circle can be intended. Earth, eatur' 
antdy "has four boundaries," that is, it is bounded by the 
"four seas." In xiv. 04. 10, a camp is safjxfJff or safpatJut 
(and naviu^a ntkh i/a nn or mn'nsfhn)t(i)^ with three streets running 
north and south and three east and west, according to the 
scholiast; but in xv. 5. 10 he explains safpathnn jntnnn as hav- 
ing six (traversable) places within the seven walls (up to the 
inner city), which is not a likely meaning, since the word is fol- 
lowed by sarvatodiruiii^ "in all directions." Octagonal is (isfd' 
^ri and other numerals are used with the same word, but only 
of edges, eight-edged posts and clubs. 

Land is measured by bow-lengths (above), and by cow-hides, 
api gocartnuindtremf hJnntnddnenu j»in/ati\ "purified by giving 
even a cow-hide measure of land," xiii. 02. 19; and the length of 
a cord is measured in the same way, na tdm radhn pdrhtahec 
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^atacfir)inl^ ''a cord of a hundred hides could not encircle it," i. 
30. 23. A "span of land" and "as much land as a needle's 
point could cover " are contemptuous terms. 

From these general methods of measurement I turn to the 
more exact specifications found in the epic, arranging them on 
an ascending scale of comparison, from the "smallest finger" 
to the indefinite yojana^ which is best rendered league, because 
its length varies like that of a league, while it approximates 
most closely to the three-mile league, though it ranges from that 
extent to about ten miles, according to later authorities; but 
nothing in the epic determines its length. 

Finger-measurement : A thumb-joint serves as the meas- 
ure of a small bit in general, <ulf/usf/iaparcanidtrd garbhdh, i. 
115. 20, and " thumbkin " spirits are perhaps conceived as being 
of thumb-size in relation to breadth as well as height. God 
himself, as a s}»irit, is measured by the size of a thumb-joint, 
hrdayani sanjahhrUanfim parva nd Ttffusfharudtraknh, xii. 313. 
15 ; as all spirits are described as (nlf/ffsfhfimdtni, thumb-size. * All 
shortest measured distances are calculated bv this norm, usuallv 
by twos and fours, the application showing, however, that 
"two thumbs" and ''four thumbs" refer to thumb-breadths. 
Thus there is a stereotyped battle-phrase, nrt tust/d ^sld anir- 
hhhimu'n (/dtre fh^yduffnhna antarma, "there was not an 
unwounded space of two thumbs on his limb," vi. 119. 86; 175. 
54; iv. 55. 5 (v. 1.); xii. 77. 27. The same phrase is found in 
R. vi. 45. 20, with the verb of the Virata passage but wdth only 
one "thumb": mi In/ (/ridiJhot'n tuyor ifdtre, bahhuvd^nguluin 
(uitifnun^ perhaps to be corrected as in Mbh. Earth is flung up 
"four thumbs," caturaNf/uhnn^ by a chariot, viii. 90. 106. In 
a late scene, Yudliisthira's chariot floats four thumbs from the 
enrili, prf/ilrt/dr f*afirrifiif/ff/f()n Uiu^hrltufj, vii. 190. 6(j. 

The "littlest finger" serves as a comparison in the descrip- 
tion of xii. 127. 7-8 (Tanum) : 

(Oii/dir mtrdlr tnohdhdho rtfjitfsd ^ sfa y nn dni) Itain . . . 
rtn'trtnu a pi rOjtmlnf tnst/ii kdnisthikd.'tatiiant, 

"eight times in shape comj)ared with other men (i. e. eight 
times as tall),' the body being (slender) as the littlest finger"; 

* References in my Great Epic, p. 32. 

' A man's height is often given by saying how many cubits he has (as 
below). For tall and short are used prdiiqu and hraava, respectiTely, 
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where the poet has to change the regular form of the word hui- 
isthika on account of the meter. I do not know whether in i. 
52. 7, snakes that are the size of a fjokarna^ in antithesis to 
those that are leagues long, (fohirnnsifu pramrnuitah^ kroijtnjaju- 
naniatrah^ are imagined to be the length of a f/ok(/rfiff-nYro\y or 
of a thumb-and-tinger-span, a late meaning of the word. AVhen 
subsequently re-described, they are yoja)ifn/dhiavistard (also a 
Hamayana phrase) ilviyitjamisaindt/ntOh^ i. 5?. 23, that is, meas- 
ured by leagues only. 

Hand and span : The triangular altar referred to above is 
described as "of eighteen hands," asfOilaniktirdtmakah^ xiv. 
88. 32. The hand, however, is usually reckoned as a two-span 
cubit and not as a hand-length. Probably the '* hand-tip" 
gives a double-span, for in the description of a slender woman 
it is said that her waist measures "a hand-tip," kanKjrasaniini' 
tarn mndliyam^ iv. 13.* 22. So in xi. 18. 5, anavadi/dHfj'i kara- 
sammitamadhyaind^ "of irreproachable form, measuring a 
'hand' about the waist." Tliis measurement shows that the 
karn is equivalent to the husta^ a synonymous term, and equal 
to about a cubit (eighteen inches nominally, but perhajis only 
about sixteen), "eighteen inches round the waist" being (as I 
am informed) the boast of slender maids to-day, and Hindu 
women being petite. Double this length, two hoMos^ is given 
in Hindu tables as the circumference of a man's bodv, about the 
average thirtv-four to thirtv-six-inch waist. 

The span, prdde^^a^ is used of the measure of the breast about 
the 9>^vnX>\ 2)riult:i;aindtrii hrdi nUjsrtm'n ijut^ ''what is made 
manifest in the span-measured breast," xii. 240. 28, that is, in the 
vital circle, measured as twelve thumbs in extent from the cen- 
ter; a late view if this reading be acoe]»ted.' Elsewhere the 
iwdde^a is mentioned a few times in the e]»ic, but never in such 
a way as to betray what is meant. It measures, for example, 
the difference in height between the Pandus and other men, and 

jajfle gdUaguruh prCing^ir mahimnd prathitafy prabhuh^ ix. 51. 34; the 
fever born of Qiva's sweat is a hrasvo *tiinatram ("excessively short") 
devil, xii. 284. 40. 

* "Residing prddegamdtram we should have a reflex of Chand. v. 18. 1; 
Maitri, vi. 38. The Aditya Purana, cited by Colebrooke, Essays, vol. 
i. p. 539, says that Vyasa makes the prddega only one thumb-breadth, 
and not ten or twelve, as taught by others. 
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between Bhisnia and Arjuna, for "Bhisma in size was more by 
a span than Arjuna," pra.iadijmto BlCisinasemih prade^^ena 
\Ihiko 'rjuncitj v. 51. 19, and (the same expression except for 
the instrumental ease) in v. 169. 8, the Pandus are a span taller 
than all others, prdde^en a \Uii'kdh pufnbhlr ant/diste ca pram<i- 
natah. 

Another word for span is vltastl, whence the arrows "called 
span-long," vditastikd ndma, used only by special warriors at 
short distances in the descriptions of the late seventh book and 
nowhere else till they are met with again in the Harivan9a and 
in the later Ramavana. Thus in vii. 191. 42 and in R. vi. 49. 
49 of the Gorresio edition, but not in the Bombay text. This is 
one of the many little indications that show how^ close Drona 
stands to the latest additions made to the epic. On the other 
hand, it helps to a terminus ad quem to find that ha^ta is never 
used for a measure in the epic, though common in the Puranas, 
and reckoned as two vitastls or twenty-four thumb-breadths. 

Cubits : The cubits mentioned are kisku, in vii. 134. 10, "a 
club of four cubits," and aratnl, in i. 167. 25, "a bow (of 
Drona) of six cubits" {catmklsku and s/ifjaratnulhanxth, respec- 
tively, as possessive and determinative compounds). Post-epical 
authorities (cited by Colebrooke) make the aratni equal to 
twenty-one thumb-breadths, and two a rat n Is are one kiskii ; 
though some reckon a kiskn as equal to four cubits. In vii. 175. 
19, both these names, as if synonymous, are united in the 
description of a demon's bow, "a twelve-cubit-bow a cubit 
round," vyaktant klskupar'iu dhai'n dvdda^dratnikdrmukam, 
Arjuna's bow% i. 189. 20; v. 100. 108, is as long as himself, tdla- 
rndtra, "palm-tree tall," a common though indefinite measure, 
which according to i. 197. 39 is the height of all the Pandus. 
The five-cubit {kiskv) bow of x. 18. 6 is allegorical but may 
indicate the usual length. Arrows are " axle-long," aXrsama^ra, 
passim, and the atl}(dika arrow mentioned in viii. 91. 41 is three 
cubits, (rf/(intttti. A later form, rat/ii, is used in this same book. 
Here, viii. 72. 30, it is said that Karna was asfaratnih^ "eight 
cubits" tall (in iii. 126. 32 a man "grew thirteen cubits," avar- 
ilhata kiskufi tnnjfuhn^ii^ but he was Mamdhatar, and enjoyed 
peculiar nursing). We might almost suppose that this so-called 
cubit, whether kisku or aratni, was really a foot, or about 
twelve inches instead of eighteen. For the actual length of 
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Hindu bows and arrows are for the ordinary bow five feet and 
for the ordinary arrow two and a half to three feet {livliyir/ 
Caste y pp. 270, 270), and both five and six " cubits " are the size 
of the epic bows, while the one arrow measured is given as three 
cubits, the heroes being a little above but not much over the 
normal height and only Karna being of eight rafnis. Even he 
is not extolled as a giant, as a man of eight cubits would be. 
"Palm-tree tall" and another phrase used of the heroes, fdla- 
atainbhil Ivo \h/i(t(lh, "lofty as ^'fd trees," v. 169. 7, are more 
grandiose than exact. As the later schemes reckon the cubits 
in thumbs (or fingers), the twenty-one and twenty-four thumbs 
that go, respectively, to an anttui and hasta must be estimated 
by the size of a Hindu hand, which at present is rather small. 
Further, the relation between thumb-joints and span, reckoned 
as from the end of the thumb to the outstretched fore-finger, is 
given as twelve, which is too many, for the distance corre- 
sponds rather to the relation between the span and the finger- 
breadth. Reckoned as eight inches, a normal span, the later 
cubit would be nearer sixteen than eighteen inches and the 
rat/iiy being still shorter, would not be much over a foot. 
According to the Su9ruta, a man's height is one hundred and 
twenty thumbs, i. 120. 11, or ten spans, which at nine inches to 
a span would make the average Hindu seven and a half feet tall 
and at seven inches would still make him nearly six feet. 

Foot and Pace : The measure by foot-pace is almost con- 
fined to a conventional "eight paces," yx^</(i/i/, often used in 
battle-scenes, but always, if I am not mistaken, in the same way, 
dplutija^ or ablnjctya^ paJOmj ast/ia^ as in vii. 15. 28; ix. 12. 
20. Even a deer "went eight paces and then turned," tatah sa 
hariiio r/afrd jxuldfii/ asfdn ni/cnjartnta^ xii. 273. 14. Accord- 
ing to the !>[rirkandeya Purana, cited by Colebrook, Essaija^ 
vol. i., p. 539, a pada is a foot-breadth and not a pace, being 
only half a vitastl span or six fingers (thumbs). In the epic, as 
in "seven paces" in the marriage-rite, and in the colloquial 
phrase jnuh pade^ "step by step," the word means a general 
pace-length or step. "Not a step" is almost equivalent to the 
French ne pas; for example, nd ''kampfata paddt padam^ "he 
did not budge a step" (at all), a common phrase, as in ix. 57. 
46. The later epic \i2k^ padakum pKulahdm ^audlh^ "step by 
step, slowly," xiii. 53. 35, and another passage has ekapadnra 
in the sense of "in one word," iii. 313. 69. 
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Arms and fathom : Estimated at four or live cubits in 
later works, the vtjnma, space between the outstretched arms, 
is used a few times, but only of trees and sacriticial appurte- 
nances. A bough ilinjavydina, ten vydmas long, is mentioned 
in a repeated phrase, iv. 23. 21, etc., and a ved'i ila(;avyOm<lynta 
inn^ofscilhd, "ten vyainas long and nine high," in iii. 117. 12; 
while the circumference of a sacriiicial post, as made in the good 
old days of marvels, is given as one hundred, yupah ^atavyd- 
mah piirhiahe)ta^ vii. OS. 12. The divine discus of Krsna is 
vyCiindntara, which the scholiast says is "five cubits, the space 
between the outstretched divrw^,'''* jynisdrltayor hastayor ydvdn 
vistdrah pmlrohastdiiiitah tdvat^ v. 08. 2. It may be called in 
general (cf. (,'at. Br. i. 2. 5. 14, etc.) a sacerdotal measure, not 
employed in the tables, and, except for the measurement of 
trees, it keeps this character in the epic. 

Rods and Bows : Another sacerdotal implement was the 
<;amyd rod, the cast of which, according to the epic, measures the 
interval between the altars set up by a very pious man. The rod, 
according to the scholiast, is pointed at one end and has a thick 
knob at the other, and is thirty-six thumbs, two and a half stat- 
ute cubits, in length. AVhen one "sacriiices by the rod-cast," 
one goes around the earth sacrificing at intervals, which are 
measured by the distance a strong man can fling the rod, gamyd 
in the epic, or, according to the scholiast, sampd, from its fall, 
sampatati. The technical expression is (jfimydksepena {vkJhind) 
or (;innydksepdih (devda y(fj<ftf)^ "sacrifice to the gods by the 
cast of the rod," iii. 90. 5; xii. 223. 24; xiii. 103. 28. The 
only varying usage is found in iii. 84. 9, where a Tirtha is 
described as being "six rod-casts from an anthill," safsu (;(un- 
yd/iipdfesif vdJnukdt^ but this is still in a sacerdotal connection. 
JVIeasure by arrow-casts is confined to estimating time, as will 
be shown hereafter. 

J^ows are used for measurement, but the epic examples give no 
clue to the length, though later authorities reckon this as equal to 
a staff, dnnihi^ or four cubits, which must be regarded as the 
length of a bow (six feet). In the three ejnc cases, two forms 
of the word are used, fllianun and dhanu: " dragged eight dlui- 
)ifn)si^ i. 153. 40; "struck ten ilhativant^frdni^^'^ viii. 83. 9; 
" land measuring one and a half thousand of bows," dhanusdm, 
viii. 88. 10 (cited above, p. 137). 
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Yuga : This is said to be a measure of four cubits. In iii. 
296. 10, yugaiadtrodite surye^ "when the suu is up a yuga'*'* 
(N. yugam ha^tacatuskarn) ^ when the matutinal-rites are per- 
formed {krfvd piutrvdhnik'ih kriyah). I have not found the 
word elsewhere in this sense, and as a measure it does not appear 
to be an old terra. 

Nalva : I am not aware that the nalva or iiala is an earlv 
term of measurement. In the great epic it is confined to the 
seventh book and to the mass which I call pseudo-epic, espe- 
cially to the Harivauya. It is, further, not in the Ramayaiia 
in its earlier form but it has been added to it in the later re-writ- 
ing of that poem. The word epitomizes the gradual growth of 
the epic. The Bombay text has nala and nfilva^ but not with- 
out metrical reason for the choice. We find in vii. 70. 16 (the 
latest addition to the chronicles of kings), vedJm asfanalotse- 
dhdm,, which is repeated in xii. 344. 60. In the former case it 
is defined by the scholiast as four cubits; in the latter, as a 
finger, with tala as v. 1. Again, vii. 156. 58, mahdratham 
trih^annnlvdntardutaram^ and, in a scene which in many points 
is a mere repetition* of this, vii. 175. 12, nalvamdtratn mahd. 
ratharn^ which is repeated in 176. 15 (written nalla in these two 
verses in C), but nowhere else till we get to xii. 29. 143, 
where, also in the chronicles of the "kings that died," we find 
that Prthu Yainya gave to the priests hdiranydns trinalotsed' 
hdn parvatdn ekarin<;a(hn. It is interesting to see that the 
Drona account of the "sixteen kings," in adding the sixteenth, 
has taken from Prthu this laudation and inserted it in the next 
and last (lacking in ^Tmti). In vii. 62. 13, the phrase is hdir- 
anydn yojanotsedhdn dyatdn (;atayojanam^ giving height and 
length. In the cases cited it will be observed that nala is not 
simply a falsche Srhreibart (PW.), but a necessary metrical 
alteration {fialla alone being wrong). In xii. 154. 7, a tree is 
nalvamdtrapar'ind/iah (where N. defines the measure as haMd- 
nam patat^atustayam^ which removes the doubt expressed in 
PW. as to catuh(;atam)^ "four hundred cubits in circumfer- 
ence " (this attributes the greatest circumference to the tallest 

* It repeats the preceding text, but adhydya 175 is the orij?inal. 
Besides the one nalva raised to thirty in 156, we have the cakra, which 
in 175. 46 has still only 1000 spokes while in 156. 77 it has 100,000. 

VOL. xxm. 10 
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tree known, the (;iihnali). A Kalamra treeis //<>/V/>?o^««'/7/i<y/f, vi. 
15 {not a DvTpa, PW., but a tree that gives perpetual youth). 
A following stanza tells of another wonder-tree, estimated as 
being one thousand and one hundred leagues tall, which meas- 
ures the ufst*//t(f or height from earth to sky, vi. 7. 21. Its cir- 
cumference is '^oi (/nit f if ft one thousand and hundreds ten and 
five" (2500 cubits). 

KrOfa : The kroon, Anglo-Indian kosti, which means literally 
a "scream" and is estimated in later works as two thousand 
" bows " or a fourth of a yojana, is the usual number to indicate 
travelling distances, not in multiples but always as a koms, as if 
one always went just one koss unless he went at least as much 
as half a yojann (rare, ii. 2. 22, yojandnlham atho gatva, in 
accompanying a de})arting guest) or a yojana, which latter is 
used for all long stretches. The almost universal use of yojana 
for this purpose rather than two or three kons would indicate 
that the ynjo/ta was shorter than is usually assumed. It is not 
often that a koss indicates height, but the examples below will 
show one case of mountains thus measured. For journeys, 
besides the use of the half -league in the example just given 
and the league, as in vii. 112. 12, itos triyojanara manyt- tarn 
adhvdnain . . . yatra tist/tati, "I think it is a course of three 
leagues from here (to) where he stands," we have in the follow- 
ing examples the regular (single) koss: iii. 271. 53, kro^ama- 
trdyatdn arvdn : vii. 99. 9, rathe kro<;ain atlkrdnte ; ix. 29. 42, 
kro<;a)ndtvara ap*ikrdntah ; xi. 11. 1, kroramdtram tato gatvd. 
In other measurements: vii. 103. 37, tffsthdu kro^amdtre sam- 
an tato h. "at a distance of a koss on every side." 

A great archer shoots a kass\ " lie seized several arrows and 
when he had fitted them to his bow quickly as if they were one, 
they fell at a distance of a Zvm^," kroranidtre nipatanti, viii. 79. 
57; rathaMhito 'yrata/j kro^'i^/ni asyati jvr/v?//, vii. 99. 9. Moun- 
tains " raised a koss " are mentioned in vii. ^6, 10, parvatdh kro- 
rata iirojiritdh. Most of the other cases of the use of koss are 
quite as useless in helping to a determination of its real length. 
They are as follows : For a /v>.s'* on every side around a beleagured 
city the earth is broken up and mined, sainantdt kro^amdtrani, 
iii. 15. UJ; ponds are of this extent, vdpyah krorasanwiitdh, 
vii. 50. 7; the heroine can be smelt uj) to a koss, f/andha^' cd 
^sydh kroeantdtrdt jo'ardfi, i. 107. 30; krordt pradhdvati, i. 
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167. 46 (see below oii tjojamt). The only passage that seems to 
cast light on the epic measure is found in xiii. 90. 37, where 
speaking of the purifying effects of the men '*fit for the row" 
and of the da^xipurusa (yl. 27), that is, a man tenth in descent 
in inherited Vedic wisdom (one who has nine generations of 
pious and learned ancestors), the poet says: "They purify as 
far as they see . . . even one such would purify to a distance of 
two and a half X:o.w," yCtvad fit prcqm^yanti panktyas tdvat 
pnn<t7ity nta . . . kro<;ad nrdhatrt'i }/(((* ea (above, }). 133) paimyed 
eka eva hi. Here, as two and a half koss are regarded as less 
than the limit of ordinary ability to see a person, and five and a 
half miles far exceeds this, it would seem that in the epic the koss 
was not two miles and a quarter but nearer one mile, as is the 
estimate of the Visnu Purana (which ascribes to it, C-olebrooke, 
loc, cit,^ four thousand cubits, a thousand bows, against the Aditya 
Purana's estimate of eight thousand cubits), or, exactly one mile 
and one eighth rather than two miles and a quarter. This, how- 
ever, is based on two surmises, first, that the "even one" clause 
introduces a restriction applicable also to the distance as less than 
that previously mentioned, which seems to me legitimate, and, 
second, that the expression "as far as they can see" means as 
far as they can see a person (that person becomes pure by being 
seen). This latter surmise also seems to me to rest on the 
intended meaning, though it is possible that the expression 
merely means as far as eyesight can reach, in which case the 
passage is as useless as the others. 

Gavyuti : After the koss comes the yavyutly estimated by 
later writers as two koss. It is used in the epic to give dis- 
tance, gavyutimatre nyavasat^ "stayed at a distance of four 
miles," iii, 239. 29 ; and, in the bombast of the late book of 
Drona, the battle-array is estimated as extending twelve yav- 
y lit is or forty-eight miles, d'tryho dvdda^ayavyutih {pa^cd 
^rd/is pailca vistrtah^ and twenty in the rear), vii. 87. 22, a 
statement the more remarkable as the whole battle-field is only 
five leagues in extent, v. 195. 15. In vii. 87. 14 is found also 
the expression, yavyutisu trinuUruMt (tisthata). The gavyuti 
is seldom used for travellers, but often for stationarv extent of 
hall, camp, and quiescent distance, as in xii. 125. 18, where a 
deer springs ahead, but stands a gavyuti distant, gavyuti)nd- 
trendy hdaapatham muktvd, tast/iivdn. At least, it is not till the 
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late "house of lac" scene, i. 151. 20, gavyutimatrdd dgntya^ 
" coming up to a distance of a ffovyvtl^'*^ and in the (also late) 
scene at (Gorresio) R. i. 79. 2T, gotva gi(vyCithttdtrakarn^ that 
I find it with a verb of motion. This is doubtless because of 
its meaning originally a meadow, that is a field or acre, rather 
than a measure of length. According to Nilakantha, goyvta is 
the equivalent of govynti^ as used in xiv. 65. 22, goyxitt goyiiti- 
cut 'i*<^ nyavasat^ "he rested (camped) at eveiy govyOti^^' 
designating a daily march retarded by the weight of treasure 
carried. In anv case the term is a solecism. A march like this, 
by the way, is described as being made k'r(nmno, step by step, 
"slow march," xv. 23. 10. 

Yojana: The "yoking" called yojana^ estimated at two 
gavyutl^ four koss^ eight thousand bows, and consequently six- 
teen thousand cubits in the Aditva Purana, is reckoned in the 
Yisnu Purana as only half of this distance, that is, as nine 
miles in the former and four and a half in the latter work (Cole- 
brooke, loc. rit,)^ but in the Markan«leya Purana as four gac- 
ydii or eight hi>ss (cit. PAV.). I shall render it league. It is 
the longest measure and is used in estimating extent of length 
and surface. As the syntactical construction of this word 
includes that of all the others previously mentioned, I have 
reserved the subject for this paragraph. The construction 
varies between adjective com])Ounds in the modifying word, 
adjective compounds with y*{j^inn^ and accusative (nominative) 
or ablative of extent, as follows: 

i. 30. 23, i^<i tiitt(fj rdtasiihaarani yojaitdntarnm Ogatah 
kdk'HH lid '^tintdtrena^ 
"in a short time he went a hundred-thousand league-interval," 
i. e. a distance (measured by) a hundred thousand leagues. 

xiv. 9. 34-35: t^nJinArant dantdndi'n rafay<ynnd7tdm . . . (Ian- 
sfvdr cfffosrd Jet rate yojandndm^ "a thousand of hundred- 
league teeth . . . four fangs two hundred of leagues." i, 175. 
43, tat }<nliigni]( kdh/<nndn*n'n trh/njanam^ "the army was 
driven three leagues;" xii. 170. 15, /V<(.«f tn'yoJfffHtm gatvd^ 
"going three leagues from here." 

ii. 7. 2: rlMlrnd yojnnnrntam ontum adhyanlhaiii dyatd . . . 
pancayojfiuinti ftrrhritO^ (a hall, aahhd) "one hundred leagues 
broad, one hundred and fifty long , . . five leagues high;" ib. 8. 2, 
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^atfn/ojand vUtOrai/Cdnnsantpaitna hhuyasl ('n''pl^ (a hall) "of 
a hundred-leagues, complete in breadth and height, and even 
more"; ib. 10. 1, thus in B: 

sahha jyfi^rarffn}, rajan^ *;atayojan<un dyatCi 
viiit'irnd saptath; efil ^va yojand Uisttaprdhhd^ 

where C has yojandfu nifdprahhd, C. has the right reading; 
the construction is "broad, seventy leagues" (in the nomina- 
tive), and not "seventy were broadened" (leaving yojand to be 
construed as a Vedic form with saptafih)^ for the construction 
throughout, as is customary with rlM'trna and viafrta, is to 
make vistlnid agree with snhhd. 

Ordinarily, the accusative, as in krorm/i ucchritali (above, 
p. 14:6), expresses the extent, and this may be assumed to be the 
construction when the form leaves the case ambiguous, as in the 
answer to the question, '-How long is the road between the 
world of Yama and the world of men?" (given as) "between 
(etc., is) eighty-six thousands of leagues," Yarnalokasya rd 
\lhrdnaf/i antarom indnKs/isytt rti kUr^'ani kitn jprmndnam 
vdl? S(/(/f.fr7tiif(//i<(i<rdni yoja)idiidt'n ntirddhqm Yarnalokasya 
cd ^dhvdnatn antannn tnanuminya ra^ iii. 200. 44 and 46. Here 
it is clear that the numeral is in the accusative, and it is prob- 
ably governed, as is adhi'dttam^ by (pi/itarya)n^ as in the fol- 
lowing: klyaff^ a(//trdn<nn asmdhJiir yantaryani Imam alroam? 
ttdvad (janianam fara^ xviii. 2. 26 and 28: The locative may 
take the place of the accusative when the word "way" is used, 
as in xiv. 27. 3, k/'yafl adhi^anl tad vanatn^ "(on) how great a 
wav is that forest ?" 

I do not find the nominative used to measure distance of 
movement (evidently because it is imj)ossible to say one goes to 
a nominative) but only of stationary distance, that is, where no 
progress towanl is implied. For example, one may not say the 
wav is a krnrah but owXx kr^jram bv analoi^v with "one oroes 
a krot;am.'^'* But, as in the example above, one may say a hall 
is extended so much and use the nominative, because the word 
extended does not mean goes to that distance; but extended 
is broad, and this ptc. adj. is equivalent to the noun breadth. 

* But kiyantarli kdlam, ib. 5. 4. There is a passage, 1. 126. 8, where 
adhvan appears as a neuter, prasannd dlrgham adhvdnaih satiiksiptam 
tad amanyata (N. supplies gamanam). 
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So in estimatino; the (stationary) height of a mountain one says 
that it is ''upraised" so much in a compound preceding, as in 
sa<h/i{)(niasohiHrohritah {Kaildsah), "a six-league-upraised" 
(mountain), iii. 139. 11; or that it is so many leagues, without 
anything to indicate that the numeral is not a predicate nomina- 
tive, as in tnn/itntrih^'at snhasrani yojatirmi hiranmat/ah, 
"golden (Meru is) thirty-three thousand leagues," iii. 201, 8; 
yojanfutid'n mffmsrani ]K(Hra satj Mdh/avCm atha, "Malyavat 
(is) five-six (eleven) thousands of leagues," vi. 7. 29;* or that it 
is "upraised" so many leagues in the nominative, as in 

Merith kcniaka))(trv(ftah . . . sc. tisthoti 
yojditfuidHi sahdHrdul r(ftur(f^uffr inx'hrltah 
acUiifstdc catftra<;~itlr^ yojmu'oidni, 

"golden Meru . . . (stands) eighty-four (nom.) thousands of 
leagues upraised, (and) under (-ground) eighty-four (nom., sc. 
thousands) of leagues," vi. C. 10-11. 

Further, there is the one construction where, instead of saying 
that the height or breadth of a mountain is so much, one may 
employ partitive apposition with (apparently) a nominative 
(predicate), as in 

((sfdihtt;a srihn,srdin ynjaiidni^ rii^dniputc, 

saf ^titdni ca pfrrndni vhktnnhho Ja)i}bii}parv<ttah 

ldiuini(Si/(( Aat/iHilrasua viahnnhhn iJvifiunah smrtah^ 

"eighteen thousand leagues and six full hundreds the breadth 
(is) Jambu-dvlpa, and the salt sea's breadth (is) recorded (as) 
twice as much," vi. 11. 5-G. The ordinary construction in such 
a case is to })refix the number, if it is easily managed, as part of 
a compound, as in dilityfiparafUn'n daoayojunavUtdrain, "of 
teu-league-extent," xii. 328. 23; or to put the dimension in an 
oblique case, as in 

ekdikani yojanitratani viHldrdydmatah samam, 

"each (city was) one hundred leagues (of a league-hundred) 
alike in respect to breadth and length," viii. 33. 19 (compare 
pramdndydiitatah Mtmah^ of a man, i. 222. 31); but with such 

* Here occurs a word rare enough in early texts to be noticed, mahd- 
rajata as gold- (colored people). Cf. JAOS,, xx., p. 221 for hiranya as 
silver. 

* For the meter, cf. No. 37 in the Qloka-forms of my Oreat Epic, 
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an unmanageable number as that above it is more natural to 
have the construction of the second part of the sentence a geni- 
tive, with the dimension in the nominative. 

The locative gives the extent only when this is implied or 
conditioned by the context, as "on the way" (above) and in 
ekddaca sahnsraiii j/ojandndih samuoohritun)^ atlho hhumar 
sahasrc^u tdvatsv iva prafisfhitani^ (Mt. Mandara), "eleven 
thousand of leagues upraised, and supported on just as many 
thousands below the earth," i. 18. 3. So "at six-rod-casts from 
the anthill" (above, p. 144), is only a location of place, not of 
extension; also kmoainatre (p. 146). 

Finally,* in estimating distance to a certain extent, the abla- 
tive may be used with some prepositions to convey the notion 
of exceeding the limit, or simply, beyond, while the ablative 
alone or with a indicates the limit itself up to which the dis- 
tance implied extends. Of the first case an example is found 
united with the instrumental in 

xii. 336. 9, M^rah sahasrCuh Hff /ti yiytinrinOni 

ilvdtrinoato ''rtUn'tah karih/u'r nintkidh, 

"this (white island) is said by the poets (to be) from Meru more 
than thirty-two thousands of leagues " (by thousands more than 
thirty-two). 

The antique expression infildt^ "up to the root,'' is used, 
though rarely, both in this sense and in that of "from the root," 
that is from the beginning, but it is significant that the epic 
usually expresses the idea by a compound, as in 

tatah samnlo hriyattf nail'ikulad Iva ilntmah^ 

xii. 95. 21; or it is paraphrased, for example, no unihtghafah 
karfavf/a/i, xii. "ZCyS, 12. Moreover, in words expressing dis- 
tance, the examples leave it a little doubtful whether the abla- 
tive means "from" or "up to," but by analogy with the same 
phrase with the preposition it would seem that the latter idea 
was that of the simple ablative. Thus, to express the idea of a 
smell extending a koss we fin<l krortnuOtrfit jtravdti and kro<;dt 



' Of course I omit idioms which may be translated to give extent 
without really expressing this, such as hrahmddi?u tjrndnte^i bhtite^ti 
parivartate, "pervades ail beings from Brahman to grass," iii. 2. 72 (a 
common phrase). 
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pradhdvati (above, p. 146); fiut/as tu yojandd gandJiam ajh/h- 
ranta nard hhuvl, i. 63. 82; d}/ojanasu(famlhtn, i. 185. 21; and, 
in the province of sight, yojaudd dadr^^e, ii. 24. 22; di/ojana- 
sudari^ana; and finally, d with the ablative, as in locaiuiir ami' 
jiigmufi te tarn d drstlpdthdt tadd, " then they followed him with 
the eyes up to the limit of their vision," ii. 2. 26. As with 
time-words, ydvut is also used, ydvac Cannanvatly "as far as 
the river," i. 138. 74. 

Another reason for taking the ablative as one expressing the 
limit up to (rather than the origin) is that it thus offers a perfect 
parallel to the use of the ablative with time-words, for, as I 
shall show in the next section of this article, the idea of a simple 
time-ablative expressing the time after which any thing occurs 
is erroneous, though this is the only explanation of this ablative 
given by Speyer (and adopted by ^Yllitney). On the contrary, 
the time-ablative, unless expressly accompanied with vrdhvam 
or its equivalent in the sense of "beyond," always indicates 
time up to the limit expressed by the ablative, and so the 
extent-ablative indicates the extent up to the limit expressed by 
this case. With adhl the ablative means above, over.* 

When the name of a dimension is given, it is usually com- 
pounded with the number, and this has led Speyer in his excel- 
lent Sanskrit Si/tifa,i\ § 54 a), to remark that "when naming 
the dimension of a thing one does not use this accus. [of space], 
but avails one's self of bahuvrlhi compounds." With few 
exceptions this is quite correct and as a general rule is perfectly 
unimpeachable. Thus in iii. 82. 107: 

ardhaf/ojanavtstdrd ponrnijitjnuaHi di/nfd 
t'tdaitt JJeviJcd tUy 

"of half-league-breadth, five leagues long (extended) — such is 
the size of Devika." 

vii. 0(). 16, soffrh'trodt/ojimdi/dntd' trihcndi/itjonani dyatd 

piiijrdf juirnc ratnrcini;(.(d vedl hy dtCuf dhirarnnayl, 

^ I take yojaudd arihi in C. ii. 619 in this sense, but B. 14. 54 lias yoja- 
ndv (tdhi {tiiyojanayatam sadma triskhandhaih y. a.), and PW. inter- 
prets C. as " a Yojana high." This preposition, by the way, is used (in 
a way not recognized in PW. or pw.) with gen. of place, in H. ii. 79. 
12, sapatnindm adhi nityam bhaveyam, *'over my rivals." 

- C. has ^a(jlvin^ad'y ^-1. 2,849, which inverts the ratio and makes 
dydma, length, into breadth. 
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"of tliirty-six-league-length, thirty leagues broad (extended), 
in the rear (and) in front twenty-four (leagues), was the golden 

This arrangement, by which one member is made a compound 
of the noun of dimension and the other has the i)articiple, is 
quite a favorite. The following example illustrates it again, 
together with another illustration of the extent given by a num- 
ber-word, apparently in the accusative : 

xiv. 58. 33, ifo hi nagaloko vdl yojanCmi sa/iararah, 
"from here the dragon-world (is) leagues by the thousand;" 

ib. 37 and 40, nOr/aiokfnh vlvi'(;a ha^ dadarrd ndgalokam ca 
l/ojundni sa/tasrarct/i . . . (fvdra/'n sa dadar^a pailcayojana' 
vistdram di/ofa»h f;atayoja)iam^ "he went to the dragon- world, 
and he saw the dragon-world, leagues by the thousand . . . and 
he saw the five-league-size gate, a hundred leagues extended." 

Another example of the exceptional usage, whereby when 
naming the dimension of a thing one uses the gfccusative, is 
given by this case : 

xii. 282. 7-S, {d(/ dorr a) jytrani dhht/nffffn jKU'vatopaniam^ 
yojandndi'n (;atdny urdhvinn panfoccJu'ltam ^ arlnidania^ (;atdni 
vistarf.nd '^tho trlny etui, ''hhyddhlkdni vdt\ "he saw Yrtra stand 
like a mountain five hundreds of leagues upraised on high (tall), 
and three hundred more in extent." 

When two dimensions are given, they may follow adverbially, 
as in one of the examples above and in xii. 339. 9, ratayojana- 
visfdre tirynff drdhrani <v/, "hundred-league-extent (peaks) 
transversely and up," that is, two peaks having this extent in 
both directions; for vit<t<u\ Vfj^fdra is extent in general {dk/iya- 
Ntthi hahtfrUtaram^ "a long story," A'ii. 52. 37; oatayojana- 
and (Duknyitjamt'i^iMlrria^ of ocean, "leagues broad," iii. 282. 
69 and 45), and may even limit, as a general term, dydnia^ 
which is always length, as in {d r i yitjtt utisa nnffHedhd) yojandyd- 
/fK/nfAtard, "(two leagues high and) a yojana-length-extent 
weapon," A^i. 175. 97 (not in C). 

This last sentence (compare also the nalra citations, above, p. 
145) gives the regular word for height, which is construed in 
compound form, as here and in i. 29. 30: siid m-rlirlto yn'itindni 
Ifaja.i ttiddriyinidyafah kO.riHOi^ triynjannfst if/io dornyoj^ind' 
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,, .//.)',. **an elephant six leagues upraised and twice as 

,\io«»iod; a three-lea^ue-height and ten-league-circle tortoise" 
;r, Kn^rHsli* three leagues tall and ten round). 

ON TT. 

Although no word in the epic expresses the relation between 
the diameter and the circumference, yet this relation is given 
ill figures, as applying to the size of the sun, the moon, and the 
*• planet" that swallows them, the moon being rather larger 
than the sun.* The account of the size will be found at vi. 11. 
,S(Rahu); I'l. 40 ff.; of the cause of eclipse, i. 19. 9 (nl/tt/- 
iititkha). The relation l)etween the diameter and the circum- 
ference differs inversely according to the size of the object, the 
greatest circle having the smallest ratio. Of the three heavenly 
bodies, Svarbhanu or Rfdiu (the devouring planet) is circular, 
p(trhnait(Ial((^ no less than the moon and the sun, so that v 
ran be established in this case as well as in the others. Its 
(liameter, viskiunh/m (breadth), is twelve thousand leagues, //<(/"- 
//<^s, and "in its circumference and extent^^'' ptfrhnl/tf-Ha vipulat- 
rf'Hff ca^ it is '* thirty-six thousand sixty hundred" or 42,0(»0 
leagues, as say the Pauranic sages, hudhiih paitrdntkafj. The 
moon's diameter, cisknmhha^ is eleven thousand and its circle, 
mfZ/H/fflfty is thirty-three (thousand) and "sixty-less-one" (hun- 
dreds, given in the text as the viskdmhhn^ but this must be 
pnrind/ia^ as in the jireceding case), making the sum in thou- 
sands (33) and in hundreds (59) equal in all to 38,900. The sun 
in diameter is "eight thousand and two more," fin*/t^ and its 
circle is equal to thirty (thousand), uutiyjuhiin trhit;atd namattt^ 
and iifty-eight (hundred) in extent, ripKhftcina^ or 35,800. 
Thus (instead of 7r=3.141l>) : 



^ This is not strange. In fact, the full moon in India on a clear night 
certainly looks larger than the sun even when the latter is on the hori- 
zon. Especially at the end of a dusty day; when the moon seems 
twice the size even of the harvest moon of this country. But this is 
not the only reason for the great size attributed to the heavenly bodies 
as compared with that assigned by the Greeks. Even the stars are 
regarded as liuge worlds ** because though small as lamps in appearance 
tliey are so far removed " (the passage is given in my India, Old and 
NeWf p. 59, from iii. 42). 
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Rahu, 12,000: ■12,000 7r= 3.50 
Moon, 11,000: :}8,000 7r=3.53+ 
Sim, 10,000: 35,800 ?r= 3.58 

There is notliing to indicate tli«at the i/*{hnia here used is the 
special astronomical yojatta of later works. According to the 
Suryasiddhanta, iv. 1, the sun's diameter is 0,500 (astronomical) 
yojanas^ and the moon's is 480, while ir in that work is 3.1023 
and 3.14130, according to circumstances (Whitney's notes, 
JAOS. vi. pp. 183 and 201). A little later, in the iifth cen- 
tury, Aryabhata (Thibaut, Astromnnii:^ etc., p. 75, in Btthler's 
GrHndrisa) knew that 7r=3.141(), and it seems grotesque enough 
that even an epic poet could give such statements as those made 
above, if he had an approximate notion of the true relation. 
For it is not as if the author carelessly (poetically) said that 
the sun's circumference is about three and a half times its diam- 
eter. The numbers are fifiven in detail for three diflPerent circles 
and show that the calculation had been made in each case. Hut 
any boy with a string and a tree-stump could get nearer to the 
true ratio than 3.5. 

[To be continued.] 



A Phoenician Royal Liscriptian. — By Chakles C. Tobkey, 
Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

In the summer of tlie year 1900, a number of stones, bearing 
the same Phoenician inscription in somewhat varied form, were 
unearthed near Sidon. They formed part of an extensive ruin, 
the existence of which had been unsuspected until accident 
brought it to light. 

The localitv is somewhat less than two miles north of the 
modern city, half way up the slope of the hills, which face the 
sea and are here about half a mile distant from it. At this 
point the Auwaly river breaks through, and the hills rise very 
abruptly from it, especially on the south side, where the ruin 
just mentioned was discovered. It has long been known that 
large buildings of some sort must have stood in this neighbor- 
hood!, for great blocks of hewn stone have been found, in con- 
siderable number, on either side of the river. The bridge 
which crosses the Auwaly here is built in part of such blocks, 
the position of the marginal draft on some of them showing that 
they were not originally intended for their present i)lace. 

There is good reason to believe that the ancient city of Sidon 
extended far beyond the limits of the present city, especially to 
the northward. Indeed, we have some CA-idence that it reached 
even to the locality just described. The geographer Dionysius 
Periegetes (third or fourth century A.D.) says of Sidon, in an 
oft-quoted passage, that it was situated "on the Bostrenus." 
It is quite beyond question that the Auwaly river is here meant, 
but few in modern times have been disposed to believe that the 
old city actually extended so far; see, for example, the article 
*' Hostrenus" in the new edition of Pauly's ll*'al'Encyclopadi*i, 
It Is (juite possible, however, that the statement of Dionysius 
was literally accurate; at any rate, the evidence now brought to 
liirht must re-open the question. 

The discovery of the inscriptions was on this wise. Work- 
men enoratjed in removing: the stones of a larire wall which had 
l)cen partially uncovered came upon a block with an inscribed 
face. Xo sooner had this been removed than another, similarly 
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inscribed, was found. Others followed, until (as was reported) 
five in all had been taken out. * 

Happening to be in Sidon soon after this, in the fall of 1900, 
and hearing of the discovery of the inscriptions, I visited the 
spot several times, and also managed, after some difficulty, to 
get sight of one of the inscribed stones — the same one which is 
reproduced in the present article, though its two pieces were 
then in different localities, and it was not until some time later 
that I was able (thanks to the help of Professor Jewett, of the 
University of Minnesota) actually to get possession of it. A 
rather poor squeeze made from one of the other stones gave 
valuable help. The inscription presented the usual proportion 
of difficulties, though nearly every letter could be made out 
with tolerable certainty. All its most important features, how- 
ever, were plain at the first glance. The building from which »" r 
the stones had been taken was a temple, built and dedicated to ! 
the god Eismun by Bad-'Astart, King of Sidon, "grandson of j 
King Esmun'azar." The points of contact with the EjSmun- | 
*azar inscription were also sufficiently obvious, and seemed to j 
furnish a clue to the relative position occupied by this king Bad- • 
'Astart in the Sidonian dynasty already partially known. The ;, 
new inscription thus proved to be one of no ordinary importance. 

As for the temple-ruin, the little that could be seen consisted of 
portions of two parallel walls running east and west. Each was 
built of nearlv cubical blocks of limestone, from three to four 
feet in thickness. The upper wall consisted of two courses of 
stone; that is, was seven or eight feet in thickness. The lower 
wall, perhaps fifty yards further down the slope of the hill, was 
still more massivelv built. The whole edifice, thus solidlv con- 
structed, and of such imposing dimensions, was situated just at 
the turn of the mountain, where the river valley opens out into 
the narrow maritime plain. It is an ideal site for a temple, the 
outlook embracing a wide strip of the sea, the picturesque river 
below, and the whole extent of the deep valley beyond; it is, 
moreover, the one spot near Sidon where a comparatively unob- 
structed view eastward is to be had. 

I was unable to ejain sufficientlv exact information as to the 
position of the inscribed stones in tlie wall (it was the lower 

* Regarding the subsequent discovery of a sixth stone, see below, 
p. 178. 
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wall) where they were found. Of this, however, I was re])eat- 
e<llv assured bv workmen who had seen them in situ, that they 
occupied no typical position, but that the inscribed face was 
sometimes uppermost, and again beneath, or on one of the per- 
pendicular sides. All live were found veri^ near together, the 
blocks containing them being of the same general shape and size 
as those already described, and situated in the core of the wall, 
so that no one of them could have been seen when the edifice 
was completed. 

The inscription was not exactly the same in all cases. On 
two of the stones it was practically identical with the one which 
I was so fortunate as to secure; the only differences, so far as I 
could ascertain, being due to peculiarities of orthography, or to 
the carelessness of the stone-cutter. My knowledge of one of 
these two (which I shall cite, for convenience, as Inscription B) 
was gained from an imperfect copy — not a squeeze — made by one 
who was ([uite unable to read the inscription; the other — the 
one from which the scjueeze above mentioned was made — I was 
permitted to see on one occasion, but only for a moment, not 
long enough to enable me to study it, or even to make a hasty 
copy. This latter inscription, a very carefully executed and 
well-preserved specimen, exhibited one or two forms of letters 
which were so peculiar as to lead me to doubt its genuineness; 
these doubts I have since withdrawn, however, and shall have 
occasion to refer to it (citing it as Inscription C) once or twice 
in the sequel. On a fourth stone (Inscription D) — to judge 
again from a single coj)y — the wording was somewhat abridged ; 
moreover, in this case just half of the inscription was missing, 
and it was evident that it had originally occu])ied two adjacent 
stones, in two long lines and the beginning of a third, instead 
of filling ^s^ or six lines on a single stone. Regarding the fifth 
stone which was reported to have been found I could gain no 
information at all. Possibly it may have contained the missing 
half of the two lines just mentioned.' 

It remains to describe the stone containing the inscription 
(designated as A) which is published and commented upon in 
the following pages. 

* All of these stones were ** on the market," and at least two of them 
had left Sidon before my arrival. I do not know what has become of 
any one of them excepting the one which I myself purchased. 
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It is a slab of soft limestone, three and one-half feet in length, 
one foot and eleven inches wide, and five inches thick. It 
seems to have been sawn from one of the bh>cks described 
above as forming the building units of the temple, and to have 
been accidentally broken in the i)rocess, so that it now consists 
of two pieces, which join fairly well. Fortunately, this break 
has not obliterated any letters which cannot be supplied with 
certainty. In the lower right-hand corner, a piece which con- 
tained several letters or parts of letters has been broken away. 
The surface of the stone is not evenly weathered, but is some- 
what more worn towards the left side. For this reason, a 
number of the characters on the smaller piece are nearly oblit- 
erated, while those on the larger fragment are for the most part 
very distinct. 

The inscription is in four and one-half lines, the number of 
letters to the line varvini? between nineteen and twentv-four. 
The end of the line happens in each case to coincide with the 
end of a word.' The characters used are of a type identical 
with that which appears in the inscriptions of Tabnit and 
Esmun'azar. The only letter whose shape seems to deserve 
special mention is the 3 which stands at the beginning of the 
fourth line. So far as its form is concerned, it might well be a ^ 
(though somewhat long, and with not quite the usual slant); 
but if I am right in my understanding of the passage, the letter 
is a form of 3, differing but very slightly, after all, from the 
one which is seen at the end of the first line. 

The workmanship is generally very good, though occasionally 
a trifle careless. The letters were originally colored with red 
paint, which still appears very distinctly in the better preserved 
parts of the stone, and can often be found by lightly scratching 
the surface in the more weathered portions. 

The text of the inscription follows. Letters destroyed either 
wholly or partially by the accidental breaking of the stone are 
indicated by square brackets [ ]; letters which cannot be clearly 
made out or which for any reason should be designated as 
uncertain, by a dot placed above. 



* In the parallel inscriptions, on the other hand, it happens in several 
cases that a word is divided between two lines. 
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j3trK'?trojnv[b]flBnmKooiootr 
^S tss S J3r [ n ] ann^isjitjoivi) 

This I sliouM divide as follows: 

p C^K 'i'C^O pSb «lBn pK DOT Doty 

*»'?k'? p r nan n^K itrj nvi 

Traxslatiox/ 

The king Bad-'Astart, king of the Sidonians, grandson of the 
king I Esmun'azar, king of the Sidonians; reigning in" Sidon- 
on-the-Sea, | High Heavens, [and] the Kesep District, belong- 
ing to Sidon; who built | tliis house like the eyrie of an eagle ; 
(he) built it for his god, | Esniun, the Holy Lord. 

Commentary. 

Line 1, Regarding the name Bad- (or Bod-) 'Astart, n3 
mntl^J^ "Offshoot (or Branch) of Astarte," see Lidzbarski, 
Handhnrh. *hr norflscrnitist'heii KpUjrdplilk^ j). 134, note 4. A 
king of Sidon bearing this name is known to us from the inscrip- 
tion CI^, I 4. On the question whether our king is to be iden- 
tified with this one, or with either "Strato" mentioned by 
Greek writers, see below. 

The word 'I'jO, in the middle of the line, is entirely broken 
away. 

DJnV as usual for the people, or the i)olitical unity (as almost 
always on the coins of Sidon, for example) ; for the city itself, 

' It is hardly necessary to say that this translation is offered as an 
attempt, not as the final solution. No one can realize more keenly than 
I the uncertain character of many of the conclusions which are reached 
in the following pages. 

* Or, ruling over. 

VOL. XXIII. 11 
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7^, so in lines 2 and 3 — in the latter case, the eity inclusive of 
its outlying districts. The letters of the word are all distinctly 

logihl^' 

irWOE^K I'^O P P' "^rau^lso" of King Esmun'azar." The 
verr same words in the Ksmun'azar inscri]>tion, line 14. As 
will soon api)ear, the coincidence is not merely verbal, but the 
same king — the one known to us as Esmun'azar I. — is meant in 
both inscriptions. It is unfortunate for us that Bad-'Abtart 
should have omitted to give the name of his father. It would 
not be difficult to imagine a plausible reason for the omission, 
oven if we suppose the father to have been King Tiibnit. It is 
possible, however, that the latter was the uncle of Bad-'A.^tart, 
not his father. See further below. 

Line 2. D^ pS3. In Inscription C, this is written D^ pV3K, 
that is, this text affords us a new example of the rare 
form 2K of the preposition 2, a fortunate circumstance. It is 
plain that D^ |1V is the equivalent of the phrase D^ THN pS, 
which occurs twice (lines IG and 18) in the Esmun'azar inscrip- 
tion.^ In the latter passages, there is nothing to show that tlie 
phrase meant anything more definite than ' the parts of Sidon 
adjoining the sea.' In the new inscription, on the other hand, 
if my reading of it is not erroneous, three separate and definite 
dhtrlotA "belonging to Sidon" are mentioned by name ; and 
in such a way as to imply that these .three districts comprised in 
themselves all the territorv^ properly included within the limits 
of the city. The name "'Sidon-on-the-Sea," as the designation 
of one (and apparently the principal one) of these districts, 
suggests first of all the cai)e on which the modern city stands. 
Here, of course, was the citadel, and the most important part, 
of the ancient city, and it is highly probable that this was the 
D^ TXi of our inscriptions. The district bearing this name 
may, however, have included also an adjoining portion of the 
maritime j>lain ; see further below. 

Lhi*i ']. DOT DOtS^' An extremely interesting phrase, 
especially because it at once suggests the j)roblematic 0*1*1X0011^ 

^ For a third (probable) variation of this phrase, see below, page 172. 

* The reading of Inscription C is not<?worthy here. In the second 
D ^^ DOC* » ^1^^ shank of the letter slants sharply to the right, and the 
top has a somewhat unusual shape : the resulting character does not 
closely resemble any known Phoenician letter (it certainly is not D)* 
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of the Esmun'azar inscription (lines 16 and 17), with which it 
is certainly to be connected. As the name of a district — which 
seems to be absolutely required in the Bad-'Astart inscription — 
it can only have designated the heights just back of Sidon, 
including probably in that case a strip of hill-country extend- 
ing as far northward as the city itself extended. The name 
" High Heavens " is a fanciful one, it is true ; but abundant 
parallels in this regard can be found among Semitic place-names. 
Regarding the use of the twice-repeated D^HN Utyif in the 
Esmun'azar inscription, I confess to some perplexity. This 
much, indeed, seems now to be established by the new evidence, 
that the letters are to be divided in the way just indicated, 
D0&* being the noun, "heavens," and DIIN (Dl'lK?) the 

attributive adjective, "glorious, mighty.'" Two difficulties 
seem to stand in the way of regarding this phrase as merely 
another form of the name given by the Sidonians to the hill- 
district of their city : (1) We should expect the form of a 
proper name such as this to be fixed, not variable ; (2) the 
meaning "hill-district," while it suits the context admirably in 
Esm., line 17, does not, at first sight, seem to be in place in 
line 16. But these two difficulties are more apparent than real. 
As for the variation in the form of the name, such unstable 
usage in the case of local designations is very frequently met 
with,' especially where the name has been only a short time in 
use, as may well have been true in this case. It is possible, of 
course (though the supposition is not a necessary one), that the 
district was first named in this way in the time of Bad-'Astart, 
and that the adjective DH? "t^igl^? lofty," was very soon im- 
proved to the more high-sounding TlK, "glorious, mighty." 
As for the context of the word in Esm., line 16, the whole pas- 
sage (lines 16, 17) runs as follows : " It was we who built ....'* 

Moreover, in QQT the second letter is not Q, but ♦ I These singular 
variations, with the reading ^ for f^ in line 4 (see below), and one or 
two minor peculiarities, seemed to me at first to prove beyond question 
that Inscription C was a forgery. I am inclined now to think that even 
such blunders as these may have been possible for a Phoenician stone- 
cutter. My copies of B and D (untrustworthy, to be sure) both give 

^ Compare the use of this adjective in Esm. line 9, Ma'^iib line 6. 
* The rariation between Q^ yy^ and Q^ T^K 'V» ^^ these same 

inscriptions, is a somewhat similar case. 
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the temple of 'Astart in Sidon-on-the Sea, and who made 'Astart 
to dwell in D^nM DOtl^ ; and it was we ^'who built a temple to 

Esmun in the mountain, and made him dwell in DOB' 

D^nM." At first sight, one temple only seems to be thought of 
in line 16, as only one is intended in line 17 ; and in that case, 
OmK DOtJ' could not be the name of the hill-district. But 
the wording in line 16 is not quite parallel to that in line 17 ; 
notice the repetition of the name ' Astart. It is more probable 
that two temples are intended in line 16, one in the sea-district 
^nd another in the hills overlooking the city. Recollect that 
the mother of Esmun 'azar was a priestess of 'Astart ; it must 
be borne in mind also that the verb SB'^ in such passages as 
these may be a technical term referring to some special cere- 
mony, which might have the nature either of the dedication of 
a new building or of the re-dedication of an old building. In 
view of all these facts, it seems to me that no other theory can 
hold its ground against this one, that DOT DOB' and DOB' 
D^nM are merely slightly differing forms of the same phrase, 
which is everywhere to be regarded as the proper name of the 
hill-district included in the city of Sidon.* 

^^B'T pN, "The District of Resep (or Res(ip)." If the 
designation D^ |nV included merely the cape where the modern 
city stands, it is easy to determine the i)osition and the approxi- 
mate limits of the tlB'"1 pM. It could only be the region 
lying east and north of the cape, the strip of nearly level plain 
between the mountains and the sea, running northward perhaps 
as far as the Auwaly river.' We should then have three dis- 
tricts which are topographically very well defined, and which 
would comprise all the territory that we know to have been 

* Why the word QOB' should have been chosen, in naming this dis- 
trict, it is perhaps useless to conjecture. Flights of fancy are not 
easily followed. But the use of the adjective D*)*1M se^nis to show 
that the meaning of DOB' i^ the phrase was neither simply " skies *' 
nor ** heights." Perhaps the region was thought of as being in an 
especial degree the * abode of the gods.' It would be strange, indeed, 
if it had not contained a number of conspicuous temples. And finally, 
it is quite possible that the designation was very short-lived, and 
employed in its day chiefly by the members of this royal family. 

* This region is now occupied, for the most part, by the famous 
orange groves of Sidon ; but traces of the old city are still to be found, 
here and there, if the spade goes far below the surface. 
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included in the city proper. The plain to the southward seems 
to ha^e been used only as a burying-ground. It is, of course, 
possible that the term D* [T^K] \lDi included more than the 
cape ; on this supposition, any attempt to determine the limits of 
the three districts must be fruitless. 

plVO. The crack passes directly through the letter 0, so as 
to efface the perpendicular stroke across the top line. I have 
therefore marked it with a dot, although the reading is practi- 
cally certain. 

^B'O. Of the two dotted letters, the first is entirely gone, 
but the hole in the stone is of such a shape and size as to show 
that the missing character must have been either {J^ or y. The 
^ following is practically certain, for the horizontal line, with 
the angle at the left, remains distinct, and it is quite plain that 
the letter was not continued downwards. My copies of B and 
C both read ^{J^ here ; in D, this part of the inscription is miss- 
ing. Compare the use of ^B^O (participial noun, as here) in 
Esm. line 9. The word is evidently to be connected with the 
preceding, not with the following ; J3 {J^K begins a new clause. 
The preposition 3 in |nif3 (line 2), whose force extends also 
over the following names of the Sidonian districts, may be 
either the preposition of place, "ruler in Sidon-on-the-Sea, 
•fee", or the complement of the verbal idea, "ruling over^^ 
these districts. 

f3. My copy of C reads ^ in the place of these two letters, 
and this reading seems to be confirmed by the squeeze. But 
the squeeze is quite untrustworthy at this point; and as my 
copy was made from memory (see above) and before I had 
translated this i)art of the inscription, the variant reading 
deserves little confidence, especially as both letters are perfectly 
plain on stone A. 

Line 4' "ItJ^JIVD. On the form of the 3, see above, page 
160. In what follows, T might be read (twice) instead of 1, 
but no plausible reading would result, so far as I can see. On 
the other hand, the comparison of this temple, perched in its 
commanding position on the spur of the mountain, with "the 
eyrie of an eagle " would be a happy one, though something of 

an exaggeration. IV is l>robably 11V (or IV), '* rock," so that 
IttO IV is the rock or crag where the eagle dwells. 

n3n. The letters are somewhat widely separated, but all 
three are very distinctly legible. In place of the H, Inscription 
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C gives distinctly and unmistakably "1, the upright stroke of 
the character being unusually long. 

73. If I have divided the text correctly, this word begins a 
new clause, the preceding noun JlD being the direct object of 
the p at the end of line 3. The object is then understood with 
ihi verb in line 4. Inscription D ends with the words jyH 
i r\2tl, which stand at the beginning of line 3 (the preceding 
words, in the second half of line 2, are missing; see above). 

♦'jK^. The ♦ is hardly legible. All this portion of the stone 
is very much weathered. 

Zifie 5. TLOB^K'?]. The B^ is almost entire, and the upper 

part of the is preserved; both letters are unmistakable. The 
remaining space at the beginning of the line was of course 
occupied by the two characters K^. 

tJ^"Tp IB'. An accident to the stone has somewhat obscured 
the lower part of the p. IB' is probably IB', " lord," though 
the word has not been found elsewhere in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions. B'np might be either adjective or noun (as usually in 

Hebrew), but is probably the former, whose plural occurs in 
the expression DB'lp DJ^^K, "holy gods," Esm. 9, 22. Finally, 
the whole phrase, B^Hp IB' JOB'K'?, finds an extremely inter- 
esting and important parallel in the passage Esm. 17, where the 

reading given by Lidzbarski {IlamUnioh^ p. 418) is "]" JOB'M*? 
B^np. It would be obvious, even without further evidence, 

that the Bad-'Astart inscription furnishes the true reading of 
this hitherto doubtful i)assage ; there is, however, additional 
evidence sufficient to prove not only the identity of the two 
jjlirases, but also to show that one and the same temple is men- 
tioned in the two passages, as will apjiear in the sequel. 



Several noteworthy verbal coincidences with the Esmun'azar 
inscri]>tion have been pointed out in the preceding pages; and 
when it is remarked in addition that king liad-'Astart styles 
himself a "grandson of Esmun'azar," IfJ^JOB'K p p, the 
probability becomes very strong that we have found a new 
member of the famous dvnastv. Fortunately, however, the 
evidence is such as to lead to much more definite conclusions, 
and the value of the new inscription is enhanced accordingly. 



\ 
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As has already been obsen-ed, above, it is the passage Esm. 
line 17 which affords the all-important point of connection with 
our inscription. The full text of the passage is as follows : 

♦airn ina bb^' fj; e^ip le^ p^vh na p3 b^k pnjNi 

D"nt< DOB' ; "And it was we who built a temple to Esniun 
the Holy Lord, by the 8j)ring ^'jH*, in the mountain, and made 
him to dwell in [the district] DIlK DOB'." The detailed man- 
ner of the description of this particular temple is noticeable ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance for us, for it enables us to 
recognize with certainty in this house for Esmun, of which'the 
queen-mother Em-(or Am-)'Astart, speaking for herself and her 
dead son, says, "we built it," the very same temple whose ruin 
now stands on the hill above the Auwaly river. The coincidences 
already noticed, that the temple was in each case "in the moun- 
tain" and dedicated "to Esmun the Holy Lord," might not 4, 
be sufficient of themselves to put the identification beyond 
question ; but when the remaining item of the description, the 
mention of a " spring "('j^T* TJ^ ; however the second word of 
this phrase may be translated), is added, the proof is quite con- 
clusive. There is only one spring of any importance in all the 
mountain disjtrict adjoining Sidon, and that one is on the hill- 
side near the liad-'Astart ruin. It is about two hundred vards 
distant, in the direction of Sidon, in a recess of the mountain 
slightly below the level of the temple, and in full A^iew from it. 
The fountain itself is now quite concealed from sight, for it lies 
well below the surface of the ground, and its waters disappear 
at once, but reappear a dozen paces to the northwest, where 
the mouth of a tunnel, now hidden by bushes, is seen in the 
hillside. From this point the waters are led by a remarkable 
subterranean aqueduct straight through the mountain to the 
gardens of the city.' 

1 1 could see nothing to indicate that the fountain itself had its origin 
in a similar tunnel-aqueduct, but this may possibly have been the case, 
water being conducted hither from some ix>int on the Auwaly far to 
the eastward. Supposing this to have been true, the present argument 
would not be affected, for the juxtaposition of artificial spring and 
temple would be the best of evidence that the aqueduct was of Phoe- 
nician origin. It may be that the problematic 'jS^^ contained some 
reference to this most important bit of engineering. Is it not possible to 

fall back on the Arabic J»>, "lead, conduct," and interpret /T*"!.* \]!^ 
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The temple on the "Bostreuus", then, is included in the list 
of buildings claimed by Em-'Astart and her son. It is of course 
l>eyond question, however, that Bad-'Astart, and not Esmun- 
*azar II., was the one who built the house ; or rather, — to speak 
accurately, — that he was the one who ht<jan the work and car- 
ried it on for some time, whether he finished it or not. It fol- 
lows, that the reign of Bad-'Astart came between those of 
Tabnit and Esmun'azar II. ; in all probability, his was the only 
reign in that interval. The time during which he occupied the 
throne must have been brief, probably only a few years, for we 
know that Esmun'azar was quite young (perhaps a mere boy) at 
the time of his accession. It is perhaps most likely that Bad- 
'Astart was the elder brother of Esmun'azar, though he may 
have been his half-brother, and possibly was not the son of 
Tabnit at all.* Supposing him to have been the son of the 
last-named king, we should gain at least one more bit of infor- 
mation as to his personal histor^\ King Tabnit himself died in 
mid<lle life ;* and even his eldest son must have been a young 
nnin at the time of the father's death. 

*' fountain that is conducted,** *' conduit-spring**? We coold then 
compare the name of the Jerusalem aqueduct, n'TtP * 

1 In this case, the fact that Bad-*Astart omits the name of his father 
in the inscription would receive a probable explanation, namely, that 
the latter never occupied the throne. 

'As the evidence on which this statement rests is not generally 
known, I subjoin it here : When the sarcophagus of Tabntt was ex- 
humed, in the year 1887, and the lid was removed, the body of the king 
was found to be in a very good state of preservation. It was lying in a 
brownish-colored, somewhat *'oilv** fluid, which nearlv filled the sar- 
cophagus. The eyes were gone : the nose, lips, and the most prominent 
part of the thorax, which had not been covered by the liquid, had 
decayed away : in other respects, however, the corpse was like that of 
a man only recently buried. It was but slightly emaciated ; plenty of 
flesh remained on both face and limbs, and the skin was soft to the 
touch. The vital organs and viscera had not been removed (a note- 
worthy circumstance), and were perfectly preserved. Dr. Shibly 
Abela, of $idon. a physician of education and experience, remarked 
that the face showed traces of small-pox ; it was not apparent, 
however, that the king had died of that disease. The color of the skin 
was described as somewhat " coppery," the tinge being perhaps due to 
the influence of some substance, or substances, held in solution by the 
enveloping fluid. The fluid itself may have been partly, or even 
whoUv. rain-water, which finds its wav into most of the tombs about 
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As for the assertion of Ein-'Astart, "We built" the temple, 
it may be explained in more than one way. This daughter of 
Esmun'azar I., and priestess of 'Astart, may well have coop- 
erated with the young king Bad-'Astart in this undertaking 
(especially if he was her own son), or even have been the mov- 
ing spirit in it. More probably, however, the words of the 
epitaph are literally true, the fact being that Bad-*Astart died 
before the work was finished, whereupon the queen-mother and 
her son completed the building and inducted the god Esmun 
into his new abode. 

The genealogical table of the Esmun *azar dynasty, as now 
known to us, would therefore have the following form : 

Esmun ^azar I. 



I I 

Tabnit Em-'Astart 



^r" 



Bad-'Astart Esmun 'azar II. 

It is an interesting question, whether the name of this same 
king Bad-'Astart is known to us from any other source. 
Neither one of the two kings mentioned by Greek writers under 
the name " Strato " (St/witwv) can be thus identified. The first 
of these was the well known friend of the Athenians, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth century B.C. The length 
and character of his reign would ill accord with what we know 
of the brief career of young Bad-'Astart. The date of this 



Sidon ; but in any case it is evident, from the facts just given, that the 
body of the king liad been skilfully embalmed. I do not know that 
any similar case has ever been observed and reported. After the body 
had been removed from the sarcophagus and exposed to the sun, it 
decomposed and shrunk to withered skin and bones in a very short 
time. 

My chief authority for these facts is the Rev. William K. Eddy, of 
Sidon , a keen observer and cautious reporter, who was one of the few 
who saw and touched the body of Tabnit when it was first exi)osed to 
view. Mr. Eddy was positive in his opinion that the king, at the time 
of his deatli, had not passed middle life ; the face, he thought, was 
that of a man of less than fifty years of age. 
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Strato, moreover, is probably more than half a century earlier 

than that of the Esmun'azar dynasty — though this is a matter 

still in dispute. And finally, if the Delos bilingual inscription 

{CIS. I 114) can be admitted as evidence,* the Phoenician 

name, of which 2rparo>v was the accepted Greek representative 

(not 'corruption'), was in this case not ^arZ-'Astart, but ^AbtJ- 

'Astart. 

The other "Strato " named bv the Greek writers is the mon- 

arch who w^as reigning in Sidon at the time when Alexander the 

Great invaded Phoenicia, and who was deposed at that time. 

It is plain that this king, also, may be left out of account here. 

In the Phoenician inscription CIS. I 4, on the other hand, it 

is quite likely that we may recognize our temple-builder. The 

inscription is that of a Sidoniau king Bad-'Astart. The stone 

containing it is now in the Louvre. The text runs as follows: 

2['?]D ne^a >;so m»3 

pK pir n'H DJIV ^^70 

pnnit^v^ ♦'7K'7 r - - 

Passing through Paris in the summer of 1901, I had an oppor- 
tunity to re-examine this inscription with some care. All of 
the letters in the transcription given above are quite certain, 
with the possible exception of the \ in line 5. The ^ in line 1 
has been broken away, but can be supplied with certainty. Of 
the seven or eight other letters of the inscription which are 
more or less obliterated, each one is placed beyond the reach of 
doubt by the traces which remain'' or by the context; in almost 
every case, the evidence of both kinds is quite satisfactory. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the stone, a large piece has been 
broken away, and the gap extends into the beginning of the fifth 
line. At the very beginning of the line, before the letter f, there 
is bpace sufiieient for two letters; too large a space for a single 

'It is at all events the inscription of a Phoenician king, named 
mntJ^J^ "T3ir*, who was friendly to the Greeks, and lived in the fourth 
century B.C. (judging from the Greek palaeographical evidence). 

- The portion of the letter y which remains at the end of line 4, for 
example, could not possibly be a part of any other character. 
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letter (judging from the scale of those adjacent), and not large 
enough for three. The editors of the inscription in the Corpus 
In8crqtt}(minn Stmitirarftm have adopted the strange conclusion 
that no letters ever stood in this si>ace; the main reason for the 
conclusion being eA'idently this, that their translation would 
admit of no word between T^K and ^ But the traces of at 
least one letter can be seen with perfect distinctness, and I think 
it is hardly claiming too much to assert that parts of two letters 
can be made out. The character at the left is apparently Q. 
The curve at the end of the top stroke can be seen distinctly in 
the photograi»h ]»ublishe<l in the CIS, The top of the vertical 
stroke at the right is also plainly visible; and the manner of the 
break between these two points suggests the top of the vertical 
cross-bar. Just at the right of this letter there appears a bit of 
nearly horizontal line, curving slightly downward at both ends. 
This might be the top of any one of the letters 3, 1 (or 1), ♦, 
y, 9, or p. All of these traces are to be seen in the photograph 
just mentioned (as any one can satisfy himself), and I made sure 
by repeated examination of the original that in every case we 
have to do with lines carved bv the stone-cutter, not with mere 
accidental aVjrasions. In my own opinion, the missing word is 
D*5 and I would translate the whole inscription as follows:^ 

"In the month y £30,^ in the year of the accession of Bad- 
*Astart, king of the Sidonians ; for that (or, when) Bad-'Astart, 
king of the Sidonians, built this column (?) of the Sea-District 
in honor of his god 'Astart." 

I have ventured to explain the difficult word TltT (line 4) by 
the Assyrian Sttrhnvt^ which aj)pears to mean ** column, pillar";' 

^ As my translation differs at several points from the one given in the 
Corpus J I append the latter: '* In mense .... in anno [regn]i regis 
Bodastrati, regis Sidoniorum, [dieavit] Bodastratus, rex Sidoniorum, 
planitiera terr[ae] [hujus] Deo suo Astartae." * 'Dieavit" is the trans- 
lation of a supposed verb ?2D • 

' It is barely possible that this word should iiave one more letter; 
there is room for another character at the right, and the stone is some- 
what broken away at that point. In all probability, however, the gap 
was left because of the imperfection in the stone. 

3 The attempt has often been made to explain both the f*l£J* of this in- 
scription and the Assyrian surinnu by the aid of the word {<J*ltJ*{<. Ezra 
5:3. But the latter is merely the result of text-corruption, as the old 
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see Dolitzsch, Jlffndicorterbuc/t, s. v. It is plain that the struc- 
ture which was *' built" in this case was not a temple of any 
kind. The king, who had only just come to the throne, had 
not had time for any such building operations ; moreover, the 
word ri3 would then certainly have been used. But the erec- 
tion of a pillar, or monument, to *Astart would be a very nat- 
ural proceeding on the part of the newly-crowned king. This 
monument, apparently in distinction from others already exist- 
ing, is spoken of as that "of the sea-district." If my restora- 
tion of the text is correct here, we have a third form of the 
name of this district, D* Y^H standing side by side with D* rXS 
and D* pK pV. 

There is of course nothing in all this to prove that Bad- 
'Astart the grandson of E^mun'azar is the one named in this 
last inscription. The identity of name, however, combined 
with the slight verbal coincidences, the honor paid to 'Astart at 
the beginning of the reign, and the palaeographical evidence, 
which would assign the inscriptions to approximately the same 
date, may be said to render the identification probable. 

If the sarcophagus of King Bad-'Astart should at last come 
to light, we have reason to hope that it would give us new and 
important infonnation regarding this royal family. Both his 
predecessor and his successor on the throne were buried in 
Egyptian sarcophagi furnished with Phoenician inscriptions ; 
and it is an interesting possibility, or even probability, that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Sidon another of the same 
kind is hidden away — unless, indeed, the fragment described by 
Clermont Ganneau in his £t}(f1eH iP Arrhtolofjle Orientuhiy i. 
91 ff., came from the sarcophagus of this king. 

There is new light to be expected from still another source. 
In the summer of 1901, the temple-ruin on the Auwaly was 
partially excavated by Macridy Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Because of the verv limited time, as well as limited 

versions prove. The Greek of our canonical Ezra renders by x^pvy'^<^ 
(={<-)J{<), while the Greek First Esdras has orkyti (=K1J|{<). It is thus 

: - T V 

evident (though the evidence has been overlooked by all commentators 
and critics, so far as I am aware) that the original text had {dJK. 
* roof.' The {<J"t following was responsible for part of the corruption, 
which was taken over from verse 8 into verse 9. 
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funds, at his disposal, lit* ooiild undertake nothing beyond a sort 
of preliminary examination of the ruin ; this, however, as I 
have heard, was thorouiflilv and skilfuUv conducted. It is to 
he hoped that the results of this trial excavation may soon be 
published, with a full description both of the building itself 
and of the many and various objects — among them a sixth stone 
bearing the same inscription as the others — whicli were found. 
It is also verv much to be desired that the whole site be 
tlioroughly excavated, and that means be taken to j>reserve in 
as good condition as possible this sole surviving temple of old 
Phoenicia. 



^ 
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